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Translator's Preface 


tt is always difficult to convey-the-nuances-and-flavour of an 
orlginat-work in-a translation. This becomes. doubly difficult when 


there is a transition’between-two such widely disparate: languages 


nx Bengall and English. Added to this, there ia the diffloulty of 
depicting a South Asian culture in a western janguage without an 
imbalanes, either in accuracy of in immediacy. Arjun, However, has 


an additional dimension which Is obvious to the average Bengali 
reader (or for that-matter, the average to Indian-reader), but Which 


needs to be explained briefly to the western reader. 


In its basi¢ outline, this book is based on the main story of the 
Indian epic, the Mahabharata, In fact, thename af the protagonist 


in {he-nowel-Ariun, is the same as that of one character—perhaps 
the most heroic one-in the epic. The Mahabharata follows the 
fortunes of the five Pandava brothers who, being fatherless, are 
cheated of thelr rightful inheritance by thelr wicked and powerful 
cousins, the Kauravas. After many years of hardship, many escapes 
from death and several abortive attempts at peacaful negotiations 


for their share of the kingdom the Pandavas, with thelr followers 
and allies, finally meet the mighty Kauravak in war, on the battlefield 


of Kurukshetra. Their one great asset, apart from-thelr heroism, 
fortttude and virtue, is the friendship between Arjun and Krishna, 
one of the incarnations ns of Vishnu, the second of the Hindu Trinity? 


chariot In battle for tten, 

However, when Arjun does come on to the field and sées his 
own cousins as well as many former friends and relatives arrayed In 
battle against him, he is totally unmanned=not out of fear, for Acjun 


has proved himself to be fearless; but because of infinite sadness 
and revulsion at che thought of slaughtering all these people. How. 
can a kingdom be worth it? He is so overcome, that he‘drops all his 


weapons and sits down inthe chariot, refusing to fight: . 
That is when Keishna speaks to him about hie duty as a warrior 








a 


ina magnificent combination of exhortation, entreaty and command 


as well as a profound analysis of religion and ethics (which has — 


become Known as the Bhagavad Gita). Finally Arjun realizes that 
he must sacrifice personal feelings of attachment and compunction, 
take-hold of himself and fight to the best of his ability as a warrior— 
because this fs a just:caisc: And so, after‘great acts of individual 
heroism on both sides, the battle of Kurukshetra does end j Lin victory 


~ for Arjun and his brothers, a victory for right and justice. 


But in a novel about the struggle for survival in the twentieth 


century, no-god-can-beinvoked to come down and tead-the hero to a 


glorious victory, Nor are the issues of conflict of epic proportions. 


Nevertheless, the latter-day Arjun does find his destiny in a way 
similar to that of his namesake. After vain attempts at settlement 
through rations discussion, though without giving up one’s basic 
rights, this Arjun also Jeads his followers into battle. The sight of 
familiar faces among the enemy debilitates and emasculates him 
too for atime, But the wanton killlng of a pet dog brings home the 
futility of expecting fair play or kindness from people whose greed 
for possession is overwhelming. So Arjun, the man of Intellect and 
of peace, is roused to become the fearless, rage-filled, larger-than- 
life hero who will fight, and fight to win. 

I would lke to thank Abu Abdullah, RFK. Ghuznavi, and Lawrence 
Lifschultz.for their encouragement and moral support during the 
/perlod whenArjun was being translated. 


Cambridge,. a Chitrita Banerji-Abdullah 
Massachusetts, i | 
1986 
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For the freedom fighters 


of 
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Take a good look at that girl. You cannot see her very clearly, of 
course, since It ls much too dark. The electricity has just gone 


_ off in their house, in the whole neighbourhood. But she just keeps 


on sitting with her books in the faint hope that the: lights will 
come back on, She_is about twenty- -one, her long- hair hanging 


rs - 


dark now; The pale glow of a growing. moon filters through the 


| “open window, 


There are no chairs or tables in the room. She haa been 
working on her bed with books and papers scattered all around 


her, She occasionally bites her pen, an old habit with her. Irritated 


» 


ee as 


by the continuing darkness, she steps down from the bed and 
goes over to the window. She does not have much beauty, but of 
health she hasa fair share. A light brown complexion; Not having 
had to go out aif day, her sari is draped casually around her. Her 


name.. 
eon the next room, her mother calls, ‘Labi, where la the 


candle?! 

You don't like this name, Labi, do you? Her parents, her 
grandfather, even her neighbours, call her Labi. In college, 
however, she is known as Labonya.* Her BA finals are only 
Soventeen daya away; discontent mars the symmetry of her 
eyebrows at the defection of the power supply, It ja about elght- 


thirty Inthe evening, In the Dum Dum area-where Labonys lives. 
such power culs are guilt : ~compleely 
et how unjust, There has been no storm today to fell 


a tree and pull out the electric wires. Of course, it is also a fact 
(hat even a year ago, Labonya's house did not have a power 


connection. But within that time, the lanteras-and-otttamps all 
scem (0 have disappeared. 


* Labonya : an approximate English equivalent of the word { is ‘grace’, 
e | ry 
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A general hullabaloo was heard as soon as the power went 
off—everybody starting to speak al the same time. But now it (s 
deathly quiet. In the weak, pallid moonlight, a poor adversary to 
the darkness, the whole neighbourhood seems colourless, lifeless. 
As if jt is waiting to come back to life at the touch of a magic 


wand, 





* 
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In-her crampéd little room, Labonya continued to fret. with 
unease and Irritation. A mynah thrashing about in its cage was 
what.she réminded one of. One couldnotcall Labonya beautiful, 
but she-had a fine pair of eyes. When she was unhappy, or when 
she conceritrated‘on some thought, her eyes acquired a darkness 
and a depth, and her face was illuminated with a touch of grace. 


Most people could never see this. But her father has been able 
to perceive it, which was why he had called her Labonya, But 
the-girt:-was too headstrong. Anger, rather than sorrow, was her 
“dorhitant passion: Her conduct at most:times did nopfitin with 


the softness of her formal name. Then she was no longer 
Labonya, just plain Labi. 


Her mother enquired a couple more times about the candle. 


But Labonye-dtd-netanswer. She brought her braided hair over 
in front and started to twine it round and round her finger. Her 


‘mother, not hearing her daughter answer, stopped asking. 


_Labonya only responded when she felt like it, To ask too often | 


“would only make her Insh out in a temper. Even though there 
was no fan in the room, sudden darkness always made. you fee! 
' the heat more. Labonya sensed beads of sweat appearing on her 


forehead. 

Shortly after her mother’s voice stopped, Labonya herself started 
looking for the candle. There was no particular likelihood of the 
candle being In the room, and that too under the bed; but Labonya 


crawled-under, just the same. She was alone jn the room, it would: 


not matter:much if her clothes got into. immodest disarray, It was 

even darker-under the bed, She had failed’in her final’s last year. At 

this moment all she was thinking of was that she had to:pass this 

year, just had to, And yet, the lights kept going off, time. and Q Bani 
i> a, | 
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She fat out an exclamation of disgust at not being able to lind 
the candle after all, In this room now, there was this girl ull by 


herself, a girl who had health rather than beauty, who badly 
wanted to pass her exams——throbbing with irritation, She simply 
could not bear the darkness, 

Labonya walked over and stood by the window uguln, Her 
braid was pulled forward, her fingers habitually twining in tt, 
Naturally enough, the darkness was lighter outside, There was 
electricity in all the houses on the other side of the street. The 
two neighbourhoods faced each other, one dark, the other 
illuminated, 7 

There was a frame for the climbing gourd plant, and a 
grapetruiuree in front of the house, Labonya saw her grandfather, 
Nishinath, going out towards the road, leaning on her eleven- 


year old brother Naru's shoulder. Did the old man have to go out 
now, Just when. there was a-power cut? He stumbled once, on a 


brick lying on the ground, 
Labonya’ 8 eyes meved jn another direction. Two shadowy 


figures had appeared. She made them out soon enough, Al first, 
(hey seemed like two flying sparks of fire, for both of them 
lighted cigarettes. Then she saw the hands, the face, the rest of 
the body. Sukhen — Dibya, The two stopped suddenly. 


Usuully, a nutura Ould make them both lvok ut, 


Labonya'swindow i least once, She moved uside a little, so as 
(o avoid"fneeting their eyes, and drew her sari more carefully 
over herself, Let us leave her standing there for the presenfund 
look at these two young men. Sukhen was about thirty-two, 
but did not look more than twenty-(wo or (wenty-three, with 
his thin, wiry body, He did not have much of a beard either. A 


(ew more years of youthfulness were left to him. He sung well, 


but he also worked in a bakery—a point he made quite often to 


his other unemployed friends. 
Dibya had once been runner-up in the Junior group ofthe A]! 
Bengal Wrestling Compatition..He had not won the title because 


he hadn't learnt afl the tricks of his art properly. But, in u contest 


of sheer physical strength, all: the other competitors:would have 


been as mere children to him, He was.not built like the usual 


* es 
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wrestler, either. There was not an ounce of superfluous fat on his 
body, His complexion was fair, his height a respectable five- 


foot-eleven inches. Had there not been a hardness to his features, 
he could wall have been considered handsome. In childhood and 


In boyhood, when the softness had still lingered in his face, that 


beautifully fashioned body of his had made him look like: a 


cheruh. 
The two of them, Sukhen and Dibya, flung their cigarette 


butts away al the same time, 


‘Three times a week’, sald Sukhen, ‘the power nas to go off, 


How long does one put up with this?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Dibya, ‘they are all out to get us these days, 


This piece of land, where the colony had grown, was elevated 
quite a bit from the level of the main road. At the time-it ha 


been the country house of some wealhy landlord or2aumladar” ro 
from Kolkata, The whole area of three-and-a-half bighas* had. 


Been onclosed by a brick wall then—but now there were large 
gaps-in the wall. In the centre was a single storeyed building 
with three huge rooms, Once all the rooms had been illuminated 


by chandeliers and the central hall had had a large piano; its 
. walls had been embellished with paintings of nude European 
women and in the old days the house had been: populfrly known 
as the natchghar or dance hall. Nextto i was a medium-sized 
pond, its banks reinforced with brick and concrete on two sides. 

Now this piece of property had become a forcibly occupied 
colony, Thirty-four families had staked out their territories and 
raised hamestcads. Until a short time ago, the foundations had 


been of carth, the walls made from bamboo maiting or tin, the 


roof made of tiles. One was not allowed to raise a structure on 


a proper brick foundation untess one had acquired legal rights 
to the land. But after having waited for so many yeara, those 
who could manage it, had ralaed brick buildings—-some of tham 


even dismantling the boundary: wall to utilize the bricks. Only 
two of the families had been granted the privilege of occupying 


one-and-a-half rooms each of the dance hall, 


* For un explanation of untranslated Bengali terms, see glossary on 
page 205 
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Lantems, lamps or candles were being lit in many of the 


houses now, The neighbourhood suffered frequent visitations 
from. thieves—and this kind of darkness created {deal conditions 
for them. So the main doors of all the housea were locked. The 


power could remain.cut off all night..1t had happened before, 


Sukhen and Dibya were patrolling the entire colony, It was 
their job at times like this—not that anybody had entrusted them 


with this duty. [t was something they had taken.upon themselves, 
It was natural for a person like Dibya,-with his unbounded 


physical courage, to assure everybody of projection, Having 


walked all around the pond, they were approaching the.clump of 


lychee trees, when they heard a rustling on dry leaves in. the 


thick, sooty darkness under the branches. One could atill come 
neross.an cecastonal snake hore. When the colony had first been 


founded, lots of cobras and other snakes had had to be killed. In 
the pre-colony days, the owner and his guests would coma down 


only two or three times a year to have a good time. So the snakes 


had had plenty of opportunity to multiply. The presence of so 
many people now had not made all of them disappear though— 
some tenacious ones refused to give up their holes.. 

In spite of Kolkata‘s proximity, the abundance of trees made 
(he place {ook somewhat like a village. The owner of the country 
house had at one time planted many different kinds of trees all 
around his property. Seventy or so coconut trees had. survived 
inaking the people of the colony self-sufficient In coconuts. Some 


even sold them, 
Dibya tried to follow the rustling of the snake, If it happened 


10 be one of the water snakes that often came outduring the 


monsoon, then there: wag. nothing to fear..He-wished-he had a 
tlck or something handy to beat the pile-of. leaves. 

Moat of. the colony people had picked. ‘Up. the Kolkata dialect 

by now, but they also retained their o 8, 


- Among themselves,. they fr freely mixed the. wo, as.Dibya and 


Sukhen-were-doing now, 
‘Why didn't you bring your torch? asked Dibys 


'No batteries,’ said Sukhen. 
‘What's the point of keeping a torch if you don't have batteries?’ 


s &® +s 
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"Well, why don’t you buy me some? You still owe me two 


rupees, you know.’ 
‘Look, when I pay you back, I shall do so with interest, okay? 
Walking. up-to the nearest house, Dibya called out, ‘Are you 
home, Uncle Basu?’ 
Asthin, metallic female voice answered from within. 


‘No, he is not. He hasn't come home from work yet.’ 


‘Better be careful when you step outside, a snake just passed | 


by here.’ 
aw East Bengali does not throw a fit 
shake... A dry: affirmative came from the house, But two thin 


children rushed up to.the window with eager questions, _ 
‘Dibyada, where did yoorstethe snake? Where is it?’ 
‘Never you mind. Just don’t go near-the pond without a light.’ 
The-children began to feel quite excited. Everyone knew 
what Dibya was like. Tonight, if the Hghts came back, or 
tomorrow, tre would start PrEPRERHOns for a snake hunt, That 
would be fun, | 
The two. young men walked by. Labonya's house but were 
disappointed at not seeing her at the window, Then they saw her 
grandfather and Naru. | 
‘Where are. you off to, Naru?’ asked Dibya. 
'To the shop.’ 
"What kind of fish are you suing for dinner tonight?’ 
"No fish, we are going to have meat,’ said Naru and started 


laughing boisterously. 
'Tell your mother, said Dibya, ‘that Sukhen and J will drop In 
today ang tagte-her cooking.’ 
‘Sure,’ said Grandfather Nishi-heartily, ‘you must definitely 
_ come over, Naru’s.mother Is cooking the tree-goar as Tree- 
goat, In-Bengali,. means the green jackfruit. 





Bggplants-and-chilites. had.been planted in thelittle space ie 


frontof the house. The eggplants had a shining healthy look, but 
the chillies were not hot enough yet. A grapefruit tree had already 
- been there from the old days. A small bamboo platform had-been 

built underneath the tree by the settlers; and the:old. man spent 
most of his days sitting there. 


°~§° 








5a persecuted political worker. Who would gain trom his death 
Naru received ten paise daity-from-his 


'who came to have their clothes washed. 
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As we know, having got hold of Naru, Grandfather Nishi had 
been yoing towards the shops, leaning on the boy's shoulder. 
The sudden uproar made him stop in his tracks. 

‘What is it, Naru ?' he-asked. ‘Why are they shouting ? 

‘Oh, that’s only because the lights have gone off again,’ 

The grandfather smiled to himself a little. Every time he heard 
about the lights going off, he smiled. Of course no one could see 
this smile in the dark—or who knows what they would have 
thought. This was a smile the old man enjoyed by himself. He 
was blind. Thirty-eight years ago,he had losthis sight completely. 
He had had his last look at the world even before his youth was 
over, Naru was his only means of locomotion. 

Many, people in these circumstances would think, ‘What a 
relief ifthe old man died. As long as he lives he suffers himself, 


and makes other people suffer.’ 
But Labonya's family did not think that way. They all looked 


after the grandfather's comforts. One of the many reasons behind 
this was the fact that for several years now, he had been recelving 


a monthly stipend of seventy-five rm 






grandfather. No other boy of his age in the colany had such un 


income. So he let the old man lean on his shoulder as often as 


was needed. : 

"Naru's father had started a ondy/ in the edith After 
an initial period of turmoil and uncertainty, the business seemed 
1o have found its feet, Before the laundry, he had had a grocery 


shop which had been a-total loss—not a single client from the 
colony had paid for goodsthey-had beughtern-eredit. The laundry 
was a success simply because.there was no customer from the 
colony. It was the people from the numbered houses opposite 

(Besides, having clothes 


washed on credit is not considere uch a nawral-right as 


buying on credit from a grocer's! 


"The local dhobis had-been-contracted to wash the clothes, On 
rare occasions, when, there was an urgent order to deliver within 
f) 7 ' 
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twenty four-hours, Labonya’s mother had washed a few clothes at 


home for the laundry. Because of this, Labonya had sometimes been _ 


called a wagherman's daughter during ava iractual C 


was Dusgupta, 
The old man was in considerable » pain after stumbling‘on the 


hrick on the road. When you were old, even the slightest pain 


seemed to linger in the body. He snapped at Naru irritably. ° 

‘Damn it boy, | may be blind, but have you lost your eyes 
too? Why couldn't yau tell me there was a brick fying here?’ . 

‘Come on grandfather, | told you about it yesterday.’ 

"Wall, can't you remove [t?' 

'No, it is sunk into the earth,’ 

Naru's grandfather squatted down on the. road himself to 
remoye the brick. Ha groped about and found it, but etfs efforts 
to prise It away were futile, He obviously. did not have the Stren gth 
lo remove obstacles in his path anymore. 

Another outburst of shouting in the distance got him euickiy 
to his feet. Naru pulled urgently at his arm, 

‘Quick, grandfather, do come along,’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘A taxi has hita rickshaw,’ 

‘Where?’ 

Just in front of our shop.’ 

‘Did anyone get hurt? Who was in the rickshaw?’ 

‘Why don't you come along quickly, so we can find out,’ 

‘Naru, do you think anybady will beat up the ie driver? 
Who is that shouting so loudly?’ 

The old man's hand slipped from Naru's shoulder, reducing 
him to a helpless Mailing of limbs. The hoy had run forward by 
himself In his excitement—~but then he came running back and 
dragged the old man along with him, Somehow he managed to 
daposit his grandfather safely In tholr ep and rushed off to the 
scene of the disaster, 

A taxi had grazed the wheel of a cycle-rickshaw in an atiempl 
io avoid it, But the impact, shght as was, had been enough to 
unset the rickshaw's balance and tilt it towards an open ditch 
close by, It had not overturned completely, af course, but one of 


a, 
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the two lady passengers had tumbled to the ground. She had not 


been hurt, but her clothes were smeared with mud. 


Many shadowy shapes had already gathered in the darkness. 
An incident like this served at least to break the monotony of the 


- dark, Sukhert'was shouting at the top of his voice and Dibya had 






already gota firm grip on the shoulder of the Punjabi taxi driver, 


The man was huge, but everyone knew quit 
slightest show of intransigence Dibya would split his head open. 
Besides, once Dibygegot started, everybody else would be quile 
happy to assist him.\Mothing could be more fun than many people 
bealing up one person—the guilt could not be assigned to anyone 
in particular. 

The problem with the driver was that he was aggressive 
Instead of being humble and apologetic, he was loudly pitching 
ths blame on the reckshaw puller, who had refused to give way 
(o the taxi In spite of repeated honking.| But he who has been 
hurt cannot be the culpritiFrom the faceless crowd in the darkness 
there started building up a louder tempo of violence against the 
taxi driver. Dibya balled his powerful fist under the bewildered 
gaze of the man and spoke in ominous tones——____~ 

‘Still being perverse, are you?’ 

At this point, the manager of the local plywood factory, 
another Punjabi called Kewal Singh, intervened. Coming up to 
Dibya, he placed a placatory hand on his shoulder. . 

‘Why are you beating up this poor fellow, Dibubabu?' he 
asked. 'J saw him honking for dear life.’ | 

Dibya turned towards Kewal Singh with a smile. He had 
become quite friendly with the man. 'Is this someone you know, 


Kewal Singh?’ 
There was a murmur In the crowd : r ial They 
always Keep together. Lat Penh igo apa in 
and the others will come rushing to his help.’ | 
The three passengers iiside the taxi continued sitting 
motionless. Their faces were as expressionless as concrete walls. 


If things started looking more dangerous they would open the 


doors of the cab and melt into the crowd. That was the way things 


were. 


ee 
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Dibya smiled again at Kewal Singh. Did the man really think 
that he would. kill:this driver or what? Undue punishment for a 
small offence was not sometbing Dibya cared for. Had even one 


‘of thetwo: passengers: in the'rickshaw been killed; had they even 
broken theirlimbs, then, yes, then the taxi driver would have no 


right to live, But for a tumble into the ditch and some mud 
splashed on to their clothes—for this the man ue had to 


apologize, perhaps accept a slap or two. 


* 


Naru's father, Biswanath, had been turning over the pages of 
an old receipt book with great concentration all this time. A candl« 


bumed on the table in front of him. 
‘Have they started fighting?’ asked the grandfather. ‘People 


seem to'beat each other up for no reason these days, What's going - 


<on?’ aie ae ———~ 
"We don't have to know eine about it,’ satd Biswanath In 


a totally uninvojved-voice.‘If_ the police come and ask. a8, we 
an speak the truth—that we didn't see or hear anything,’ 
There was always an expression of subdued. grievance on 


Biswanath's face. He felt that too many people had cheated him. 
Not that he wanted to extract revenge, but he did not wish to be 


- embroiled tn the affairs of anybody either, His only alm in life 
was to keep his laundry bysiness going. A number of hungry 


people in his home had to provided for, and that was his man 


the Mélee’ in the darkness ‘outside. 


The candle flarne trembled in the wind, and the old man kept 
staring at it, as if he saw the light itself—-though the darkness 
inside him did not receive the slightest ray of light, After a short 
silence he'spoke again, "Haven't the lights come back on yet?’ 

 'No.' The grandfather did’ not smile this time. 


'Why do they have power cuts every day?’ he asked anxiously. 


'What are they up to?’ 
'Only they know anything about that,’ 


‘Labi has her exams to take. How'can she study in this 


darkness %—————~ 
‘ 10 . 
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' Biswanuth was jolted into further unpleasant awareness, 
This seemed the Jotest way the world wanted to ruin him, Even 
the electricity supply was oul to get him, by cutting off the 
power every night, One of his sons, born just alter Labonya, 
had died. Had he lived, he would have turned eighteen now, 
and perhaps been able tohelp his father. Labonya had failed 
in one subject last year. If she passed this yeur, she could 
perhaps get a teaching job in some school—and the family 
would have increased resources al its command. Biswanath 
could never think of letting his daughter work anywhere except 
in a school, And he did not have the money to marry her off 
ne yel. . 

"Didn't they light a lantern or something of home?’ he asked 
his father. As if the old man would know. A man who could not 
even sensé the rising of the sun was not likely to know about 


lanterns, » } 
Biswanath wanted to send Naru home immediately with some 


candles, The lights were not likely to come buck that night, und 
Labonya must study. But more than one shout failed to bring 
any response from Naru. He was engrossed in the drama of the 
rickshaw and the taxi, Dibya’'s voice could be heard even from 


inside the shop, 
Unable to contain her impatience at home, Labonyu had 


finally walked out of the house. She too could hear the brawling 
at the end of the road, but she did not go in that direction. None 
of the menfolk were al home now—they had all joined the 
shadowy crowd in the darkness. Bul Labonya knew that one man 


would not be found there. 
She stumbled at the same. place where her grandfather had 


tripped before, She was not blind like him, but it was very durk 


now, She too had Known about the brick, but had just been too 
preoccupied to notice it. In a flt-of petulance, she kicked the 


_ brick again with her hurt foot, in much the same way asa little 


boy hits. the ground on which-he has fallen. Within the colony 
Labonyd usually walked barefoot::She possessed only one pair 


of sandals which:she woreto:college, 
By now, she could see quite well in the dark. She could also 
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hear the susurration of dry leaves in motion under the lychee 


ireos. That meant the snake was still moving about there, Labonya 

started stamping heavily on the ground and making loud noises 

(O scare the snake away, No snake ever attacked human ae 
ee EEEREENIEasnmee eae EATER eee EEenee Te 


gratuitously. 

There was no one near the pond either, one could only’ see 
the crystalline depths of dark water. In the faint ‘moonlight, you 
could also see the floating water lilles at the northern edge of the 
pond, Often the women would come and collect them far cooking, 
while the lentil soup boiled on their stoves, Yet they a seemed 


to dia aut. 
Labonya skined the pond and came to one side of the dance 


hall, A verandah leading off the front steps and one large room 
had heen partitioned aff with a neat, woven fence. Ilabonya 


walked up the steps and called out, 
'Pishima, Rangapishima!’ 


any. She kaew very well that Pishima went over to the 
neighbouring colony this time every evening to listen to readings 


from the Hindu epics, Haran Thakur's rendering of the Ramayana-~ 


”-was something that no widow in their locality could resist, But 
still Labonya had to call for Pishima. It was a rule Ff orig uette to 


call oul the name of 8 senior person In the house you were visiting. 
Labonya took a few more steps towards the door, This time she 
aailed, ‘Afjunda,’ 

But again, there was no answer, Labonya pushed the door 
open and entered the room. At first she could hardly make 


anything out, Then as her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, 
sho saw someone near the window, slumped forward with his 
head on the table. The posture somehow seamed discordantly 
ugly, Perhaps he was fast asicep——but it waa only eight o'clock. 
Labonya came nearer, pul a hand on his shoulder and called agaln, 
‘Arjunda,' 

She felt something sticky on her palm and looked again, more 
closely, at the tall hody of the young man half. “lying across: a 


lable, She knew then it was blood that she had got on ne pee 
ind she sereamed, 


~~ 
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was no.answer, Of course, abou had not si ceeind 


s. 
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‘Jethima, pleasé come in here, quick, Jethima, Haranda, Boudi, 
please—" 

With the arrival of people and lights from the next room one 
could see the enormous wound that stretched across the head 
and shoulders of the young man. All over his body and scattered 


" on the floor were congealed masses of blood. A crowbar lay on 


the floor. The man's old dog was to be seen moving restlessly 
around the room. Occasionally he would lick some blood off the 
floor—his master's blood, The fitful light of lanterns, a few 
frightened and anxious faces, the severely wouhded body of an 
unconsctous young man as it gradually slumps from the chair on 


to the floor, and a dog tasting. blood—this is the'scene before us. 


IT. 


(My name {s_Atjun Rayehoudhn e jis Arjun Raychoudhury. My father was the late 
it} aychoudhury. My elder. brother's name wis 
. Shomnath:and..my: mother—no, one should never utter one's 
er’s: name, A-mother's name. is just.that, Mother. That is 


wha ewer sught in op childhood. There is a big birthmark 
on my right palm. Once, I found a caterpillar on my desk. I put 


it inside a bottle to see if it would turn into a butterfly eventually. 
My armani switch off the lights before Boing to bed. d. She 





a ee from drowning. See, I remember everything. 


My name ls Arjun Raychoudhury. I am twenty-five years old, 
perliaps twenty-six. I finished my MSc exams about two-and-a- 


half years ago. I live in Dum Dum, in the Deshpran colony. Our 
house is called the dance hall. Three lizards live in my room. 


One of them is a really strange creature, black and white stripes ° 


al} over, I smoke very little. And yet Shukla presented me with a 
’ lighter-—now, where can J have kept it, where? I hope nobody !s 
rummaging around in my desk, among my books. 

H,O is water, O, is oxygen, O, is ozone. The weight of one 
hydrogen atom is equal to one- sixteenth the weight of an oxygen 
atom; one-twelfth the weigkeefthe carbon twelve atom Is the 


standard... | remember everything. 
I shall survive. I wasn't born to die so easily. This is a hospital 


bed, It Is right next to the wall, I. can touch It if I just stretch my arm. 


outa Jittle. But both my arms are pinioned with leather straps. Why 
have they done this to me? Have I done something wrong, committed 


some crime? Whatean be the meaning of all this? Can they imprison 
people in-hospitals? Bul then, why.do_ J think I.am_.a-prisoner? Of 
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that?’ 


Ur goer 


course, tt lq true that Iam feeling very weuk, | certainly cannot 


break out these bonds. 


This seems to be a huge ward, There must be at least iwenty- 
five or thirty. patients in here. J wonder if that nurse has rubber 
wheels fixed under her feet. Otherwise how can she walk with 
that silent, gliding motion, just like waves seen in a film’? [Which 
hospital is this anyway, -R.G. Bas or the Medical College 


ghee 


eee ae ay memory. The heh before es, ns , 





must have been because of weakness. My- namely ae 


Raychoudhury, my name is Arjun Raychoudhury, 


.] have to fintsh caine: my thesis. Besides, what on carth's the 


use Of living like a vegetable? Oh no, I] remember, remember. | 
everything, - 
| ‘ 

"Do you.remember what happened? Anything suspiciops that 
you may have noticed, any strange people?’ 

‘No, I can't recall anything of that sort, ] was sitting by the 
window, when the lights suddenly went out. Somebody must 
have hit me from outside, perhaps they threw some heuvy 
instrument at me—and | passed our immediately, 

"You are sure you did not see anybody?’ 


‘Quite sure,’ 
‘Didn't you hear anything, people talking or something like 


'No, nothing of that kind. But I remember hearing a metallic 
clang, It sounded Jike somebody breaking a huge chiin to pleces’. 
‘Chain? 
"Yes, 1 all seems like a dream. Just befure } last 
consciousness, ] heard two things very distinctly. Ond, this 
+15. 
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chain-breaking sound, and then what scemed ike ike suppressed 


wotping nich mae ssible—of. caurse-Who ‘could be 





aa like uals crying. But Srcaking' a hint: 
‘Oh, that's easy. to explain. There wasn't any chain around. 


es culprit left a crowbar behind. You must have heard (Hat 
faltfng and striking the floor. Must say, you are really lucky to be 





ee en anee 


4 
“qg —. 
Cass "Well, why should die? 

‘Nobody wants to die you know, and yet lots of people arc 
dying every day. Anyway, I don't want to tire you out ony talking. 


Just tell me if you suspect anyone. 
'No... | don't suspect anyone. ' 
‘Can't you think of anybody who has a grudge against you, 


someones Who wants settle a score with you?’ 
'No, I trust everybody I know. I have no reason to suspect 


them.’ 
‘Haven't you had an argument with anybody in the last few 


days?’ 

'No.' 

'Er, how about women?’ 

'What are.you talking about?’ 

‘What I mean is, young men like you often become rivals 

over one girl, And that can easily lead to...’ 

'Ha, I see what you mean. No, you can rest assured that 
nothing like that has ever happened.’ 

‘Think carefully. Did your girlfriend ever become involved 
with another person who could have...’ 

‘There is nothing to think about,’ 

"Have you recently quit one party to join another?’ 


'T was never a member of any party. I just didn't have the 


time,’ 
‘Oh come on. Do you expect me to believe that a young man 


of your generation does not have time for ae 
I told you, [ just didn't have the time.’ 
‘Listen brother. Young people always find time to work for 


ae 
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their parties. [tis other things that they don’t have the tirne for.’ 
'We had problems justin surviving, If we went in for political 
activities we would have starved.’ 


‘Nonsense, Tell me the truth now. You have nothing to fear, 
you know. It will help us to investigate this case. These days 


_ most crimes van he traced back to interparty clashes. 


'T have nothing more to say,’ 
TH come oo again later, See if you can remember anything 


by then.” * ss : 


-— ee, ee 
ee a . se a 
Se ae 


Fit I do remember everything. My head sull hurts, 


( bominitbty-unbewrebly-But+-de-feet happiness of a kind, now 


cere sure | eb my memory intach My mother must be 6 


: eel 


Ina way, itis good that he is dead; if he had been ulive, he would 
have suffered even more. 
My brother used to be un extraordinarily gentle person, und 


very, very simple. Everyone thought he was crazy and they used 
to. make fun of him, calling him a lunatic. That's what really 
drove ea the bend. He never did anybody any harm, just 
used to wander around by himself, sometimes talking to himsell!, 
sometimes to birds and animals—but what-is wrong with that? 
And yet, people simply wouldn't fet himremain-sane. ] remember 
one day, in front of Uncle Biswanath's laundry—no, he did not 
have a laundry then, it was his grocery storc—a group of boys 
Renn G ~ poor brother, sey, UOn eee lay and- cee 


£0 ) pitiful, ‘30. helpless: “But T could do oem Children can be 


YO hard to control, even their elders were standing uround 
grinning, itstead of trying to stop nerf OF course It ls hurd to 
y 


stop children when they get carried a by the exhilaration of 
h particularly cruel sport. And one can be terribly crue] in 


childhood. Didn't I myself fir pleasure tn pulling: ihe wings off 
a ose 
My mother used ta weep for my brother. After all, what else 


| 
| 


ae ee a 






aisnuse—And [1 was gett 


10 o patch up all our differences,’ 


Sunil Gangoprihyay 
does a poor widow have bul her tears? And when my_brather 


foally went mad. coutd-de.nothing to provide for his treatment> 


eople should.lose their sanity, for tt is an expensive 


rupees in those days, plus another cighty from. tutoring two 
students, My brother always made a fuss if there was no fish 
with his rice; and yet how often could I get fish for him? Nat to 
speak of proper medicines, My poor mother did her best of course. 
Horbal medicines, charms, amulelts—nothing was left untried. 

owards the end; my brother would keep saying to mgt g0 
pack home. Don't you know, India and Pakistan have. become 
“cone > country, again? Gandhi haf Hed everything he's managed 


ee 


™ Gandhi had been assassinated fourteen years ago, I can stil] 
400 that scene vividly. My brother standing before me, his face 
half-hidden by a beard, his hair matted and tangled from not 
having bathed for days, his eyes glittering, Therg was a rolled up 


newspaper in his hand and he was shouting at me with intense | 


faith. ‘Arjun, how can you not have seen this? Look, it's in the 
headlines here, that India and Pakistan have been re-united, 
Gandhi has done it all—he's even made Jinnah and Nehru 
embrace cach other. Do let's go hack home. Let's not stay in this 
horrible place any longer,’ 

Strange that it should have been the same paper he was 
showing me; that carried headlines about (he commonsl riots, 

Yes, Lam really a selfish person, Even now, whenever I think 


of my brather Ji fear] feel more than sorrow. Docsa'l insanity 


wasn n't quite normal alther In his youth he would often. go away 
from home for three or four months ata time, And whan he 
came back, yOu couldn't get a word out of him as to what he'd 








" heen doing. We came to know later that he had a tendency to 


seck out all the holy men or sadhus that he heard of. He felt he 
had something to find out from him. In the end, of course, he 
had tw give up this search. The tentacles of the family and of 


_virious attachments had imprisoned him. But the knomtedye of 
s-past had left this core of fear in me—would I too show signs 
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of abnormality, woutd-ttoo-go"insane? For what then would 
_ become. of tr my_mother? Especially with the kind of head injury 
th, T have now—but no, nothing has happened to my mind. | 


id everything perfectly. 


‘Who is it? Oh, it is you Shukla. When did you come in? 
How did you get to hear about me? In the newspaper? Surely 
not, I can't imagine the papers wanting to write about me. { am 
not even involved in politics. Have you come'with your brother? 
Oh, of course, you couldn't have. He is giving a Seminar in 
Allahabad, isn't he? So who did you come with?’ 

‘Arjunda, do you recognize THe? 

‘Recognize you? Sure I do. yny shouldn't 1? 


‘Well go on, tell me who I am.’ 
‘You are Shukla. Why do you ask me these silly stiaations: 


‘Okay, 1 won't ask them again. Do please keep quiet though. - 
The doctors say you shouldn't speak at all, Why, what are you 


doing? You mustn't try to get up. No, [ insist, you must lie still, 


absolutely still.’ ! 

‘All right then, tell me who you came with.’ 

‘Why do yo keep asking that over and over again? Can't I 
have come by myself?’ 

'You can, I'm sure. But [ have never seen you go anywhere 
alone before.’ 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘I think Iam almost well by now. But tell me, ., do you know 
why they have tied my arms down?’ 

‘Because you kept trying to scratch your head all the time 


you were running a temperature.’ 
‘Of all the stupid things to do, How can they expect me not to 


scratch myself when I feel like it?’ 
‘It's dangerous to touch that wound, It.can become infected, 


Besides... 
‘But Shukla, you have no Idea how uncomfortable it is, if 


your head is itching all over and you can't scratch it. One feels as 
if nothing else in.the world matters. As ifone could give anything 
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just for the privilege of scratching oneself, Please ; i. | 
do tell them to untie my arms for a while.’ Shukla ear, ke No, please, stay a little longer. [1 is so tedious ta have to le 
‘Why on earth should they Jisten to me?’ : k i ae after Gay, 
‘Of course they will. Your father is such a well-known doctor re ul look Arjunda, the nurse ts coming this way now, And 
He must carry a lot of weight round here. And many of the ee fe she had given me permission (0 ay with you for five minules 
here probably know you well too. Otherwise they wouldn't have B ae 
let you visit me now, would they, when it's not visiting hours? - __ sousmell lovely: IE TAUSE DE # very expensive perfume. Was 
Do be an angel, and tell them.’ pM ba on semcoe) 
-'But I can't possibly ask them to do: something ike that! i | course, it was. Can't you guess who?’ 
“Well then, since there aren't any nurses around now, why Be — nn en be Bane ey Not Proball, J think, 
' . ' : fs Bin was } 
don't you untie my bandage and scratch my head a little?’ i | a ‘nt ait | : 
I can't do that, Shall I try scratching from the top?’ te Wh a 
‘How can you scratch me over the bandage? eee fe oever it was, you did well to wear it. In a hospital it makes 
unless you actually touch the skin.’ Ss .NO, BQ00, La you feel really good to smell such nice perfume, Actually, I think 
'Well, let me just stroke your head then.’ i the nurses should also wear good perfume. That would cheer up 
‘I oan't feel a thing? Why have they covered up my aie: | ee the patients everytime they came close to them. But all you yet 
head like this? I can’t feel your touch.’ He ont i$ the-smelJ:of antiseptics, night and day. 
_ ‘Do you know how many-stitches the doctors had to put in? ae : really must go now, Arjunda, And listen, your mother’s all 
even! It's a wonder you are still alive, ae aera Sea 1, iy ng nae know. Tusked after her. 
. "There you go again. “> OE Stay a little more, do please. Let me inhale your perfyme 
i¢, nr ss Ke some more, de ese Dien 
‘You are talking vee ere sone He oe on ee don't be so childish now. I've never seen 
‘Please don't, Stay just a little bit lon , idn’ Pe. eee es Sway ere 
ger. You didn’t come Ae | 
with anybody else, did you? Or have Probal or Akhtar come Be eeauanatas ick person now, People regress into childhood 
with you? I suppose they must have. You never go anywhere Ma ie Hi enn eeeee aaa oe 
a, ae nly onc 
alone. What & piece of luck really, breaking my head like this. ee Ri : a eae % . _ 
Otherwise I’ wouldn't have had you sitting with me for such a ie . deen at's why you have not been silly and childish ever 
Feiler) meu Oneicauinevenmel you aione A aaueCAnoncnCe a ~ you were born. You are much too intelligent and cruel.’ 
now that Ido have you to myself, | can't think of things to aay, 1H | daganatac The nurse will come und scream al me any 
J am not much good at thinki ee eee BO: 
know..,, . nking up nice things to ies you ae '‘Aren'l you going to scratch my head a little?’ 
Hcg ‘No, you have bugs crawling inside thal he 5, Plal 
Well who wants you to make pretty speeches? Re Bx B g inside that head of yours, Plain 
‘But Shukla, ' Pscuiarnieais omens saanaact wad pi 4 only had got to know Shukla anc her brother Abanish | 
bint youJOnt Tan eraway ou i carlier, migh have been uble to do something for my brother. 
That's Allaah Youleanlle’here ahd thick cae eee: i dee s father isa very well-known doctor, I'm sure he would 
by again tomorrow and you can tell " | ci ave made some urrungements for my brother if | had requested 
y ell me then, I have to go now. 4 Me him. Bul | was in.my first yeer at college when my brother died. 
202 ee | sas 
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And Tonly met Abanishda when I gat to the university. He was 
one of our prefessors, and even now he is an adviser on my 
research. Knowing how poor | was, he found two students for 
ine Wi tutor, He also asked me to tutor his sister, but Shukla 
refused, Nothing, she declared, would induce her to take lutclage » 
from such a juvenile instructor, Just as well, of course. | don't 
think t could have felt easy with Abanishda and his family, if | | 
had had a financial arrangement with them. 

But my poor brother, [ just keep thinking about him. When ! 
first gained consciousness at the hospital, and felt that my mind 
was a blank, I was really scared that I had lost my memory-What 
if Lhad-becemetike him? He went mad slowly; in front of my 


cyes, He was Sucn a Simple fellow, my Brother, awith_occasional 


n waiching (he comings and goings of ants. And as for thi Sshalik ~) 
»irds, he had frequent conversations with them. The dég. of 
course, was his constant campanion, Can one really call this 
insanity? The big pond in our colony had hardly any fish left in 
i 7 But my. brather- would sit there for hours~ holding his tine 
W ence un, There used to be 
a white stark (00, near the pond, which stood on ane leg with a 
patience matching my brother's. | had been a good marksman 
from childhood, I could throw stones accurately al trees in order 
(O get the fruits. I even made a bow and arrow out of pieces of 
split bamboo, and riddled the banana trees with holes. And once, 
it so happened, | killed that stork with a slingshot, My brother - 
was very upset about it. For quite a few days he moped around, 
as if he had lost an old friend. He didn’t scold me though. He 


never said A word in anger to anyone. 

Dibya, l remember, once hit him. Of course, Dibya has always 
been particularly headstrong and perverse. Why olse would. 
anyone want to beat up a simple, inoffénsive fallow like my 
brother? The poor fellow never got Invalved in the daings of 
others, nar did he éver hurt anyone's feelings, Bul Dibya had 


heen convinced that he was only pretending to-beubiiormal. so. 


ene eee 


hat he would not have to do any work. A good thrashing, Dibya 
had socned to think, was the best cure-fortharkind of malingering 


Cipening eco Tseen him sitting on the bkigony, absorbed. 
i ; 4 
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~”  tIme I would keep seeing the same picture In fromt of my eyes— 


Arjun 
madness. But, as I have said before, my brother was nol really 
a raving Junatic. He was only a bit simple, slightly whimsical, 
and very, very harmless, Most people cannot understand this 


sort of person. They think ee y, 
acutely motivated by self interest Whoever deviates fromthis,“ 


: rorm.-must-be-mad. So they really drove him mad with a 


vengeance. They forced him to take a job at the Ghughudanga 
‘factory, But how could my poor brother possibly work AS B 
f gesory-labourer? The forcible transition: from Open fields and 
wylide-flowing 3 been bad enough 
Aor ould go and attend classes in college, but all the 


my brother wandering about the streets in tattered clothes and 
he boys ran after him, 


dragging the dog along with him, while t 
throwing stones... ait Sanaa 
soc haven't lost my memory the way 

oaly.1o0 well = | 
A raised path between fields, paddy on one side and jute on 
the other, Small canals had been dug through the fields and almost 
met the path. Cane grew on the banks. We boys would go there 
to eat the ripe cane fruit. One particular cane bush had a couple 
of crested bulbuls nesting in it—the kind we called the foreign 
bulbuls, I remember once bringing home a couple of bluish bulbul 
eggs in the vain hope of hatching them. I wonder if the bulbuls 





ne et 









t an aware ness of belonging to-Pakistan: f. 


My father’s generation spent time lamenting the glaries of the 


‘past. But 1 never saw the slightest sign of any such glory. All } 


‘could see was us boys baing conatandy warned—-againat going 
ne, against having any kind of fight with the Muslim 


too far alone, aga 

oys at school. Schoo! was three miles from home, a daily walk 
or us, But the monsoon submerged everything in water. Boats 
were the-only answer then. We could not afford our own boat. 
So | would start early from home and wait under the big banyan 
tree by the river—in case a boat happened by and could ferry me 


i343 
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he did. I remember— ~ hae 


_ somebody had to teach East Bengali b 
“OF rivers the human 
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over, Some days, of course, there would be no boats. Then the 
only thing to do was to undress behind the banyan tree, wrap 
your books up in your clothes, hold the bundle over your head 
with one hand, and swim across. Abanishda was convulsed with 
laughter when he heard this story. Later he agked me, ‘Bul 
werent you ashamed to take your clothes off in public lke 
that, a big boy of eleven?’ 

Certainly not, What was there to be.ashamed of? Once lgot.. 
to the other side, | would stand for a few minutes drying myself 
In the sun. Many people must have seen me then. Going to school 
used to be an addiction for me. Shukla once asked me, ‘How 
could you swim such a long distance when you were wi 
Who taught you to swim?' What a silly thing to ask ! As if 
Qys to swim, In a country 
| earned to gwi om childhood, : 
~effortionsly as the. waterbugs.-____Sa"Sy 
nue “Come 10 -me-in Kolkata, at the ace 
Usually-I never went out of the house on the morning of Holl, 
But on that particular occasion, I remember having to go out in 
the afternoon. A group of non-Bengalis drénched me with their 
coloured dyes, At that time I possessed only that one shirt, and ] 
had nothing else to wear to college the next day, My brotherhad 

anced, and wandered about the streets. 
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My mother-shed-tears_in her sad solitude at not being able-to—— : 


giwc_us {wo meals a day, So there was never any question of 
uying another shirt for myself. And I was stubborn too. J wen! 


along to Presidency College wearing that multicoloured shirt 
But I could not bear the derisive smirks of my fellow students— 


tears of rage arid shame blurred my sight. Heranda tater took 
pity on me and gave me an old shirt of his the next day, 

 Lwas alwe op of my ¢lass In the village schook 
6 boys were both resentful and envious of tie because of 









~ this. But, really, I never felt I was a hero simply because I could 


outstrip the others in school work. My father had taken my brother 
out of school because he had failed twice in Class VIII, This was 


the fear thal spurred me-on.-tworked frantically for fear of being 


made to leave school, and succeeded in ‘learning all our lessons 
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by heart, Besides, as we were perpelually poor, we couldn't ever 
manage lo pay our way through any schgol or college. Su I hid 
- 40.d0 well enough to get free schdoling ull along, Up to Cluss 
fll, ] used to go to the Board School, which was free unywity, 
And in high school, I got a free studentship, because [ was the 
ofirst boy in my class. Indeed, it becume a habit with me, corning 
first in class. — 
J "She headmaster of our school wus a man culled Amjad Ali, 
He was well-known and respected throughout the whole sub- 
division. ] was one of his favourites. But his son, Yagub, hated 


me with a passion. He was a couple of years older, and frequently 
found reasons: to beat me up, But.I could never understand the 


reason for such hatred. 
I remember having (wo possessions which were extremaly 


/ precious to me, One was-a-red and blue pencil and the other a 
sliver harmonica, The pencil was red at one end and Slue-at the 
“other, In the obscure village where I lived, such things were rare 

indeed. Conscious that it would be short-lived, I seldom used 
the pencil—only to underline the very important passages in my 
textbooks. As. for the. harmonica, nobody was ever allowed lo 
touch it but myself. ] feel so ashamed now to think that I did nut 
evén allow my brother to play it, A neighbour of ours, who hud 
become an uncle by adoption, used to work in the navy. He would 
come home every. two years, and bring back marvellous gills. 

We used to cull him Navy Uncle, The harmonica and the pencil 

were both brought back by him. Both carried the inscription, 


( ‘Made 10 Germany,” and they had been-bought in Germanyton, 


Looking buc§ now, | can see thal | really was a spoilt line 





brat, the kind that is favoured by the (cachers in -schuotund / 


neg 


mischief, Some other unfortunate boy was usually punished. All 
my good results in class won me this total indulgence. Bur ! 
really could not help it, you know. A couple of careful repdings 
and everything would be imprinted on my brain. [| had no option 
but to he tup of my class. 


~ 
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ours. The boys in my cluas{ 


sometimes sneered at me because ofthis. Bul what could J have * 
Z er scold me even if I had been up to 
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We were puor when we lived in the village. But our mather 
never fet her two boys feel any deprivation. The neighbours too 
, did their best to help us. Often they would invite my brother and 
myself over for dclectable-meats. ATI this attention resulted in 
mM in-skinned—Hf,by-ehanee? 
anybody did speak roughly to me, | would be absolutely-erushed, 


ee eee 
Our uncie inthe navy would always bring back nice presents 


whenever he came home, But | only remember the pencil and 
harmonica. 

| was relurning home from school one day, when the pencil 
foll out of my hand. Yaqub picked it up and oe ‘Let me have 


thls pencil.’ 
I tricd lo snatch it away from him, saying, ‘No, no.:.' But 


Yaqub raised his hand out of my reach and said, ‘If your won't 
give it ta me, I won't let you have it elther,' 
He was stronger than I. I simply could not manage to get it 


away from him. He was laughing as he walked away from me. | 
told my father about it when | reached home, But he did not give 


it much importance. 

‘I's only a pencil after all, Why can't he have rl 

[ complained bitterly to all our neighbours, But everybody 
came up with the same response, that I should keep quiet about 
it Instead of making a big thing of it. Amjad Ali was nol only the 
headmaster of the school, he was also the President.of the Union 
Board. People somehow took it for granted that*his son could 


behave like a thug whenever he wished to. After all, in the ald 


days, nobody had had the nerve to stand up to the sons of the 
zumindars and the landlords. Who would have dreamt of denying 
them something that they demanded? People like Amjad Ali and 


his family were present-day landlords. All our relatives and — 


nelghbours would look at one another with sad regret and say, 
‘Only ten years ago, they wouldn't even dare look us atraight In 
the eye when n speaking to us. —— look at th the > way things are 


Tobe sibetnesnk fee ncaccuon iat 


My father glanced at my face, still hurting with resentment, 


and said, ‘Never mind son. Forget about that pencil. I'll get you 
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another,’ False consolation, as it happened. He was never able to 


buy me another red and blue pencil, | 
hitdren have an intense and direct sense of right and wrong. 


eo, 





\" Adults often-pretend not.to notice a violation of what is right 
C ice Liat iet i etene to y recognize what ts Bie My 


from another in school would not seem play but trivial to ; 


that pencil. That meant that the taking away of A pe 
inds of deprivation to them. Butt 


present sense of loss es oe the red and blue pencil, $0 


a 


evocative of strange, mysterious lands. 

In many other ways, my childhood was rather a deprived one. 
There was a man who used to.sell long, stick- like candy in front 
of our school. I never had the money to buy one. The-Laskar 
boys used to make a point of showing their candy tome when 


: they até It. Yaqub, ‘Bashir and some other boys used to play with 
~Royal brand marbles. I never managed to buy one. My brother 


used to get a kind of grapefruit as a ball for me to play with. 


Showkat's uncle once bought him a green T-shirt with a zipper 
e looked really good in it. But I had to wear 


“un fashionable shiek sewn at home by my mother. I had only two 
valuable possessions—the harmonica and that red and blue 
pencil. Why should Yaqub get hold of those? 

_T don't know to how many people I told my story of woo—bu! 
no one bothered to do anything. One day the headmaster happened 
to be taking our English class. J:was sitting there, deapondent. 





Whenever he took our classes, I was the last one asked (o answer 


Arjun, you must tell them what it is. 
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T hunched my shoulders, and said, 'I don't know.' | 
Every boy in class knew as wel] as the headmaster that the 
word was nothing,to me. Why, I never made a mistake even In 
spelling words like conscience or hygiene. The headmaster stared 
at me In amazement, 

‘Can't spell this word. Why don't you try?’ 

'No, I won't.’ | 

He walked up to me, pushed my chin up with one finger and 
said stemly, ‘Why? why won't you answer me?’ 

_ Normally we were petrified of the headmaster, Whenever he 

was angry the victim would receive a caning, But at that particular 








sperate indeed body at home had warned me not to 
ath a single word about thal pencil. “Tcould not help 


we 
saying-tn-eheated-votce, "Why should Yaq ub “take away my — 


pencil?’ 
Emotion slurred my words, and the whole question was so 


irrelevant, that the headmaster at first had trouble understanding 
me. He frowned at me and asked, ‘Pencil? What pencil are yer 


talking about?’ 
Jagannath, who sat next to me, had beeH pulling at my shirt 


all the time to stop me from saying any more. Yaqub, after all, 


was feared by everybody, But I just went ahead, saying, 'I am - 
_ssibing osu is zoo anymore.’ | a 
“Why nat?’ asked the headmaster. | 


encil,' 
~ Amjad Ali brooded in silence for a while over that one. Then 
he called Yaqub over to the blackboard, “Yaqub stood: there, 
looking at me with an evil, red gleam in his eyes. In front of a 


roomful of boys, Amjad Ali announced, "This boy is not only a 
thief but a Har, He tied to me at home. [t ls mores of a sin to Hie 


than to steal. He should be punished. Arjun, you come up here - 


and box his ears.’ 
Boxing Yaqub's ears was not something I particularly cared 
for. All | wanted was to have my pencil back, But Amjad Ali 


forced me to do it—I somehow made myself just touch Yaqub's 
ears, Bul the consequences of this act were to make things morc 


12: 


ut, J felt no fear, The desperation born of childish burt {is 


Arjurt 


' Ait “The whole village hummed with the news, In 1955 il 
| 4 Sa lerrible malter fora Hindu boy tn bowthecurs Ol a Muslim 


boy. For severut days our family guaked with feur 

—WTF Amjad Ali isa person whom | remember very well. There 
was another thing he said some other day, which I have not 
forgotten, I! was sometime after the pencil incident. Amjad Ali 


ae ee 
err ars 
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happened to be the kind of person who'deplored the stupidily of 
Et the insane rage building up between the two-countries (India 
a and Pakistan). It is true that a faulty social system Hud allowed 
a t-Bengal (Now 
= | Bangladesh), But Amjad Ali clearly said he was not in favour of 
a making the helpless people of a later age pay the price of thu 
oppression. Political ignorance and obstinacy had led to the 
a splitting of one country into two, each of which had one religion 
Ye ‘as its majority. Bul to oppress the minority In any sountry seemed 
ia churlish to him-However, in those days-offeverisi’ lunacy, people 


The 


ao ee 


dike him did not command papular attention. 


Later, of course, the peopl East Bengal changed a lot. 
Be They realized thal you could not rule a country in the num ¢ “of 
_—teélipion.-People of the same religion could exploil cuch other 


TS teat gm F Gs yt ae 2s 
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te just as much, fight as bitterly over the conflict of interests. And 
Be: when that realization came, tt was people like Amjad Ali who 
: a stepped forward to reconstruct East Bengal, But in 1954 or 1955, 
a the prevalent atmosphere was not so healthy. Heavy pressure 
EG was being exerted to make-a ilitary state out of Bust 
fe Bengal. Add-people like Amjad Ali belonged to a very small, 
ATR E - : : ‘ 

Big sane! mingrity. 

ee After’that last incident in school, | was walking home one 
. day when Yaqub, along with four or five other boys, waylaid me 
ae and took uway my pencil, my harmonica and my books, They 
SR . utso told moe Wor bf I reported this to Amjad All aguin, thon my 
ae parents would find my body in the Jute fields. All those boys 
a boxed my curs so hard that they tumed red, They also took care 
Ee (0 inform me that il was a great pleasure for them to treat u 
ee Brahmin‘s-sorrinthis fashion, Then they knocked me down and 
ee went off, one of them playing my harmonicu. 

ee The enclave where our house was, used to be culled Puranburi 
Ns. Nee as 
Be . 7 —> 

ee 29 
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sturied treating them with deference. Any time an incident of 
terror was reported, these old men would whisper among 
themselves, ‘The untauchables-will side with” ee ee fees ore 
side with us.’ 

But.though we had never had to witness a riot in our own 
village, we could not avoid hearing about riots in nearby 
Narayanganj, or even Dacca, And every time that happened, a 


Fett 
eo =o ll of fear would descend on us. She ultimate terror-waste-heat 


in terror of him. And-arthat-time;the- ‘Muslim League had ~ 
of ariot in India, And it wa 


tremendous power in East Bengal. That was sabre be a - : C. 
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(Iierally. ‘old house’ }-a neighbourhood consisting of seven or 

cipht familics, When all the elders of Puranbari heard of this 

incident, they decided that 1 was not to be sent to school for a 

month. They also told me never to talk about this to anybody, It: 
__IS quile casy to force a littic hoy af eleven to stay at hoine, Amjad 

Ali was considered a decent person, But one of his brothers was 

a big shot in the Muslim League. Everybody in the village went 


















brought about Pakistan—naiurs teh, Sie 
= TR 
[i Was hard To Timd-any-mun-shere Hine or Muslim, who Was a when.will it come, when-witt somebody attack-us?.On-such days, 
ae scared of the bigwigs in the party, Our community members = even the boys would stop playing, the women wouldn't quarrel 
te been so overcome with (error, that they did not even naye- eA with one another, the old men would not gossip about other 
the guts to ask for fair play. oO Be peoplo—a lowering cloud would settle on each and every face. 
ee a The partition of India meant many losses for many Seople. Me a Qocasionally, t-stilt-see-that phenomenon today. If there is a 
Some lost their lives, some everything they possessed, So if | ee a communal riot in Gujarat, the faces of the Muslim population in 
| ae that I lost my pencil and that harmonica, it-can-sound Bey Kolkata bear the mark only one ~ \ 
n a, vad H 
rpr isingly incons . ise" Ware: my only a ght a fire, the flames of which can spread ravenously 
chee SSeSSt > sed and blue | Es — in untold directions. | 
dc lomedeenics te RRA Riva : ' mati 
and silver dreams-of my childhood. All the private places where ie The Muslims in our village, who had had an education, often 


| used to play my harmonica “the pond, in the bamboo Be commented in front of us that there were many more incidents 
en though 


Oves, next 10 the cane bushes—-all these-places-t ee 
eek (O’outbursts-of weepii ater bore | BS ong of riots la Hindustan (India) than in Pakista 
eee - > a — ing a secular state. True, there 
| had never seen a riot in my village. Riots never do happen os veway of TETUUAg thls, But inwardly we Would Bak, whose 
23) BE ARE a intheea —_ al ( 


oR ina ya pult is it? Who stands to gain by prove 
capped dear all, itis difficultto = iy days, nobody in Pakistan used the names Bhicae. or India. It 
rson you know, Sa on the whale, we had had an amicable Oo COL alled Hindustan exists 
in our village. Apart from the 
funtouchables in 
village toa, Al one time it was forbidden for us caste Hindus to. is 


















Owever, though we did not have riots in the alinge: 
burglaries-and hold-ups were steadily on the increase. Not just 










ii ids West enc ae % =a night either, but during the day as well. It was never any use to 
Miser they would sand outside-tn-the eourtyard a f iy goto the police, If the person you suspected of theft, or even had 
thay even happened to lcan-ogainsi the wall, we would have to of soon committing the crime, happened to be a Muslim, you could 
ae our drinking WHEE ie suatest tently conse! wilh ss & nayar mention his name. For then the officer in charge of the 








| | YO Os WE WETS a OICe statio would loudly « declare it to be an attempt to vilify 
desperately (rying to establish a common identity of Hi preity Ness f crimes, ‘then why didn’t we 


ee Herm; y could swell our ranks. The village. Idors  & to stay. By that time, 
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many non-Bengali Muslims from Bihar and the other western 
states of Ind 

who w 
of th 






left unsold, for sentimental reasons. 
I remember the Banerji house-—a huge magnificent mansion. 


The only concrete building in our village, three storsys high. An 
fron gate in front. Now, that house is surrounded by encroaching 


weeds and bushes, the Jair of jackals and civet cats. These cats, 
which were small replicas of tigers, would sit in the wilderness 
at night and scream. We children would often playfully shout at 
them, ‘Cheap or dear’, The response sounded an Approximation 
of “dear” so we felt that even those wretched animals could 
foretel! the coming inflation. 

In my limited childhood experience, the Banerji mansion 
symbolized the ultimate expression of wealth and magificence, 
 And-everyone + tt erji House. Ganapati 

Banerji's handsome, educated sons held jobs in different places— 
Ketkata,Bambay, even London. But the elderly Ganapati had 
stayed on in East Bengal with all his other relatives, dependents 
" and hangers-on: He had a rifle with which he fired blanks, anytime 


there was a furore in the village. And what a variety of fruit grow 


In thelr orchard—different kinds of mangoes, lychees, seven or 
eight types of guava and countless others. We would stand outside 


the gates and gaze at them. For we were forbidden to enter. One 


night, a few of us did dare to sneak in, but the huge dogs gave us- 


the chase of ourlives, | 

So nobody had a clue as to why the powerful Banerjiy 
eventually had to leave the village, The story went that the District 
Magistrate had insulted Ganapatj Banerji, and hurt his feelings 
irrevocably. After all, ever since the days of the British Raj, 
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magistrates, sub-divisional officers and superintendents of police 
had stayed at the Banerji House whenever they came 10 the 
village. And the one or two days of their slay was ulways mude 
into an imponant occasion, The very best food would be procured 
for them. It wus considered a great honour to be able to house 
the magistrate or superintendent of police. And many of them” 
had accepted the hospitality of the Banerjis. But now, a magistrate 
could surnmon Ganapati Banerji to his court and insult hin in 
public! | . | 
Ldo not know how much of their land the Banerjis managed 
to sell, Bul (he house was not disposed of, All the furniture--- 
even the iron gates and doors and windows—was Iell behind for 


the tuking, usd those disuppeured suun enough. Incaxorubly, the 
wilderness look over, 30 that even in broud daylight the sight of 
the house mude you shiver, Rumour had it that Ganapal) Banerji's 


| , ( | “hud built, 
e.could be seen wanderin he place every evening. 











Been his idea. 
‘Come let's go and get some mangoes,’ he had said to me. 


As we wenl, ] remembered an incident which had happened 
when I was much younger, The Banerjis were celebrating i 
religious festival with extraordinary splendour. Lights in the 
garden, decorations of flowers and paper chains. Relatives from 
different places had come for the occasion, How beautiful their 
clothes were! And the women—fair-skinned and beautiful like 
the images of goddesses, the sound of their laughter like sweat 
unfamiliar music. I stood outside those iron gates with my fuce 
pressing against the bars and looked and Jooked. I cin still seu 
myselfas [ wus (hen, bure-bodied, u thin boy dressed only in u 
pair of shorts, gazing wide-cyed on a fairy-tale world where there 
was only happiness and plenty. Then my father came up behind 
‘me, pul a hand op my shoulder and said, ‘What are you doing 
here? You should fnot stand here tike this, son, Theyllibink you. 
ure u Oeggur . 
My brother and | wandered uround the deserted, desolate 
house for a long lime. Occasionally my Mesh would creep, lor | 
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thought | could hear deep sighs. My brother went on pices up 
derelict objects—a broken pair of glasses, an empty jar of face 
cream, He looked as if he was expecting to stumble on hidden 
ircasure any minute. Then we came to a huge mango tree. The 
fruit was longish in shape, parrot green in colour. Sweet as honey 
(oo, Thick jungle growth surrounded the tree. Bei when we came 
closc, we saw four or five people squatting‘on the ground, 
ciigaged in some secret activity, We were immediately terrified, 


One of them was Rajjab Sheikh. He glared at us and said, ‘Look 
ut these Brahmin brats, snooping around here. Get lost.’ | 


Panes orineulis 





a We seemed to be 
’) (just because we were Brahmins. 
ter the Banerjis, ( was the Duttas' turn isles The family : 


used (0 have quite a prosperous grocery store in the main market. 


They also Owned extensive agricultural land. Their house was 
next to the canals on the other side livad the Muslim peasants. I 
remember that year there were a jot of dying fish floating on the 


surface of the canal, We knew that if you put carbolic soap in the 
pond, the fish would die. Enemies often did that to you. But why 
on earth should fish-be dying off inthe canal? Many people 
thought that the fish had been poisoned and one should nat eat 
(hem. But the poor cannot afford the luxury of being finicky 
over such things. The poor don't die that easily anyway, 

So we spesbeie Wile mrtioa wid Hentar Skill 
around In the waters of the canal. One by one, the fish kept on 
Moating up to the surface, very weak, sometimes turning up on 


their stomachs, But they wére hard to get hold of. As soon as we 
toughed them, they would slip out and surface again further off, 


But eventually I did manage to get a five-pound carp. And as for 


my brother, he really caught quite a few, of different kinds. In 
the and, he even got a fishbone stuck in his hand.. 


All this Ashing made us very tired. So we wont over to the | 


Cuttn house, to ask fora drink of water, Tha sorvant,.Pucdidar, 
brought us water in a shining bell metal jug. But when the ald 


grandmather noticed it, she told him off very sharply. Apparently, 
one should never give children water by itself, IC is supposed to 
Dring had luck to the house, So she sent Amalad: tous with some 
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preased coconut sweets. I'll never forget the magic of that laste. 
After that, we boys used to turn up at that house with or without 
reason, just to drink some water. Every time Amaladi would 
give us those same sweets, So we started referring to the house 
among ourselves. as ‘the sweet house.’ 

Mr. Dutta had four daughters; no sons, not even sons-in-law. 
Amuladi had been widowed two years after her wedding and 
had come back to her father's home. She had a very quiet and 


serene nature; her face.was like the still, quiet waters of a pond 
in the afternoon. Nobody had ever heard her raise her voice. If 
there was a severe illness in any house, Amaladi ‘would be 


summoned to nurse the patient. Efforts were being made’at that 


- time to find a husband for the next sister, Kamaladi, In those 


daya,- it was becoming increasingly difficult to find eligible 


bridegrooms for Hindu girl tan, 
““THare are some women Who show strong maternal tendencies, 


- even from their childhood, They are born to be mothers, in 


motherhood lies their happiness. When we saw Amaladi she was 
only (wenty-two-or twenty-three, But she never behaved with us 


like an elder sister, she was more like a mother, And yet, she had 


been widowed at twenty, so her promise of maternity was doomed 
to remain unfulfilled. That was why she always made a point of 
feeding ‘the little boys io the village, whenever she saw them. 


While we até, she would look at us with deep, lingering 


‘tenderness. Seven-year-old Abbas from the fishermen’s 


community had lost his mother. He would apens practically all 


his time with Amalaai, | 
I still remember there was not a breath of swaa about 


Amaladi, It is fairly easy to spread ugly gossip about a healthy 
young widow. But whenever we went near Amaladi, we seemed 


from the sickbed, which one had lost weight, nothing went 


unnoticed, 
Amaladi had not had much education. Often she would say 


to me, ‘Arjun, you'd better work hard in school. Then you will 
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huve to come and tell me all about the many strange countries of a 
q There are some ls in this. world who cannot bear the 


(he world,’ Though Amaladi was a widow, she still managed to 
remind-me of the picture of a woman saint in.my school-books. existence of unythy auty torthesrssimceviteb ly 


Tam sure she understood quite well why we went to her house q a “for destruction tHone days pert was nothing Eoould imagine 
so often to ask for a drink of water. But she never showed an i. (hat Wis more heamifur tna Arata) 


ee 


unwelcoming face. The amazing thing was thatthe sweets were ‘9 Perhaps it is beeguse | was noun actual witness ta the 
always prepared in that house. Every day. We neverhadtohave | i discovery in the jute ficlds, that it brings such horror to my ound. 
water by itself, Amaladi would just look at us, and say, ‘Come it ing ea apes: aaa in ie a te bears for 


and sit down children, You must be thirsty, Have a bit of a sweet 
first.' And those wonderful sweets, made of thickened milk and 
cocorlat, redolent of camphor. The taste still lingers in my mouth. 





Altaf, the postmaster's son, was a great friend of mine, He and 4 ei : 
I spent quite a few afternoons talking to Amalad/, We were about oY is 100 late to tell you any stories. — | 
-, Fifteen days ufter this, the Duttas Jefi East Bengal, A group 


ten, but she never made us fee) unimportant because of our age. : 
Her younger sister, Kamajad/, was a more aggressive person. @& of Bihari refugees had come and settled in Madaripur, Sometimes 
She once told me off very sharply because we hadtakenalime gf they would.come into our village und glare at us with the red lust 
from one of their trees, the kind of lime thathasastrong fragrance, 3 I of blood in their eyes, Everyone blamed them secretly for this 
But Amaladi happened to come by and said, ‘How can you scold | #e ° incident, Not that our police did anything about it, Mr. Dutta 
them like that just for picking one lime? How can you? Thattree = ji f — 100k his wife and daughters away with him, But his parents, the 
is loaded with limes, What can we possibly do with allofthem? old grandmother and grandfather, stayed on. The old people 
Then she herself picked some limes and stuffed them into our 7 — wanted to die in their ancestral home. Somejimes, when ] went 
| : down to the canal, | would see grandfather watering his vegetable 


pockets, Altaf's and mine. In | 
| den't-knewowhy-T adenty thought of Amaladi today. It = ~—s plots, and grandmother sitting on the porch, waiting with empty 
eyes for the-udvent of death, Whenever | saw-themy tfett-my~ 










would have been better not to. ft 
‘The jute fields stretched over several miles, the plants as high moyih oing-dry-But | never went into that-house ag Gait to ask 
as a man, some even higher. [ have never seen such jute fiolds ff —fora-drink-ofiwater—~ 
anywhere in West Bengal. We boys used to play quite often in‘ 38 af And. Aol-went- One-by-one;- +he- Sarkarsihe-Mitrus, the . 
those wide, green fields of jute. Not only was it easy for us 'E 1 
children tohide there, but even grown men could disappear from : —— chensboutd, Sul-we-werevery-700 Oyu 
\ sight if they sat down among the Jute plants. Ifyouchased thieves, iB to a . 
N\ they would inevitably make for the jute fields to escape. twas My father su Heved-that-tndia-and~Pakisian _ would 
in one of those fields that a group of boys discovered Amaladi's  -  _betOme-one again. All those who had Jef ine village of 
5 body. I wasn't there with them, but my brother was. Her throat Y ‘Son otbgaiy Spend 
; had been cut, there were innumerable stab wounds alloverher ff “Fembers working in aus Bier ' 
body, and not a shred of clothing on her, After ravishing her # ~~ Kolkata, Delhi or Bombay. would come home for the annual - 
they could not be content with just killing her, nee had wanted wr Puja festival. Muskm friends and peasants would also come, 
\ to hack her to pieces. % — invited to the Pujafeast, The drums and cymbals would once 


on again deafen the ears as the devotional ritual of the qrati was — 
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carried oul, My father went around declaring, ‘The saint ES . 
\fabindo has said that we don't have to wait much longer, reo 
slims will embrace -am 


UtHy wi me by 1957. Hindus and 


we shall remain brothers.’ My father was a teacher in the 


government school. He had the habit of lapsing into English * 


phrases quite frequently. I still remember, his monthly salary 















cach other as brothers, and the past will be-past.-Jn the future, 
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“was thirty-two rupees, and even that was not paid regularly Wg 
aa When the first wave of the exodus took place, many of ihe ae 
elder Muslims in the village came to us and expressed their a FE 
regrets. Some of them we called brother or uncle,.They would a 
say, Why do you all have to leave? We have no bitterness between aie 
ourselves. We will stay together in friendship and harmony, And a ig 
as long as we are around, we won't allow anybody to lay a finger 4 aa 
On you, But‘if you let yourselves be terrorized into leaving then 5 if 
so bastards will only entrench themselves even more firmly: ioe 
apa of these old men shed tears as they spoke. 4 fa 
ose bastards, | ssibie-to identify Ai 
Lena Sy On the whole, we had been on amicable terms. “Bi 
oe In our village, Occasionally, one or (wo people. - Lig | 
would glare at us or ridi $. and large, the j ft 
Sf ord inary gees an, Ev eoretien & 
. Even among the boys in Re 
my school there was not much antagonism. Truc,-I had had a fe 
problem with the Head's son, but that could happen anywhere... Tp. 
And my brother had-many Muslim friends. Whenever t went to 
Altal’s house, his family always received me with affection. fr 
“JEL there was a creeping awareness of fear among us, as if 7 ie 
coke Ol SOM t. If we received injustice, we 1 
ceapted it without expecting redress, Our position was like that 
ofa ee of thefl. Even ifhe is innocent, he hasno 4 
way of asserting that. He has‘io to bei : RK 
often has to ae his ee ee f 
‘lenders turned millions of people Into servants. | wonder how’ ‘fi 
much of this extraordinary Irresponsibility will be recorded in & 
history. i 
Not that | myself was old enough to grasp the implications of i 
all this at that time, But later { realized thateven alter the creation 
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of Pakistan, the Muslims of Bast Bengal continued to be deprived; 
the promise of happiness and prosperity was not realized. [t is 
\rue that once the Competition with the Hindus was eradicated, 
Bengali Muslims had a greater chance to receive education, they 


“had aici Tore jobs, and slowty-there was the 
emergefice of a middleclass among them. But they still remained 
the ‘victims of economic exploitation at the hands of the West 


oa 


Rr 


Pakistanis, The Bengali Muslims never managed to acquire 
power; the West Paki ned to playthe-part-ef foreign 


g in absolute terms, it would not-be'a mistake to say 
{ within the framework of Pakistan, East Bengal never 
. Two fragments of land with a thousahd 


sundering mi één them—the only connecting link being — 
cf iok them time to realize how absurdthe link 
eas ders-of- power In Pakistan had no proper adherence 
to {siam. In thelr-manner, life-atyle, food and habits, they aped 
the British. Islam was only used by them-as -&_peg on which to 
Treag-thelr anti-India dogmas or their hatred of Hindus, ~~ 
When the Hindus in East Béngal stopped setting their tand, 
<The situation changed even more. Ever ordinary villagers started 
feeling greedy. For if the Hindus could be frightened into leaving 
without selling their property, then their-land-could be taken 







 pOssession of; Most of the Muslim peasants were extremely poor, 
c ood meal. How long could you expect 


3 ire free land? It was not their 
fault—the fault lay with those who had created the reason for 
such needs. Non-Bengali Muslims also tried to fan the flame 
Of this-greed. I don't know much about the people in the cities 
who had palitical interests. But this I can say, that I had never 


before seen antagonism-—between ordinary villagers on the 


grok igionGls yas the no iders who same 


in pa to emen apie an @anrecto 

Gradually the empty how 6re occupied, Muslim 
refugees from Madaripur came in one day and took over several 
of them. The Banerji mansion was once again filled with people. 
The Sengupta house near the market was taken by a man called 
Rafiqul Alam and his family, who had acquired it legally, Mr. 
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Alam, h lawyer, had had a house in a village near Hooghly 
which he had managed to exchange with the Senguptas. 

SoMr Alam had not had to suffer any Joss. Yet, 23 soon as he 
came-he-started provoking Communal antagonism everywhere, 
Islam was totally endangered in Hindustan, he said; the Muslims 
hardly dared to set foot in the streets, the Hindus immediately 
mowed them down; even the police would fire on Muslims as 
. $00 as they saw them. Radio Pakistan was also doing its bit 
through propaganda, A lot of people jn the village had managed 
to acquire cheap American radio sets/ And if you listened to Radio 
Pakistan broadcasts at the time, you thought that India was only 
a land of bestiality, where aggression was the}law, 

My father and his friends were so terrified of these broadcasts 


and their possible repercussi a 


ef ean tree in our village, The conduct of Hindus in 
JSdia was severely condemned and even a resolution was passed, 
But such measures were like attempts to stem the influx of flood 
by bailing out the onrushing water, 
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You see, I remember everything, not the slightest details has 
escaped me, my memory has not lapsed at all, I am lying in a 
hospital bed in Kolkata. Shukla came and visited me a while - 
back. Haranda, Sukhen, Dibya and some others came ‘in the 
moming. Apparently, Labonya and her father Biswanath had 
come lO Se ms yesterday in the afternoon, but I had been asleep. 
The whole of my head is covered with bandages, my arms are 
strapped to the bed. But my head itches in a most. unbearable 


‘ashion.Nurse, why don't you take off this baridage a 
a nd t 
ny head a Jittle? Y shall be grateful forever, & scratch 


When my father died, I did not have to shave my head as is 
he usual custom, In fact, we were unable to Carry out the proper 
ituals for him, On the eighth day after his death, our house caught 
ire. We still don't know whether anyone set fire to it deliberately | 
T whether it was Just an accident, The foundations were earth, 
ot concrete, the walls made of tin and the roof thatched with 
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"hay. Not a scrap of cement or iron anywhere. The whale thing 


was structured round bamboo poles Wed with coir ropes. ‘The 
slightest spark could ignite it ike wa matchbox, . 

My father died af apoplexy. He just went to bed one night 
and never woke upmagain, Belore this, he had had occusional 
bouts of usthama, but otherwise he had been in good health. | 
suppose it was the accumulated toll of poverty, anxicly and fear 
which caused his death, As [ve satd earlier, in (he days before | 
wos born, or even when | was a baby, my futher would gave 
home and just disappear from time to time, There would Ke no 
word from him for three or four months. But of late, he had not 
been able to do that, For that would have gneant the loss of his. 
leaching job, und starvation for his family, But it is always true 
Kalu man who is strongly drawn by the world outside, cannot. 


‘By - survive lang in captivity al home. Perhaps that is why my father 


left home forever, | | 

Some of the villagers helped us out with money, and we 
did make arrangements for observing the rituals of the dead. 
But the fire came belore the eleventh duy. Even on the day 
after the fire, we tried lO reconstruct our domestielly in the 
middle of destruction. You are nol supposed to leave your 
home during the period of mourning. So that following might, 
my mother builed us some rice and vegetables in an 
earthenware pol. But that same night several other houses in 
the village burned. down. Dawn saw us leave the village in 
‘separate little groups. | 

The grapefruit tree had escaped the touch of fire. It was loaded 
with fruit. We left it bchind. My brother and I curried two bundles 
slung from our shoulders. Qur mother held our hands firmly, A 
few sleps brought us neur Jipan Chakrubarty's fumous lime 
orchard. Now the place had hecome a wilderness. The fragrant 


#8) lime trees and the gardenia trees had encroached on cach other's 


preserves. | remember the overpowering, intoxicaling smell that 
used to come to my nostrils in the evenings, whenever | happened 
to walk past the orchard. Clusters of fire-flies would iluminuie 
the darkness. Could even heaven look more beautiful’ Jibun 
Chakraburty used {0 gel very angry everytime you plucked a 
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lime from his ees. He would run after you with uprajsed sandal 
in hand, Often in the mornings. when our mother gave us last 


naght’s soaked rice for breakfast, my brother and I would run to - Es : 


lear same leaves from the lime trees. As soon as you squeezed 


those leaves, and mixed them with the rice, they gave offa most 


wonderful flavour, Can | ever forget the smell of those lime 
teayes? 

We went ulong the raised path beside the narrow canal. On 
one side were the jute fields, on the other thé rice fields. At the 
edge of the canal, a cane grove housed the nest of bulbuls. [ had 
un impulse to run forward and pluck some ripe cane fruit. But 
[ didn’t. IC was in those jute fields that Amaladi's dismembered 
body had been discovered. I was afraid to go there. 

A little further on, where the road curved; you could see the 
big banyan tree. At onc.time this used to be the site where the 


SS Kali was worshipped, Wandering gypsies came and 


hed their tents 


had never had the courage to peer Inside. We all knew that it 
housed a shhankhachur snake, a kind of cobra, Once we had seen 


a pair of cycs glittering in the darkness of the hole—probably a 
polecat or a civet cat—but we had pretended it was a real tiger. 


The village cremation ground was also near the banyan tree. [t . 
was only a few days ago (hat we had cremated miy father here. 


Nobody inthe village dad died in the last few days, So the remains 
afourdead, bits and pieces OF burnt wood aad shards from broken 
pots all day undisturbed. My mother said,’ Don’tlaok that way, 
don't turn your head. Come along, walk fast,’ She had nat even 
had the time to mourn our father, At that point, her only 
preoccupation was how to save us. So we walked past the banyan 


(rec, ss agli oles you were supposed to break a 
pot and walk away from emution ground without looking 
hack, Wertoo-wers-leaving our cremation ground behiitd, never 


to look back again, 
{tC was not Quite daylight. The village was still asleep, the 


peasants had not come to work in the fields, We left behind the 
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O, During the day, we could. come here >} 
quite often to play, but at night the place gave me the shivers. There. 
was a decp hole in the massive trunk of the banyan tree. But I 
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temple of Shiva, the betelnut grove, the big pond—the same pond 
where I had learnt to swim. The road sloped considerably near 
the settlement of the untouchables. During the monsoon, 
rainwater would accumulate here until it blended with the waters 
of the canal. We had to swim across this place when going to 
school. Thank God it was not the monsoon ‘now. Qanapati 


Banerji's house was now full of people, all the weeds and bushes 


cleared, No doubt his father's ghost had also ceased haunting the 


place. But even in that house not a Apu stirred,. We walked past, 


unobserved. 
But there was one person whom we shuld net escape. Our 


headmaster Amjad Ali would get up every day at. the crack of 
dawn and stroll down to the canal while brushing his teeth with 
a twig broken from a neem tree. A habit of many years. Suddenly 
we came face to face with him. The headmaster stopped short in 
his tracks. His face looked melancholy. After a short silence he 


apes tO U8, 
‘So you all have decided to leave too?’ 


We were speechless My mother was frightened. Bvemventiis 


frightened her now. Her grip on our hands tightened. The 


headmaster spoke to me, 
‘Arjun, your exams are only one month away, Will you go 


away without taking them?’ 

What could I say in reply? Tears choked my voice, | could 
hardly look at him. Amjad Ali came forward a few steps and 
said in a tone of entreaty, ‘Please don't go. I myself shall write to 
the District Board and get funds sanctioned to rebuild your house.’ 

I don't know whether it was anger or hurt that was uppermost, 
but our mother suddenly spoke with suppressed violence, 

‘Don't speak to him, don't say a word, Quick, start walking. 


Don't keep on standing here.’ 

She pulled us by the hand. Probably her words reached the 
headmaster’s ears. We moved forward a few steps. My brother 
only turned his head and said, ‘Goodbye sir, we must go.’ 

Sadly the headmaster sald, ‘Don't talk about going, say you 


will be back.’ 
lt was probably out of habit that he said that. [t was customary 
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nol to speak of going at the time of departure, you were Supposed 
(o talk about coming back, But we would never be able to come 
back again. Those afternoons spent catching fish in the submerged 
rice fields, the fragrance of lime leaves in the rice, the call of 
chameleons from the banyan tree, swimming across to school, 
shivering with fear of the supernatural, climbing the date palm 
irees (0 steal the tapped, accumulated juice, accepting sweets 
from Amaladi, encountering a chameleon underneath 4 (ree— 
my native land consisted of all this and so many other images. 
And J left it behind, 
We walked eleven miles to Madaripur, Other groups had 


come and joined us along the way. Riots had started in 
Nareyanganj, in reprisal against riots in Titagarh near Kolkata. 
So thousands of helpless people were coming into Madaripur. 


We had never seen Titagarh, nor had we ever been to 
Narayanganj; we did not know the people who were killing or 
being killed in those places. But we had to leave our homes 
because of them, 

The river Ariyal Khan flows past Madaripur, its swift current 
as potent as its name, Before this, ] had come only once to the 
banks of the Ariyal Khan, I was with my father who had come to. 
buy some hilsa fish, | was about five years old, All the fishermen 
and boatmen took me in their arms and petted me. That was the 
Ailsa season, There were countless vessels midstream, all catching 
fish, The markete-were-awash with Ailsa, My father bought a 
three pound fish for two annas, The fishermen gave us a tiny 
hilsa for free..'Fry this one whole and give it to the little 


gentleman, sir' they said to my father. 
Now when we came to that same river bank, we had to wait 


‘or the steamer, for thirty-six hours we had to sit there. The first 
iteamer did not have room for us. So we Slept in the open fields 
in the river bank, We satisfled our hunger by chewing on 
lattened, dried rice. After all, we were Brahmins, custom forbade 


s from cooking in such oundings, open to possible 
Onlamination by other castes, Actually, we did have some rice 


nd foodstuff with us to cookNAnd, of course, we forgot all such 
ictates of custom and ritual within a few days,’ 
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There were so many people waiting for the steamer, and vel 
there way hardly aby noise, any rush. One and all, NEY sill wee 
in a mute daze, Staring at the fiver, Waiting for the ae 
remember my cyes began to hurt from the intensity of staring, 


To be quite honest, | was-slill too young, dl the age ol cleven, i 


4 





be yverwhelmed | 
its (he 


singe and disognt land. So the lack of food and having to sleep 
in an open hekddid not make me sulter Mou much. — 
The river Ariyal Khan has no associations o| holifiess ae 
the Gunyes. On the contrary, the recurrence of Hoods oe ila 
disastrously change the course of the VET, Us well as the pee 
incursions by pirates, have given the river a feartul ee ee 
Yet, it was un the banks of this river that our mother mu Se 
complete the final rituals of the dead. Without the benclit ie 
und prayers, we just sat on the river bank and made our ul eune 
of souked rice lo the spiri-of-our-dead_father. There-was no (Ne 
sha ads: the uableached-cloth-we had put-on-te- nite 


to shave our he 


_the- period. of mourning was not discarded either. As Tor cating 


fish or meat, that came ages later. Sees 

There is no point in dwelling on subsequent details, This fs 
nol & travelogweeSuch experiences of horror und sadness urc 
better left untold, | | fe og 

The steamer brought us to Khulna. There also we encountered 
masses of people. It was impossible to get on to a (rain for jee 
days, Many people reached the limits of their patience here, ant 
started fighting and jostling among themselves. One group uae 
decided they would not wait for the train, but make for the Indian 


border on foot. We made the mistake of Joining them, But aa 
could we hyve donc? There was no one we could turn to fc 


advice, |-was eleven, my brother seventeen, and our mother in a 

daze in these.tolally-unknown surroundings. She had once visited 

Kolkata in her youth, but thal visit had nothing In common with 
this experience. | | ; 

Reset: the group fora while belore losing them. 

{ into real trouble, We had no sense ol 


That was when we 3 | | 
difection. {t is always unnenvingtotravel-ontootthrough 


~ 
t 
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unfamiliar towns and villages. The inhabitants look’ at you 
strangely, Even though there had heen no riots in Khulna at that 
(ime, still it was a time of anarchy and robbery. It is very easy lo 


rob helpless people, 

Not that we feared being robbed, We had nothing much to 
lose except our lives. And our mother was watching out for us 
with the sharp protective look of a mother bird, No, the danger 
came from a different quarter, | — , = 

Two men appeared one day and showed us a great deal of 


sympathy, They wanted us to come with them and promised'to 
shelter us. And we did not doubt their kindness cither, But my 


mother was only thirty-four at that time. Her health was stil] 
good, her complexion beautifully fair, The people in ouF village 
used (0 say, “The Raychoudhury bride is just like an image of the 
goddess Laxmi. Flow were we to know that this was.a possession 
sufficient to warrant robbery? The amazing thing was that those 


ur father, aad thelr. 


iwe-men_hnd realized that we had just lost aur fe 
cxapressions—of sympathy—were profusg. Yai, they had no 


compunction about coveting our mother, She would not have 
escaned, not would we have survived with our lives, had it not 
been for a stroke of luck. Another group of men turned up with 
{he same motive, and gorinto a fight with the first4wo. That is 
how we managed to get an opportunity to escape. ° 

We left two more villages behind before coming to a huge 
empty house on the river bank where we took shelter for three 
days. My mother had sprained her ankle while we were escaping, 
and by now she was unable to walk. The house must have 
belonged: to some Hindu family, deserted in haste. The doors 
and windows were still undamaged. For one whole day we just 
sat there behind barred doors. But we could not continue like 
that, We had not had a bite to eat for the last four or five days. 
The rice and provisions we had started out with, had scattered 
by the waysidec—we had absolutely nothing to cat, Chat was when 


ny brathor and | decided to tuke turia and go bagging. 
If you are really desperate, you stop fearing even death. We 


did not know what kind of people the villagers were, certainly 
we could not have anticipated the new dangers that could befall 
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us ul Any moment. Yet, the pangs of hunger drove us to plunge 


‘into the settlements of the weavers and fishermen and start 


begging. This was the first time I was doing something like this, 
yet the art of begging came naturally to me. I would wander 


_ from door to door, asking for alms ina piteous, wailing monotone. 


Tho sacred thread round my neck, my unkempt hair, and the 
unbleached cloth | wore, proclaimed that [ was a Brahmin boy 
who had. lost hig father. Even now, I think, the practice of giving 
alms to the orphan exists in most communities. 

Oné day, I was given a pound of rice, two aubergines and 
{wo potatoes at one of the village houses. What joy’that. was! I 
forgot all my sorrows, It seemed I had been granted the most 
entrancing treasure on earth, the world was full of happiness, 
What a lovely smell the rice had, the colour of the fresh vegetables 
so beautiful. I skipped along to our riverside hideout and banged - 


_ furlously on the door in my excitement. My mother and brother 


asked in tremulous tones to fear, "Who is it? 
‘It's Arjun. Open the door, Look mather, look at what I 


got for you today,’ 
1 cannot remember the name of that sheltering village, but the 


few days we were there went reasonably well, But thea the villagers 
started to come by and peer inside the house, and worse than that, 
the police tumed up too. So we had to leave. We travelled for a 
while before encountering another group wheo-werewalking to 
the border. We never lost them. In fact, we are still with them. 
None of them had come from our village, but they did belong 
to our district. Some of them-even knew my father. In fact, there 
was this blind old man who said he had known my father quite: 
well in the days before he had lost his sight. That was when I 
First met Grandfather Nishi. He used to belong to a group of 
terrorists at one time, until he was captured by the police and 
lost his eyesight under torture. He had had to give up his eyes in 
order to liberate his country; now that the country had gained 
independence, he was reduced to destitution, forced to leave his 
home behind and stumble forward in search of some unfamiliar, 
dark abode. Labonya was about six or seven years old at that 
time. It was she who used to hold Grandfather Nishi’s hand and 


have 
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guide his steps. Grandmother was still alive, but arthritis had 


robbed her of the power to walk. Uncle Biswanath had to carry © 


herin his arms. | 

We finally reached Bongaon after crossing the border at 
Haridaspur, Everyone was overwhelmed with Joy. We were safe 
at last, nobody would come hunting us again. What a marvellous 


ense of shelter and security. I don't know why, but we thought 
tha oon as we crossed the border, willing arms would open 
| : ers. Members of 


ifferent families would come forward and claim us as their 
uests. Whenever a newcomer had arrived in our village, It had 


to dinner, In the same fashion, we thought, these people here 
would welcome us-and listen engerly to our tales of €xodus. 


Several camps had been set up near the station, but there was 
hardly room to move there. The station platform was swarming 
with human beings. Thess uprooted people had taken shelter in 
nelghbouring fields, under the trees, Eating, sleeping, 
defecating—everything went on in the same place. And, of 
course, cholera came and carried them off rapidly, one after the 
other, Labonya's grandmother, having traversed all that distance 
in her son's arms, finally died in Bongaon, The soil of India did 
not give her a chance to live. 

The volunteers from the Ramkrishna Mission came every day 
(o distribute some rice, lentils and British milk—-which iy what 
we called the acutely tasteless powdered milk. But there was 
always a scramble to get hold of those meagre supplies. ‘ 
‘Government workers also came every day to count our numbers,” 


and every day they made mistakes. 
My brother and I, with our mother, had managed to find a 


niche in one corner of the platform. In this new country where 
even the language was hard to understand we could only look on 
helplessty at everything, a terrible sense of emptiness in our 
hearts, The local people would come to the overbridge in the 
Station and stand and stare at us, as if we were a new breed of 
animals, No one came forward to speak to us. No one said, you 
are our guests, come and have a meal with us at home, — 
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been the custom of the local families to take turns and invite him: 
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Ovcnsianully, of course, iu few people would cone WwW ae 
us their kindness. After dark. They would make whispers 


| propOsilions lo.give US JOHS, ASSUTATICES of safery and shelter ty 


our mother None of them luoked like ordinary people. Thivy 
were either scrawny and wizened, or obese and gross. 
‘Here you are my boy, take this,’ said.one fat man, is he shaved 
a silver coin into.my hand und cust cavetous pluncoes at ny mother 
But by chat he we had become wise in the ways of the world. 


In spite oF beingwotr mother's sons, we had become aware of the 


value of-her youth and beauty. On the way to the border, inthe 


station, we had been forced lo hear tales of abduction and rape, 
Even though we were young boys, rrohody had tried lo keep 
| 7 ror from us. For nobody was quite in their right 


those tales of h , | Ge 
here, we had heard of the disappeurance ol 


senses. And eve 


several young girls from some of the families. J did see one ul 


them later. She looked totally distraught. Day and night, the tears 
dripped Sram her cyes., Four of those animals had ee 
together. Her mother just kept on shrieking curses at her, i 
couldn't you have died, you disgrace! ul bitch. II world os ul 
blessing to have you dead,’ That poor girl had sulfered so dota 
but what was worse, there was no one to give her uy salace, 
So, my brother and J guarded our mother ke a pair of hunting 
Jogs. Nobody could have laid a linger on her unless ae me 
killed boty of us. Whenever anyone suid anything insuHng We 
woul brisile. | threw the silver coin given to me by that fut mun, 
straight onto the railway tracks, But, Pum not ashamed to ue 
(uier that same aight, | descended on to the Inicks 10 search 
frantically until | recovered the coin, Alter all, there Is noua 
more huimifiating than having Ca starve, - 
Krom Bongaon, we gradually made our way to Seulduh station 
in Kofta Our sulverings increased, Our days were plugued by 
flies. and the nights by mosquitoes. Squalor, Jirl, noise und the 
inevitable scramble for food. The local passengers rushed pint 
us without a second look, The unmind!ul steps a) some of then 
would overturn our cooking pots from time to ume, Phis.was the 
fabled city of Kolkalta—but we never had the courage tr set fara 
outside the station. The prolonged lack of food had made my— 
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mother emaciated, her youth aad beauly had become a thing of 
ihe past, So no one came to show us kindness anymore On 
ina while, photographers from newspaper offices would a 
sand take pictures, Well-dressed reporters would come tous. sa , 5 
on the ground and ask us tricky questions—we did not rae! the . 
need to answer. When they went away, we would a 
bemoaning our fate in whispers. But there was one man a 
us whom I never heard lamenting, and this, was old blind 
Grandfather Nishi. Sometimes, in the middle of the night, J 


even heard him hum ‘Bande Mataram’ SAeSOr Di 5 
nationalist songs. | ee ee 


Finally, however, we came to the limits of our endurance. 


We had heard many rumours by then—of plans to send us to 
settle in the Andaman Islands, or Dandakaranya. But nothing 


was actually being done, Occasionally a man would come and 


-—make a speech about no Bengalis being foreed to move out of 
Indian 
government had hetrayed us by refusing to take responsibil y 


forus, But all that was over olf henderdétwe-wanted then WAS 


Liars He ee RS OOO OTs SOME OVEr Our heads, 
Cais a-day and some privacy. Before (his exodus, my 
mother had never pone out in front of Strangers, and na q 
thousand eyes were turned other, 

This was the point at which Biraj Thakur appeared before us 
A man of mystery. The members of our present colony still talk 
about him. Yet. later on, he disappeared completely, we never 
heard af him again. He did noc helong to any political party either 
for somehody would surely have said: se. | | 

He was very (all and fair. Blind in one gye. With a loud 
raucous voice, whic ou to think that this 
man was Capable of Kindnéss or benevolence. All of a sudden 
one morning, he called all the adults in our proup together around 
himself, His manner was not that of an unknown political leader 
Rather, it was like that of a village headman, who could tel! us 


off in no uncertain terms. Wo children also tried to hover gn the 
outskirts Of tho group and overhear things. 
He certainly was taller than any one of us. Blind in one cye 
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but possessed of unusual brilliance in the other. He wore a dhoti 
and a haif-sleeved shirt, and he did not squat. He sat down flat 
on the dust of the platform, along with us. He shouted at us in 
that harsh voice of his. | 

‘What do you think you are doing? Do you want to just sit 
and rot here? Are you men or just animals? Have you left your 
own homes behind only to Come and beg here? Don't you have a 
right to the soil of this country? Do you know what will happen 
if you just keep on sitting here? The children will scavenge in 
the streets, the young girls will become whores and the rest of 
you beggars. Well, why don't you open your mouths?’ 

« And Biraj Thakur went on, ‘Nobody shows you pity. when 
you beg for it, How long can you sit and wait for the government 
to (ake pity on you and send you somewhere? And why should 
Jou have to squabble among yourselves every time the 


government doles out a handful of rice or two rupees In cash? 
Are you a race of beggars? Isn't this your-emn-eoumiry? [t was 


not your fault that-th ntry was partitioned. The more you 
delay, the worse off you will be. You just can't afford to sit back 


and wait, you must fight for your rights. You will have to work 
hard to achieve self-reliance, but you can do it, There is a lot of 
land on the outskirts of Kolkata, and quite a few unoccupied 
country houses. J know them all, Come with me. You must force 
your way in, If anyone tries to stop you, fight to the death, but do 
not give up your land, 

It took Biraj Thakur many days to make his ideas acceptable 
io us. To the people of East Bengal, the right to land was a sacred 
right. They still believe that. These people who had been forced 
to leave their own land behind, still shrank from acquiring other 
people's land by force, Besides, nobody really knew Biraj Thakur. 
Who knew what kind of trouble they could get into if they were 


led by him? But finally, all these. doubts and hesitationa had to 
give way. We had come to such a pass that we could not 


contemplate anything being worse. Early one moming we set 
out with Biraj Thakur, He just came to us and announced. "Those 
of you who want to follow me, come'along now. And those of 


you who want to become beggars can stay back. Come! 


Sys 


SoniCOawespadiouy 
Not a single sou) was left behing. 
I don't suppose one could have called that a procession, We 
had not leamed the art of walking together in an orderly fashion. 


Just a group of men and women rushing along the streets—three 


(housand in all. My brother held our mother's hand, I was guiding 
Grandfather Nishi along. Dibya had got hold of @ broken stick 
from somewhere and was brandishing it with glee. You would 
have thought from his enthusiasm that he was setting forth ona 
conquest. Mile after mile’ flashed by, we were running, panting 
for breath, and yet we did not stop. 


Then we came to a suburb in Dum Dum and, sure enough, 
there were quite a few of those country homes, Bira} Thakur 


divided us into groups and allotted each one a house and a gardén. 
We did not'meet with resistance, The: property that we entered 
did have two guards, but they disappeared in the rush of this tide 
of humanity. 

We could not even have dreamt of such a wonderful place of 
refuge, This beautiful garden, surrounded by many kinds of 


trees—it reminded us of our village. True, there was a chance of 
bickering over the occupancy of the dance hall. For everyone 
wanted to possess the one concrete building. Finally, it was 
Grandfather Nishi who gave us the solution, Brahmins had always 
been well respected in East Bengal. kt was often customary to 
call in Brahmins from other ptrtesand give them land to settle 
in a village,.There were two Brahmin families in. our group, 


ours and Harandy’s, they had been priests by profession, and my 


father hud been a schoo! teacher, So these two families were 
giver the dunce hall, in keeping with their special status as 


Brahmins. The understanding was that once the colony 
established a school of its own, my brother and I would have (0 


leach there. And Haranda was entrusted with the responsibility 
of carrying out religious rites for the living and the dend.: 

That was how a group of destitute people found a new place 
© selile. Having left their own land behind, they named this place 


Deshpran Colony’ or the colony of patriots. We never heard of 

3iraj Thakur again, Why he had suddenly appeared to help us, 

ind why he chose to disappear—these are questions to which 
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we don't have the answer. Later on, of course, a ieee aha 
} ’ : te ! 
parties claimed (hat they were responsible fur our refuge 


| 181 7 how 
tried to acquire the rights of supervision over Us. But we kn 


ee a | sd lo any one of them. 
for sure that Biraj Thakur had never belonge y ide 


Ss ope crctes Saad : 

There is an altar buill underneath the huge peal ay 
our pond, with his name engraved on it. Luter in lite, as : 
read the biuography of Che Guevera, | was reminded ) | ve 
Thakur. That tall figure, blind in one eye, harsh of expression, 
et so noble. | a 
y Appreciation of our wonderful new home Datinheliaier 
We were always Gn (he toakout for atlempts to drive us setae 7 
Groups of people would guard the colony ee ein ‘ 

the road of suYfering 2 ou 

been fellow travellers on | | , . 
tremendous feeling of solidarity among ourselves. The roeltasrt 
(0 slay up at night and stand guard with sticks in their ~— 
. ‘ > ‘ as 

Even we boys did our ghare. Dibya had already aan 
strapping young fellow. It was natural for him to be Ie a 
whenever anything difficult needed to be done, ane he baa 
had no hesitation in stepping Forward to help in times of trouble: 
We used to practise.the use of sticks in defence every morning, 


1 | ather Nish) 
asa part of our physical flness regimen, But Grandfather Nis! 


' always warned us against any CxCess. 


‘Never pick a ight with outsiders,” he said, ‘wilhoul a a 
; *ye8 en! - ' [& 
good reason, We have come here, a new place; ihe me 
ourselves accepted. The local people must learn to Uke u 


hi ave ‘ 
That was only about fifteen years ago. So many changes hu 


, ’ ‘oy! : ) ey 
raken piace since then. | set foot in this chy not knowing which 


aE ft Lory, my Own 
way to furn, Ud naw i ius hecarne Furry iE LEB ery peat 
pasture, 1 do nor have w moment's hesitation in | Z 


my own cily. Everyone in the colo had succeeded in jaa 
his or her own means of livelihood{ In the beginning some 0 
worked as porters in the markel, walters In the tcashops an 


rickshaw pullers. Some cven went oul begging. But oe - et 
now. Some run their own business, a few have foun pal a 
bakeries and plywood factories. Haranda did not continue to 


our priest-—he drives a taxi, There is also a school teacher and 


couple of clerks. 
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| myself worked as a waiter in a teathop for the first few months. 
| was paid a monthly salary of twelve rupees, which came to about 


lwenly-five rupees with tips. Plus, | was given a free meal a day. 


On the days when I managed to get hold of some leftover meat, I 
would bring it home and share it.with my brother. 

E still remember clearly how my wits sharpened: in the course 
of my Apprenticeship al the shop. If I noticed a group of customers 
sitting ata table for a long time and chatting, | would gO UD LO 
them and ask, ‘Would you like anything morc, sir? Shall | Dring 
you something?’ This pleased the owner of the teashop. It also 


iliracted the attention of the owner of the Punjabi shop across the 
strect, He tricd to lure me away with the bribe of a bigger salary. I 
resisted fora while, then went. The bearded old Punjabi shopkeeper 
really grew.to be very fond of me. He never scolded me. Long 


after | stopped working for him, the old man would invite me into 
his shop whenever he saw me passing by, and give me a meal 


without charging me for it, One benefit of working there was that 


[ could bring home curried meat quite often—-whatever was left 
over in the kitchens, My brother was always delighted with that, | 


Wipf nat get too many Opporiunitios to pleuse him. 

_ i mother,.of course, was entircly against my working. She 
used tO weep bitterly over it. She knew that I had brains. I could 
do a lot if 1] was given the chance to study. Whereas, if] stuck to 


working in a teashop, | would probably do so for the rest of my 
days. Besides, it was possible for me to get free admission in 


_ any school, for boys who stood at the top of their class always — 
gol tuition waivers, My mother was a very good scamstress. Uncle. 


Biswanath got her a contract with a tailor's shop to sew shirts 
nnd trovsers, A short time after that, I was admitted to school, 
having lost a year in between. | knew then that | had to work 


desperatcly hard—thal was my only weapon to ensure victory, 
(here-was no other way for us to survive. So I electrified the 
whole colony by getting the second plackin the final school- 


leaving exams. 
See, | remember everything. My momory Is intact, nothing 


ix forgotten. But | wonder who could have hit me like this. I 


_ have never harmed anyone. 


an 
Bas) 
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Dibya was going along to the pond, holding the dead snake 
on the edge of a raised stick. A host of children trailed along 
behind him. Dibya had been looking out for the snake for quite a 
few days, Once he was obsessed with something, Hé.would never 
stop until satisfied. It was a huge snake, non-poisonous, but any 
part of your body that was touched by the thrashing tail would 


rot, | 
Grandfather Nishi put his hand on Naru’s shoulder and asked, 


‘What is all that noise about? Naru, why do the boys shout so? 
'Dibyada has killed a snake.’ said Naru, 'A huge big one. 


He extended his hands to approximate the length, even though 
his grandfather could not see the gesture. | 

‘Good God, what kind of snake was it? Did anybody get 
bitten?! 

‘No, no. You just stay here. I’ 
look.’ 
‘Can't you see from here? Well then, take me along with you.’ 
'How will that help? You just stay here,’ 

It was the time of day when teeeoteny was quiet and-peaceful, 


The older men were mostly at work while the young men, who 


wore mostly unemployed, would stand around talking in the street 
in front of the colony, Somehow, it had become the practice for 
the boys to. go to school for a while, then quit when they got to 


the last one or two grades, and start looking for jobs In the 
neighbouring factories. Some of them tried to open shops, some 
became real toughs, and a few just disappeared. The few boys 
who graduated from high school and went to the univarsity 


stopped speaking to the rest. There were also a few girls who 
went to work in the city; some of them even worked in the evening 


shifts. 


I! run over and take a quick 
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Dibya was one of those who hated to waste time sittin g aroun 
and gossiping. He wanted to have something to do, all the time. 
That was why he was so enthusiastic over hunting down the 
snake. It was nol wise to leave a dead snake lying around. They 
were supposed to revive with the rain, or so the superstition went. 
So Dibya was making arrangements to burn the snake on the 
banks of the pond, He collected a pile of twigs and bits of wood 


and set fire to it. The girls had come to the pond to bathe, and do 
their washing, They gazed at him with wondering fascination, 
The rubbery corpse of the snake was difficult to burn. Everyone 
had thought the snake was absolutely dead. Yet the touch of fire 
still made its body writhe. 

Dibya had quite a reputation for hunting and killng snakes, 
Once a snake had been sighted in the compound of the Mitras' 
house, on the other side of the street, Everyone saw the snake 
glide past and hide under the stairs. That was it. They were 
terrified of climbing up and down those stairs. That was when 
Dibya had been called in. Of course, it was child's Play to him. 
He wrapped a piece of burlap round his hand, went round to the 
back of the staircase, and came out dragging the snake by its 
tail. He might even have been given some sort of a reward for his 


courage, except that he held the snake up close to the face of Mr 
Mitra's daughter-in-law and scared her, They all became so angry 
at his impudence, that nothing was offered to him. Not that Dibya 


ever expected any rewards, 

Labonya was walking along the other side of the pond. There 
was another girl in the nelghbouring colony who was about to 
take the BA degtee examinations. Labonya had gone over to 


exchange books‘ahd notes with her. As she walked, a hu ge frond 
of coconut leaf fell down right in front of her, It escaped hitting 
her on the head by inches, Labgnya.suas a bit scared at first, but 
she recoveged soon enough. .She grabbed hold of the stem and 
started dragging it home. {t would come in useful, Dibya saw 
her and called out, ‘Labi, bring that thing along here. [am having 
rouble getting a good fire going.’ 

‘No, sald Labonya, ‘I can't let you have this one. It will make 
_1 wonderful broom,’ 
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‘What do you want with yet another broom’? Do you want to 


hit sorne luckless fellow with 10?" 


Labonya smijed-und said, ‘Well, don't worry, whoever i may 


- be, t's nol yous - 


‘As if {am scared of you, Now then, bring it along here. 


‘No, | won't} got it first. _ 
But if Dibya wanted something, il was In his nature lo make 
sure he pot it. He ran towards Labonya. The snake-burning eae: 
| “hi Ss also rushed f yehine 
a fot of fun, a group of line boys also rushed saneate ae ky 
him. Labonys Jel the coconut teuf go before Dibys could pu 
hand on it. He smiled at that, | ee ee 
What's come over you Labi? Why do you answer buck su 
often these days”? | 
Labonya smiled back at him, ee : 
'Why nol? she suid. ‘Do | have to be afraid of you?” 
‘That you can find out my girl, any ume you like, 
And Dibya raised his fist playfully in the air, but Labonya 
moved aside ina flash, He called after her aguin, 
‘Don go off like that Lubi, Listen, there's something | weir 


lo discuss with you. | See 
But Lubonya didn’t reply. She walked rupidly to the dunce 


hall, climbed up on-to the porch and started talking (o Arjun’s 


mother. | | 
 Shantipishi, when is Arjunda expected back’ — 

Dibyu stood By the pond, looked uround and saw the ee 
of the plywood factory, Kewal Singh, standing # little wily, ee 
talking to some people from the colony, He averted his gave a 
came back with his new fuel to replenish the fire. 

The boundary wall of the colony had been reduced to ee 
in many places. So the plywood fuctory at the buck had she 
merged with the colony. The five families who lived ae i i 
no privacy anymore. The people in the luctory Cou ld look siraty | 
into their rooms and watch them cooking, caling, sleeping. 
Whenever (he women came near a door, or a window, hungry | 
eyes licked them all over. 3 

You need a lot of open space ta dry sheets vl bas 
‘Graduatly the sheets had spilled over from the factory ure into 


ply wand, 
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ihe colony, Flat, square, white pieces of wood were spread aut 
on the ground within the colony, and the factory workers kept 
coming and going. In fact, such was the frequency of their 
MovéMents, thal they stepped curelessly across the littic garden 
plots owned by the colony members. Sometimes, a few ofthe 


men would even sit next to somebody's roam to have a smoke 
and talk in sinister whispers. | | . 

A few small children were playing hapscoich over the Pieces 
of wood. The square boards arranged in neat proximity easily 
lent themselves to the imagination as the squares on a hopscotch 
court, Soon the boards were covered with small, dusty footprints, 
rather like a traditional pattern of the goddess Laxmi's footprints. 
Suddenly some labourers from the factory rushed out trying to 
cach the children. Most of them escaped so hard that the marks 
of fingers showed on his cheek, It is true, of course, that the boy 
had put his tongue out at the labourers as he had tried to escape. 
He burst oul crying and ran into his house. 


Shortly afterwards, Dhiren Shikdar came out of the same 
house and let loose a flood of abuse. Three children had died 


hofore Dhiren Shikdar had had this son born to hem, fate in life. - 


Nobody at home would lay a finger on the boy, Yea thase uncouth 
lnbourers from the factory had had the nerve to hit him, Dhiren 


kept on shouting at the top of his voice, 

"You bastards, you good for nothing sons of Marwaris, how 
dare you touch my son? Do you think I live off your earnings? 
You sons of bitches, come on out here and [ will smash your 
ugly faces.’ , - : 

Haradhan Ray came out of the neighbouring house asking, 
"Whal 1s the matter, Dhiren?' | 

‘Will you just look at the nerve of these people? They've beaten 
my poor little Nimai so hard, the child is now hiccuping with 
four,’ . | 

‘Why did they have to do that?’ 

‘Don't you Know why? Don't our kids have the right-to play 


on our land? But no, those hulks had to come here and...’ 
"Yes, you are dead right. These people are gotting to be too 


big for their boots,’ 
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Dhiren Shikdar started cursing again with Haradhan 
supporting him, when, suddenly, Kewal Singh came out of the 
factory and started walking towards them. Immediguly they were 
silenced. Basically they were cowards. However much they 


shouted and raved, it took only the sight of a big strong man to 


‘take the wind out of their sails. 


Kewal Singh came up to them with a smile, asking, ‘What is 
‘) Dhirenbabu, what is the matter? Why are you shouting like 
that?’ | 
Dhiren's voice immediately went down several scales. 

‘Well, look here Mr. Singh, why should the ‘man from your 
factory come and beat up my little boy? What right do they have 


to do this?’ | 
Kewal Singh's eyes dilated to express a most ungodly 


amazement, 
‘My ment!' he said, ‘beat up your boy! Never. Just show me 
which one it was, and I'll thrash him in front of you.’ 


It took only these empty words of reassurance to make 
Dhiren's resentment disappear. He showed no more enthusiasm 


for the actual. carrying out of the retribution, Waan't it enough 
for such a blg, strong man to give some importance to what he, 
Dhiren, had been saying? Kewal Singh started speaking again. 


‘My men cannot have hurt your boy, Kids will often fight 


among themselves, you know. 

Dhiren made a half-hearted protest. 

‘No, no, it wasn't like that at all. It was your people who beat 
him. I saw it with my own eyes, | 

‘No one in my factory would ever dare do such a thing. But 
never mind. Oh dear, this is really too bad though.Look how filthy 
these boards have become. That was why I asked you all to move 
your houses backward. I would pay all the costs you know, 

‘How can we move our houses? Does anyone in his senses. 
pull down his own home?’ oe 

'Yes, yes, you all keep saying that. But this is such a good 
time for business. It would be to your advantage as well as mine. 

What Kewal Singh really wanted was to expand his business, 
He was having a good run of luck, But the only way he could 
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expand was by going inside the colony. He had proposed thaw. 


the five or six families in the part of the colony adjacent to the 
factory move their houses to the unoccupied area near the pond. 
He was prepared to pay all expenses, After all, houses for these 
people meant only earth foundations and bamboo walls. It should 


be no trouble to move them. , 
While the families concerned found this an. extremely 


dangerous proposal, they still did not have the courage to 
_ disregard it totally, Though they had been living in the colony — 


for fifteen years, they had not yet received legal rights of 
occupancy to jt. The real owners of the whole estate had not yet 
come to a settlement with the government. So not only were the 
colony members worried about inhabiting a place to which they 
had no legal rights, they were also scared of having an open 
confrontation with Kewal Singh. Both Kewal Singh and most of 
his factory workers were non-Bengalis. So far, though, there had 
becn no serious disagreements between them. Nor did the refugee 
settlers have any disagreements or even social interaction with 
the Bengalis outside their colony. 
Haradhan Ray had been leaning against his door all through 


(his exchange with Kewal Singh. Not a word passed his lips. He 
had a houseful of children. His two sons, Kartik and Shibu, were. 
unemployed young men, His daughter Purnima, however, did 
work part-time in the afternoons. All of them had crowded near 
‘the window to listen. Kartik came out now and glared balefully 


~ at Kewal Singh. 


‘Why should we move our houses? This is sheer anarchy. Do 
you think this is your spel you are Ordering us around” 

Kewal Singh smiled sweetly. | 

'No, of course not, This is your land, and your forefathers’ 
too. Why shoult to order you around?’ 

The allusion to the} 
Haradhaon were totally silencedy- 
himself, His voice rose in anger. 


‘Well, do you thin inherited this land from your 
forefathers? You are really overstepping the limits these 


days,’ 







1k could not contain 


Pee 


+ 6) 


refathers hit them hard. Dhiren and. | 


Arjun 
‘Land can only belong to those who bave paid for i Do you 
think land cun be acquired tree? a 
Haradhan pushed his son aside, saying, ‘Karuk, lor God's 


"sake pu inside. , 


Why should 1 go in? Do you tink Lam seared of this Punjubs 


‘ fellow? 


Just go inside, will you. . 

'You know,’ suld Kewal Singh, ‘I can tuke out u tease from the 
real owner of. the property. But I thought perhaps if was better to 
have a struightforwurd deal between ourselves.” | 

‘Stop talking nonsense,’ retarted Kurtik, ‘Don't give us all this 


stuff about the real owner. Fat lot of godd it will do you, getting 


a lease from him. Has he done anything about his land in all’ 


these years?’ 
‘Please Kartik, why don't you go inside’? | 
‘Stop nushing me around, Father. Arjun was dead right, If we 
once let go of our land for a bit of money, we shall be tn real 


danger. 


ik 


At one time, everyone used (o comipare Shantilata to the yaaresre 
of the goddess Laxmi. If you leave an image ouldoors fora long 
time, the sun and the rain will discolour u. That wus how she 
looked now. She still wore those old-fashioned cheimises instead 
of blouses, und saris made of white unbleached cotton. | 

About a year ago, Arjun had bought fis mother ie sewrng 
machine with his scholarship money, She bad had to rent it 
machine before }hut for her work. She always sewed with Breil 
patience and cOhcentration. Nobody had ever heen wdle to find 
rault with her work; She was making a shirt out of fine colton, 
when Labonyu asked from the porch, 

'Shantipiséi, when is Arjunda coming home? 

Shantilata stopped the machine. 


‘Is that you Labi?’ she said. ‘Come in, Arjun should besfack 


tomorrow, 


11 was impossible to guess {rom Shantilata’s face the number 
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of sorrows that had befallen her, A screne face, with no trace of 
anxiety, Though she had managed to overcome the unhappiness 
of her husband's death fifteen years ago, she still found it 
Impossible to forget the crucl death of her eldest san. But her 
teurs were shed in private. No one had ever seen any signs of 


weakness in her. Shantilata never complained of bcing unwell. 
She was never sick. She had staked all her hopes on mee? 


SUCCESS. 
When the news of Arjun’s being injured had been rt Lo 


her in the neighbouring colony, aa she attended the reading session 


of the Mahabharata, she had thought for a moment that he was 
dead, That was why she had fainted immediately, But as soon as 
she recovered she had rushed home, and tt was she who had 
taken charge of organizing medical care and geting him to the 
hospitaligshe had had ta leave home a helpless. young widow. 


But she was no longer like that and had i the ability to 


take control of situations with a-firm hand.) . . 

The things in Arjun's lide room, his small hed, his table and 
stneks af hooks, were all arranged neatly. The dog was ted to 
(he leg of (he table from whore it was making a lutile effort to 
catch a cackroach, Shantilata was a Hindu widow, but she was 


nat repelled by the dog, did not consider it unclean. The animal 
had been a favourite of her son, Somnath, his constant companion, 

‘There was no bed in Shantilata’s room. She sill made her 
bed on the Moor. In one corner stood two trunks, cheap things 
picked up second-hand. In another corner, within an alcove, were 
the earthen images of the goddesses Saraswati and Laxmi, as 
well ag that of the god Narayana. There was also a clothes-hanger 


and several picces of cloth lying here and there. 
Labonya came in and sat down on the floor by Shanulata. 
She spoke in a very intimate tonc. 
-‘Shantipishi, did you have anything to-eat last night?’ 


‘Of course,’ smiled Shantilata. ‘Why? 
‘Come on now, | want the truth. Did you really cat dinner? 


‘Yes, my dear, | did. There was some sago I had kept soaked, 


and { had that with coconut and sugar puffs. Why didn’t you 
came along? { could have given you some. 
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Arjun 


‘T couldn't, Grandfather was sick. 
‘How is he?’ 
‘Oh, much better this morning. I saw that he wasn't running a 
lernperature any longer, I told him not to go out today, dut he 
wouldn't listen. Shantipishi, who turned off your light last right?’ 
'Why, you think I can't do it myself?’ 
‘| ano you can't, panne always turns off the light in your 
room. 
Blectric light had come to the colony only a year ago. 


Shantilata had still not been able to get used to ft. She had the 


habit of leaving a dimly lit lant@ff Rar her head when she fell 
asleep. Total darkness unnerved her. And she was alse-scarod of 
switching off the light and then walking across the room to her’ 


bed. Now, she looked very embarrassed. 
‘T didn't switch the lights off last night. I slept with them on,’ 


‘But how could you sleep with the light on all night? 
‘My dear child, it was better than being totally inthe dark. By 
the way, Labi, I hear that your marriage has been arranged.’ 


‘Who told you? Nothing has been fixed yet.’ 
‘Why, it was your mother, She had come to the reading seasion 


yesturday,' 
'No, Pishi, I don't want to get married yet, ‘Why don't you 
talk to my mother,’ 
‘But why shouldn't you get married now? You are old enough.’ 
‘That's nonsense. I am not all that old. I am only twenty- 


one.’ 

'Do you know how old I was when I got married? I was only 
thirteen. And by the time I was your age, or maybe a.couple . 
more years older, I had had both my children.’ 

‘But that was your generation. That was different. I want to 
continue with my studies.’ 

"Your exams are not that far off, You can get married after 


that.’ 

'No, I want to study some more.' 

'How much more can a woman do? Excessive studying is 
supposed to addie your braina.' 

"Wall, [f vau eaatlu shiat we. 
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Arjunda to take a Job afler he got his Master's? Why does he 


continue with his studies” 
‘He is a man, It can't be the same for you.’ 


‘Why not?’ burst out Labonya passionately. ‘I want to pursue | 


higher studies just like Arjunda. I want to do research too,’ 
Shantilata did not say any more. She just looked at Labonya 

tenderly. Labonya was scratching the floor with eae downcast 

face, Arjun had made Labonya realize that only education could 


ralse her above circumstances in the colony, Most of the other 


members of the colony wandered around, looking for odd jobs; 


some sold vegetables, some were gratified to get a job In the 
factory-~and these were the concerns which gave rise to 
factions and arguments. But look at Arjun, He knew so.many 


wonderful people in the city, Some of them even came:-to see | 


him here, though otherWise they would never have set foot ina 
colony like this. Labonya wanted to, become Arjun's equal, _ 

It was not very realistic for inhabitants of colonies like these 
to have any ambition. Survival itself was an achievement, After 
all, how much more was there left to ask, for people who had 
eluded death and traversed grim distances? Girls like Labonya 
hardly ever studied beyond high school. Then they got married 
to boys from other colonies, Some girls did try to get odd Jobs, 


_ while some others went a different way, coerced by the needs of 
the body. But Arjun hud made Labonya realize that there were 
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in the second part of the Bachelor's examination too. Yel she had 


an obstinate resolve---to study, (0 do research—so that people 
would Lreat her with respect. Nobody had done so, this far. That 
wus why Labonya used every lree moment to sit und memorize 
her text-books: 


‘\ hove heard,’ said Shantlata, ‘that your future husband is 
quite well off, Not much older than you either. He has an electrical 
shop In Patipukur,’ 

'No,' suid Lubonya fiercely, ‘I won't get arniee: Nothing will 
make me‘ do it. What, marry a shopkeeper and... a 

At this point Haran poked his head inside. i 

‘Kakima,' said he, ‘when will Arjun be coming back”? Let me 
know, so can go and fetch him in my taxi, 

- Haran was a taxi driver. It was considered a great honour for 


- somebody if Haran gave him a free ride in his taxi. The simple 


fact that he could drive a motor vehicle around, wherever he wanted 
to, even bring: ‘jt into the colony from time to time, made many 
people show considerable deference to Haran. The son of 4 ioe 
Haran himself used to officiate at religious ceremonies as late 
four years ago, But compared to the respect shown to him en, 
his social standing within the colony was much higher now, 

Not that Huran relinquished any of his pride in being u 
Brahmin. He had to go forall sorts of places in his taxi, the luxury 
of insisting On properly cooked food was not for him-~bui he 


never missed u chunce to convey to you the fuct that Brahmins 
were the most superior beings on earth. It was his Brahmin birth 








other ways of living. 
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tive ived in, Labonya” wanted.a life like that. = £ 
But Labonya was not very bright. She had not been able to a | 
do (00 well in the school-leaving examinations, She had failed 


brewed drinks. gave Haran’s eyes a bloodshot look must of the 
(tne; 
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THe Is supposed to come home thmorrow afternoon, sate 


Shantilata, 

Tockine know for sure by Lomorrow morning. E shall go and 
yer lvin. Labi, would you Tike to come wilh me? 

Labonyva had adjusted her sari in fromt as soon as she saw 


Haran and she sat primly now, with her legs crossed. Even while 


he was talking about Arjun, Haran’s eyes could nat stay away 
from Labonya’s breasts and waist. 
" ‘No, E don't want to,’ said Labonya, 
Why nov? Tt will be a nice drive for you, a hf of fresh ar.’ 
‘No, you'd better take Shantipishi. She has nol been lo the 


hospital once in all these days.’ 
‘OF course She can come too, Would you like-to, Kakima? 
Haran now came into the room and planted himself firmly on 
the Hlaor in front of the two women, He had three children of his 
own. At this moment two of them were fighting over something, 
and the other one had been wailing for sometime. And Haran sat 


here, with expectant, narrowed eyes—just in case Labonya's sari 
slipped aside, just in case one of the buttons on her blouse was 


unfastened, 
Sometimes, Haran wild spond the night away froin home, 


But no one could ever charge hitn with playing around with 
(he girls in his. colony. He had extablished adoptive 


relationships of sister, sister-in-law, and aunt with every 
woman there, But there was no harm in looking, was there? 
Looks did nat wear away anything, Whenever he was off duty, 
he spent mostaf his time on the bathing steps near the pond, 
lalking about domestic matters with his sisters and aunties. 
Shantilata suddenly remembered something. 
‘Labi, do you have a coconut grater at home? 


'Yes,' 
‘Can you go and get for me? Arjun loves (o- eat coconut 


sweets, | managed to get hold of twe coconuls yesterday.’ 
‘Why don't you wait a few more days. before making them? 
[D0 you think the doctors will allow him to cat cocanul sweets? 


You just go and get the grater. That boy loves those sweets. And 
anyhow, doctors never forbid you anything made by yourmother,' 
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In one respect, Labonya was quite relieved to get up and leave. 
She wus not enjoying being looked at greedily by Haran. But a 
few steps from there brought her face to face with Sukhen. 
Casting a quick, furtive look all around, he spoke to her in a low 
VOICE, ear eae 
“Labi, you know Dibya sent for you this tlie Why didn't 
you go and see him?’ 

‘Labonya scowled at him. 

‘Liar,’ she said. 'l met Dibyada a little while ago. He never 
said @ word about it. . 


Sukhen looked around again. 
‘It's true, he said. ‘Dibya was in our house then, He said to 


me, "Go and get Labonya. I need her to write a letter for me. She 


writes well.” 
‘You think f have nothing better to do than sit and write your 


letters for you?’ 
‘Why do you always lose your temper so quickly?’ Have you 


seen the film, The saint ¢ and The Merchant? Do you want to come 
to the matinee today?’ ~ 
‘No, How many times have Ll told you, I don't wantto go toa 


fim with you,’ 
‘Well, if you change peer mind, come to the theatre, Dibya 


will be there (oo. 
‘If you are thal keen for company, why don’ t you ask Purnima? 


She's always ready to be asked out.’ 
‘Come on, who wants Purnima? She'd go with anybody. | 
only want you. | keep trying to tell you so often—but you never ” 


take any notice of me.’ 
‘Listen, you come and annoy me once again, and I'll tell : 
Dibyada.' 
‘But it was Dibya who sent me to you. We know you don't 


geta chance to go the movies.’ 
'In that case, go and tell Dibyada to come and tell me himsalf. 


_ Why have you come?’ 


T sce, You are getting i much too.arrogant these days, The only. 
person you care for, is Arjun, isn't it? Well let me tell you, Arjun 


couldn't care less.’ 
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Anger brought the red blood rushing to Labonya's face 
Shall ] call my father?’ She screamed at Sukhen ‘Shall 1? 
You envious, cowardly, creep.’ | | 
_ Sukhen disappeared|witn alacrity. He wanted to marr 
Labonya, He did have a job at the bakery wonh 4 hundred 
fifteen rupees a month. But his whole appearance was sO much 


. ae es Labonya's blooming health and vigour, that her father 
ia . ad rejected the proposal, Bur still Sukhen could not 
give up hope, Bvery time he got her to. himself, he tried out his 


blandishments, But not being courage alw 

Ae But geous, he always dragged 
Dibya's name into it, He felt that if Dibya managed to make 
good with Labonya, he would also get a minor share of the spoils, 


Gloom descended on Labonya. Nobody loved her, or 
aE her with respect. Just because she had good health 
er body aroused the desire of every male, old or young God, 


how small-minded they were! To even hint of something $0 
ugly in connection with Arjunda, 

Haradhan Ray was standing under the mango tree. Everyone 
knew he was a petty thief. He was nearly sixty,. with very 


dignified looks—but every time he visited a house, he was. 


sure to take something away, Even a teacup or a glass was not 
beyond him. But he had a whole houseful of sons, daughters 


and grand-children. So nobod i 
| y wanted to catch him a 
disgrace him in public. Haradhar saw Labonya and aston 


honeyed tones. | 
‘How are’you, my dear Labonya? Where have you been?’ 


ais ‘at,te dance hall, to see Shantipishi,' 
'T see, How:is Arjun? Have you heard a 
| . nyth 
He's fine.’ . —— 
'Good, very good, What was Sukhen sa 
is ‘ ying to you? 
Labonya scowled again. Even this old uncle was not looking 
at her face, he too was busy surveying her body with his eyes 


Labonya could see through everyone now, She knew what was‘ 


going on. She had no desire to stand here and talk 
to 
So she replied carelessly, an 
‘Oh he was trying to tell me somethin 
, g about your daught 
Purnima, I-don't bother to listen,’ / an 
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she stepped forward to go, but Haradhan called out again. 
‘Listen my dear, | have something lo tell you. 
iWhatis (7 T Have an errand (o run, Uncle.’ 

As if the reference to Purnima had escaped him completely, 


Haradhan storied on his speech calmly, 


It does one good evan to look ul you. A gem ofa girl. About 


i tg get your BA degree ¥U S00, And you ure o girl tou, There 


aren't many boys here who have done us much.’ 


‘Uncle | musi go now. 
‘Are you managing well with you work? The power culs come 


f 


so often now. : 
‘Yes, | um managing.’ 
That's good. Where is your father? At home?’ 
‘No, my father is supposed to be in his shop now.’ 


'] see.’ 
Labonya started forward once more, bul once again Haradhun 


called her back. 


‘Where are you off (o now child? Home?’ 
‘Yes, | have to get something for Shantipishi, | am in a hurry. 


Do you want to tell me anything?’ 
‘No, oh no. There's nothing special to say. It's nice to have a 
chat'with you. You are just as blessed with looks as With abilities, 


my dear, Girls like youu. 
Then with the look of someone suddenly reminded of 


‘something, Haradhan lowered his voice to ask, 'Do you have 
four annas to spare? I could give it back to you tomorrow 
morning. } don't have any change you see, and I need to Duy 
some cigurciles.: 

'No, I don't have any money. 


ov] 


Haradhan moved forward with tranquil, deliberate steps, as 
if nothing mattered to him in this world. He had asked for a petly 
loan and been refused curtly—but it did not matter. Life wits-an 
illusion, anyway, He looked al the houses in the colony, ut the 
trees, as if the sight gave him pleasure. There were lwo coconut 
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lrees growing side hy side bearing coconuts, He stopped for a 


whifle lo count the coconuts, = 
There was a small crowd in front of Biswahath § drycloaning 


shop, Biswanath himself did not much care ty have these daily 


gatherings at his shop, but there waa nothing he could do about 
Il, Some barged straight into the shop, others sat down outalde 
on the wooden platform. The platform had heen built over an 
apen sewer, lo provide a foundation far the shop, and Biswanath 
did not pay rent for the shop cither, So he was tn na position (a 
clammy it as his own private territory. 

Haradhan walked into the shop stood next to Biswanath and 
spoke to him in tones of the greatest friendship. 

‘Let's have a cigarette. | haven't had a cigarette olf you for 
days. 

Biswanath was a dour Sort of person. He had been turning 
over the pages of the account book, Now he did not even fook at 


Haradhan to answer him, 
The cigarette shop is just down the road. wity dan't you go 


and buy some?’ 
‘No, T want one of yours, They have a special taste, Don't you 
undorsiand, the tasie of something that docsn't belong to you. 


Ha, ha, ha...’ 
'l don't smoke Cigareties, only bidis.' 


‘Oh, that's all the same, my dear fellow. When we were in the 
village, we hardly ever saw a cigarette, Bidis are our authentic 


cigargites.' 
Lighting the bidi Biswanath gave him, Haradhan took a puff 


with great relish, He decided 1o be nice to Biswanath, flatter him 


a tittle. 


see that you have lots of customers these days too. But of course, 
(hat means the shop has taken off the ground. What do you gay?’ 
Biswanath said shordly that he was just about breaking even 
in the business. 
'Biswanath, | have a private matter lo discuss with you. 


‘What is 2 
Hyer as he worked: Biswanath remiingd wateh(ul, se that 


"You really are havifig to work hard these days, aren't you? | 


gent. 
“al, 
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pencils, pens, or other such things did not disappear from the 
counter into Haradhan's pocket. The cashhox was locked. 


‘Promise me you won't be angry? And that you won't tell 


anyone?’ 


‘Buccell me what it's all about.’ | 
‘You must lend me five ripces today, You ae: have ta. [ won't 


leave until you do.’ 
‘Forgive me Haradhanda, I have lent you money often before. 


Now I have trouble myself making both ends meet.’ 

‘Softly, softly. There's no need to let other people hear all 
this. 
The crowd swelled again in front of the shop. Dibya had come - 
up, and several people surrounded him. Now. that the snake had 
been disposed of, Dibya was looking for something else to do, | 
Haradhan raised his voice to speak to Dibya. 

'Dibya, why did you have to go andj burn that huge snake? 


I've heard that snake skin can fetch high prices,’ 
‘Perhaps, perhaps, said Dibya sarcastically. ‘But Iam nota 


butcher, so you can hardly expect me to Know about the skin 


trade.’ 
‘Of course not. I only mentioned it. And this I'll say Dibya, 
nobody else could have killed that enormous snake. You really 
are a pillar of strength to us: But I don’t understand how anybody 


could have come and beaten up Arjun the way they did, when 
there are people like you around,’ 

This embarrassed Dibya. For this was one mystery he had 
not been able to solve, Dibya had been invested with the role of 


protector of the colony because of his sheer physical prowess. 
SO any occurrence of violence seemed to add to his 


_ responsibilities. But this last incident was something he had 


not been able to do anything about. It was true that he had 
had his share of childhood squabbles with Arjun, but at the 
bottom of his heart, he had a great deal of respect for Arjun. 
The newspapers had printed Arjun's photograph three times 
already; when.Arjun stood second in the final school-leaving 
exams, there had even been a write-up on the colony in the 
papers. Sometimes when there was an argument with boys 


Hi, 
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from the neighbouring colony, Dibya wauld end UD b 
saying, ' Go on, what do you think you are? Nobod his 
even heard of you Jot. But our Arjun went up to a 
ceriificate from the President of India himself er a 
President bowed to him too. Do you think any of you wi 


ever get your pictures in the paper?! 


Now Dibya tried to find an excuse, 
That was during the blackout. We were all involved with the 


taxi driver then.’ 
Do you think it was an 
ybody from our. colony? 
someone from outside?’ ° — 


Someone from the colony beat up Arjun ! What'are you ait 


Haradhanda?' . 
Jt's always hard to know what people are really like, my boy 


These days people have so many motives, I don't care what you 


say, but that Kewal Singh fellow is not tobe trusted. Why don - 


you put him in his place?’ 

Most people in the colony disli 

| y disliked Kewal Singh. Buthe was . 
a wily person and had managed to get the young people on hi 
— was : reasonably good terms with Dibya, _ 

¢ hasn't done us any harm,' said Dibya. 'And he iv 

fifty-rupee subscription for our Saraswati Puja in = 

A boy called Shashadhar spoke Up at this point, In his | 


opinion, Arjun was spendin 
8 tOOo mush time with a rich : 
daughter. So.jt must have been the girl's father who had hired: 


ano (o beat him up. Shashadhar had come across this kind of 
meiodramatic.plot in.a recent Hindi film. ismis: 
. ma ilm, But Dibya 
on ia ya dismissed 
adel nonsense. Who's been talking to you about Arjun?” — 
or - you, I've seen it with my own eyes. Arjun was driving 
: ith agirlina white car, And that girl visits him in hospital too 
I've heard her uncle is a minister,’ _ 


Biswanath never joined in such discussions. He was 


cutting up pieces of paper with numbers written on them 
and tagging laundered clothes for identification. He had 
absolutely no enthusiasm for this kind of BOSSip about other 
people. He was amazed that even now, people could not 
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Arjun 
pursue their own ends, but wasted time over the alfuirs ol 
others. Bul he was nut to be tefl in peace, Huradhan started 


on him again in a low voice. - | 
"You see Biswunuth, there's not even a grain of rice at home. 
And as for fish or fentils, we haven't seen those for a week now. 
You must loan me five rupees.’ | _ 
'Maradhunda, how cun we manage, if you keep on like this‘? 
‘Shh, don't let the others hear you. Do you want us lo slurve 


in front of you all’? | . 
‘Why don't your children do something? They are grown up. 
But the two boys haven't yet been able to land a job. And’one 


of them did finish high school and passed Whe final exams.’ 


‘All right, but your daughter has a job of some sort,’ 
‘She won't give » penny to her.father. You know what this 


generation is like, She says that she's still an apprentice, that she 
doesn't get paid yet, It's only Kartik who somehow manages to 
from time to time, Bul we wont 


have anything to eat today. 
'| refuse to give you any money. I'll send you some 


lentils from home.’ | | | 
‘Oh no. no. How can you say that? It's impossible. What will 


everybody in the colony think? That J am taking a hand-out of 
rice from you. No, you give me five rupecs, and | shall repay 


rice und 


‘Why should it be a hand-out? People borrow food from others 


in times of need. | 
No, one should never lake alo 
‘in my family has ever done thal. - 
For an instant, Biswanath's thoughts went back intime, When 
they had lived in the village, Heradhan Ruy used to observe the 
Durga Puja festival with a good deal of splendour, On the second 
day of the Puja, the whole village would be invited to cat al his 
home. Haradhan himself would serve the guests. He would force 
food on them, saying, ‘Come on, have a couple more of these 
sweets, You are young yel. This is the time to cal well. And all 
these are offerings to the goddess. That cun never make yuu sick. 
But even though his heart softened for a while, Biswanath 
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an of rice. | can't do tt, No one 
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hardened it again, He spoke almost in a tone of reprimand, 
lashall never give you money, As soon as Saturday comes 


round, you need money, And as soon as you get it, you go over 


18) he hook ies la bean the races. | dan't know how you gat dis 
| pass a ena nee banae You never knew about these 
eb seals re et hese are hablts for'rich PEOPIC Not for 
Haradhan protested in low, bitter tones. 
‘What!, 1 go racing! Who told you? If you can't give me a 
kvan, don't. That doesn’t mean you have to ruin my reputation.’ 
| "You think T-don't know what's going on? Aren't you always 
sniffing around that Gobinda from Ghughudanga”?’ 
‘Shh quietly, quietly. Why must you shout so? Please give me 
five rupees today. It's for the last time.’ 


‘You think you can turn your luck by gambling? Does that 


ever happen to poor peaple? You would be far better off if you 
iried to look for some work. You could at léas{‘Have opened a 
Hule shop, | . | 


Don't you need capital to open a shop? Who's to provide the | 


capital? Will you? come on then, give mé a hundred rupees, and 
E shall open a cigarette shop,’ 


‘Ha! And you'll be the one who will smoke all (he cigarettes 


in that shop,’ 
Shashadhar, meanwhile, was still vociferously arguing his 


NOUN, : 
ltell you, [ve seen it with my own two eyes. Arjun and that 
neh mans daughter, You'll sec, Those people will bring Arjun 
home intheir car,’ : : 
Why should they? said Dibya. ‘Can't we bring our own boy 
home? J am sure Haranda will let us use his taxi if we ask him.’ 
Listen, he will be brought back in state in a private car. He 
doesn't need your taxi! | 
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There used to be a beautiful driveway leading from the road 
into the colony, But now it was a rough-hewn surface with 
exposed brickwork. A white car drove straight up this to the dance 
hall and stopped. A group of children came rushing -up and 
surrounded the car. Women peered from behind the windows, 
the men stood some way off and watched. A car like this had: 


never come inside the colony before. 
_ The shining new car looked totally out of place among the 


decrepit habitations, with their shabby inmates. The people silting 


inside the car were different too, well-formed, clean people, as 


if from a different world. 
Abanish sat next to the uniformed chauffeur. On the back 


seat were Probal and Shukla, with Arjun between them. He still 
had a heavy bandage round his head. Probal gripped one arm, 
-and Abanish quickly came out to hold the other. ButArjun smiled 
and said, 'No, really, it's all right, You don't have to hold me. I 


can manage on my own. J really can.’ | 

He was coming home after twelve days. The first couple of 
days in the hospital were critical. But now he could climb the 
stairs himself, He had lost a bit of weight over the last few days 
bul his eyes gleamed with. the unquenctable fire of life. | 

He let go his friends’ hands, and stood up straight. He turned 
nis Head and looked around. The same old surroundings, the 
same people—but somehow they looked different. Perhaps that 
always happened when you came back from the nearness of 


death. [visa very special happiness to return home after a long 


absence. 
Shantilata stood on the front porch, Labonya a bit further 


buck, near the door, Shantilata's face had the expressionless look 
af u graven statue, her eyes absolutely still. The question she 
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i munaged to put aside for a few days, was hammieciag in her 
es again—-who could have been cruel and heartless enough 
ave injured her precious son? Suppose he had died? Her son 


had never harmed-anyone. Nor had she. Oh God, how much 


more will you make me suffer? 
eae rad voice was vibrant with life, 
ello mother, how 
Shes sie are you? Hello there Labi, everything all 


The old dog came runnin imself a | 
. g. threw himself at Arjun’s fect 
mses vinwsleron and whined his happiness. Arjun patted ' 
€ head, saying, 'W iM ali icki 
ae ying, ‘Well, Becharam, still alive and kicking I 
Then he tumed to his companions. 
: Abanishda, please come this way, Come Shukla, come 
ee this is my mother. Mother you Know 
anishda, our prof. ists She - 
sonar p ais And this is Shukla and this is Probal— 
. Abanish and Probal folded their hands and bowed. to 
ee But Shukla bent and touched her feet. This shook 
antilata out of her trance, She quickly took hold ‘of Shukla's 
and saying, Come inside, my dear, come in and sit down.’ 
ote tried to avoid a visit at this point | 
il : d ‘ ' ; eet gb Se eee 
manta Ai alle l] stay now, We have to go. Arjun, you 
‘Rubbish,.you can't leave just now, Yo 
| Dish, you . YOu have to come in f 
little while. Abanishda, please ¢ oe 
ADI ome and 
— have acup of tea, Come 
Abanish had to give jn, 
Very well,’ he said. We'll come. But you don’t have to get so 
= Go and lie down. You shouldn't let him get up-for a 
st peabey a turning to Shantilata. 'Doctor's instructions 
| a medical assistant from our house 
lressings every day,' | anne 
There was only one chair in Arjun's room. Abanish was made 
O Sit on il, Shukla sat on the bed, Probal was the well-dressed 
ine. He alWays walked carefully, and he had not said a word {i]] 
iow. He would not sit on the bed. He was about to Jean against 
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Arjun 


the lable, when some awareness of imaginary dust, made him 
straighten up und keep stunding. Bal Arjun had to be down int 
their insisience. ’ | | fa | 
Shukla had been looking around Arjun’s room during these 
exchanges. A room built originally for bygone generations of 


luxury-loving people, wide walls and high ceilings, the prisms 


from the chandelles were mostly gone, hut you could still see how 
It had been. ‘The ior had not been pulnted for the Inst niteen 


years, the plusier was falling off in places, There wus hurdly 
anything in the room other than Arjun's pile of books. There was 
not even a bovkshelf, the books had just been stacked hefe and. 


there, Abanish was a-bom pibliophile, he could never resist books. 
- He started pulling them out and looking through them. 


The dog had come inside, and was frisking around, which 


made Probal a bit wary. 
‘Don’! worry,’ said Arjun, ‘He won't bite -you, He is a mos 


harmless creature. Becharam, get out of here.’ 
"Where on carth did you find this strange mongrel?" usked 


--Probal, ‘I've never scen anybody keep 8 pet like this,’ 


‘Oh, this one was a greul favourite of my brother's. That's why . 

1 keep him. | don't remember when he took up with my brother. 
‘He is ancient now, look how his hair's falling off, But he sul] duesn't 
show any signs ol dying. ] can't possibly shoo him away. 

iYou hyve certuinly chosen u most uppropriate Aume for him,’ 

said Shukla. 'Bechuram, It's really very sweet. 

‘Yes,’ said Abanish, ‘you are absolutely right, His name suits 
his appearance perfectly.’ 

‘Wait, you don't know how harmless he is. Life is sacred to 
him, so he won't bite anybody. Not only that, he is scared af cats 
and mice. And we can't afford to give him meat very often. So 
he's quite happy to have potatoes, aubergines, greens and things 
like that,’ 

Abanish got up and looked out of the window. 

‘Is this where you were silling when you were hit? Near this 


window?’ 
‘Please Abanishda, let's nol talk about it.’ > 
‘What do you mean, nol talk about i? you must be very careful 


cae re, 
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z 
from now on, You must never open nis window after dark. J am 
going tO tell your mother to see ta it | 
‘ut that’s the only window in my roam. [CT dant open tt | 


shall suffocate with the heat.’ 

Phat was when the guests realized that there was no fan in 
his room, tramedintely (hay started fecting tat. But Abanish 
iInsisicd apain, 

‘Never mind the heal, You just have to be very cateful, Arjun, 


At east until the culprit has been caught. My father has 
iclephoned the police, they will send another man to talk to you,’ 
But it’s heen so many days already. What good is talking 
now? 
‘Listen, it's always betler to know the enemy, There's less 
reason to fear then. But an unknown Assailant, who comes 


stealthily In the dark and hits you is. 

‘Don’t be so scared Abanishda. a} survive, that's for sure. I 
won't die so cnsily,’ 

‘How can you be so sure? asked Shukla. 'Do you think you 
ire immortal og invulnerable? 


‘Now, of course not, But I have had many other opportunities 


to die before this. Since I have survived those, | don't suppose 


Ui dis ae onally.’ 
Labonya and Shantilnata came in with OMe eA and some food, 


Shuntilata still felt tongue-tied in front of strangers. This young man 
Abanish and his father had made all the arrangements for Arjun’s 
Ircniment. She wanted to express her gratitude but couldn't find the 
words, She looked at (hem with tendemess, What good looking 
young peopite, haw wealthy (aa, and yet with nota vestige af pride, 

Their teighhours, Haran’s wile, mother and children, all came 
ind looked ia on Agpin, Other members of the colony also came 
and went, While visiting Arjun, they made sure they took-a good 


look at ShuklauShukla was dressed ina White silk sari, her lace 
Cotaly (ree of embarrassment, her skin smodth, her health radiant, 


her breasts beauuifule-nobody here had seen such loveliness 
except on the screen. Not only that, here was a young, unmarried’ 
girl, and yet she was so totally self- “assessed. That was what 
impressed themn most. eG 
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Soon : 
‘How many families de you have living here now?’ asked 
Abanish. 
‘Well, originally there were thirty-seven. One of them later 
moved to Kharagpur wth a job. However, our numbers have 
increased a fot over the last few years, and it's becoming difficult 


ta find room for all of us.’ 
‘{'ve never been in a place like this. Probal, come with mo, 


Let's go out and have a look around,’ 

Probal did not feel too enthustastic about this. 

'Why don’t we do that some other ume? he suggested, ‘Let 
us allow Arjun to get some rest today, We can come Back again 


* 'But Arjun doesn't have to come with us.’ 
At this point Dibya looked in from outside the window. 


‘Hello, Arjun, How are you feeling now? Aug 

‘Fine. How are things with you?’ 

The fact that Arjun had come back home from the hospital in 
_,the car with that same rich man's daughter who had previously 
been the object of much discussion, was no cause for grievance 
today. For Haran had announced in the morning that he had to 


make a trip to Ranaghat, so his taxi would not be available. 


Besides, there was a fringe benefit to Arjun's ride in the rich 
man's car. The man's daughter could be looked at. Dibya certainly 
looked his fill. Shashadhar stood next to him and nudged him to 


convey that this was the same girl he had been tallking about. 

'Dibya,' said Arjun, ‘can you do me a favour? This is Our . 
professor. Abanishda. He wants to take a look around the colony. 
Will you take him around?’ | 3 

Dibya agreed with enthusiasm. But Shukla, when she got to 
the door, said to her brother, ‘Why don't you go and take a look? 
I')) just sit here, Don’ ( be too long.’ 

She had suddenly realized that as soon as she stepped oul, 
hundreds of pairs of eyes would follow her, and that thought 
made her uneasy. Dibya looked rather crestfallen. 

The Bihari chauffeur stood by the car, twirling his moustache 
in majestic style. A group of children, stood and watched him 
from a safe distance. Some had even come up to the car and 


- wero running their. hands all over, almost. with affection. The 
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light coating of dust on the car be 
gan to bear a pattern of 
fingerprints, When Abanish stepped out, Dibya tried to warn him 
about possible disappointment, 
| en 
There isn't much to see here, Sir, Just a few huts, like pigsties, 


and that's where poor people like us huddle together,’ 


Abanish smiled at him, 
You say you are poor, but your physique fs magnificent,’ he 


said to Dibya, ‘If I could have had health like yours, | would _ 


have no complaints about poverty,’ 
Pinally Shukla could pull the chair up and sit down, 
I can smell that lovely perfume of yours again,’ said Arjun, 


‘It really cheers me up.‘ 
Its moctrtootnm in here,’ said Shukla. ‘Can't you buy a fan? 


How can you work in this heat?! 7 

Buy a fan. We can't afford such luxuries,’ 

Oh, shut up. Stop parading your poverty all the time. J hate it. 
You know very well you can afford to buy Just one fan. It is not 
such a luxury either—it's a necessity, We have two or three table 
fans Just lying around at home. Shall I send you one of those? 

No, thank you, You don't have to be that generous. I can 
manage quite well without a fan.' | 

‘Oh, I see, It will hurt your pride to take a fan from our house. — 
Well, go and buy one then.’ | 

"Yes, I suppose I can afford to buy a fan, Just about one, Burit 
doesn't look nice. Nobody else in the colony has a fan in their 
homes. A fan only in our house...’ , 

‘But why do you have to keep on living here? There's only 
the two of you, your mother and yourself, You can easily rent 6 


flat somewhere else.’ ; 
‘Yes, we can, But all of us have come through many trials 


together. How can we just leave the others behind?” 
| ‘Stop whining about your sorrows. People should forget such _ 
things and try to change their lives.’ - 
‘Why are you being so sharp with me today?’ 
Just because | feel like jt.’ . 
Arjun propped himself up on the pillows and raised his head. 
Yes,’ he mused, ‘we can leave this place, certainly we can. 
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But why? To please whom? I can renounce the scholarship and 
go find myself a job. J know a lot of people just can't get jobs, 
but | am sure | shall. | could even become a civil servant. 
‘There's no need to brag about yourself to me, you know. 


Yam not bragging. | know the ones who go and qualify for 
the elyil service. Most of them have far worse academic records 


than mine. 
'It is not enough lo huve a good academic record, You also 


have to be smart. Look at Probal. He: doesn't have o First, like 


you do. But he has landed a big, fat job. | 

T know, But I just am nol interested in such things. Logk at 
your own brother. Your father is such @ well-known doctor. It 
would have been natural for the son to be the same. He could 
easily have pone abrpad too. But Abanishda just doesnt want 
any of those things. He is quite happy to be with his books, He 1s 
my ideal, } want tb be like him. 

No wonder there's such an understanding between teacher 
and student. -But just remember one thing. Your teacher has a 
wealthy father, He cin afford ty make such choices, You are not 
in his position. You must also think aboul your mother.’ 

‘Don't keep harping on your family being so wealthy. How 
much money do they have anyway? Don't you find this kind of 


oride vulgar?’ , ; 
Shukla burst into laughter, Then she stopped suddenly. 


- ‘Look at me,’ she said, ‘sitting here with you. I should have 


"gone into-the next rdom and talked with your mother,’ 


There was the sound of many voices from the nex! room, 

‘My mother,’ said Arjun, ‘is very shy. Even if you had gone to 
her, she would not have been able to say much. Besides, she 
would have been a bit apprehensive about talking to you. Whether 
you would be put off by something or not. 

'That's right. These strange girls from West Bengal, Who 
knows what quirks they have in their personality! 

"Yes, You just keep sitting here. I never get a chance lo see 


you alone, . 
'Go ahead and look al me then, Which way do you want'me 


1o turn my head? Towards you or towards the window?’ 
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Arjun did not answer. Shukla was sitting straightin her chair, 


looking into his eyes. She was slightly taller than the average - 


Bengali girl, her body perfectly formed. Shukla -had been the 
inter-collegiate champion in table tennis. Her. movements were 


Nuld and graceful. Had she been born a thousand years ago, she 


would have looked superb in the costume of a court dancer. Her 
make-up was done so carefully, that you could see no traces of 


i, It was impossible to decide if she had touched up her eyes or 


oycbrows with a koAl pencil. And-as for the faint tinge of colour 
in her lips and checks, it could well have been natural,,Arjun had 
never touched her to find out, Thick strands of long hair fell 
unconfined down her back, In her stance and in her look, there 


was a distinct clement of pride. But whenever she pul on this 


look of pride, there was inevitably a sparkle of laughter tn her | 


ayes and about her mouth, Obviously she enjoyed the pose. 

This young woman could definitely be described as beautiful. 
The sight of her did youreyes good, But there is also an awareness 
af pain in the consciousness of beauty. Arjun felt 9 strange feeling 
of loss for no reason. 

He did not get to sec her very often, She had numerous friends, 
and she was always occupied with them, Arjun would run into 
her occasionally, when he was visiting Abanish. But there was 


‘never much conversation between them. And there was nothing 


romantic about the fact that Shukla addressed Arjun by. the 
familiar tumi. Shukla was a person who had: 
vonsciousness. She used tumi with many people. In the set she 
belonged to, it was usual for boys and girls to use sunt among 
(hemse]ves casually. To descend from the formality of apni into 


the familiarity of tumi did not require an aaeTene of notes, oF 


secret, fromactic encounters, 
‘Haven't you had enough? 


‘No. 
‘Then you must start contemplating me in meditation. | have 


to 20 now, 
"| have better things to do than meditate on you.’ 
‘That's right. On the contrary, you should meditate on the 
goddess Saraswati. That will be good for your thesis.’ 
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Mejun 

‘Why did you. never come to the hospital again, after that first 
visit of yours? And even today, you didn't come upstairs to the 
ward.’ | 

‘Did I give you an undertaking to visit every day?’ 

. No, no, it’s not a question of an undertaking.’ 

"You obviously think I have nothing else to do, than | going 
and spending time In the hospital.’ 

-'Of course not. I know you must be very busy.’ | 

‘Well, who asked you'to get into trouble and break your head?’ 

‘That was a piece of good luck, wasn't it? That was why you 
came to see._meé, It's impossible to see you alone.’ 

AS if this. was the funniest thing she had ever heard, Shukla 
started heaving with laughter. | 
‘Does that mean you broke-your head intentionally?’ she asked.. 
‘Why did you never tell me before that you were dying to see me 


‘alone?’ 


Arjun did not reply. He had nearly started to scratch his head, 
when his fingers encountered the bandage. The accumulated 


irritation of so many. days-in his head vie nage He just 
h 


could not make anybody understand that. When the man came 
tomorrow to change his dressing, he must remember to scratch 
his ‘head port. 

Shukla got yp-from her chair, 

'How big Is this colony of yours? When will my brother get . 
back ?' 

‘Sit down. They will be back soon enough. wry are you 
fidgeting like this?’ 

‘Please. Can't I make you understand that [ have other things 


to do? I can't just sit here all day.’ 


‘What other things?’ There are no classes now.' 

‘Can't ] have anything to do but attend class?’ 

‘No, you can’t. I refuse to believe you do anything else.’ 
‘But I have to be somewhere.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Lam supposed to go to a film. I'll be late.’ 

‘Who are you going with?’ 


‘Barun went and got the tickets. Barun, Probal and 1.' 
reg 


oes 
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‘A fine life you lead! Going to films and wandering around. 


Shukla smiled, 
‘What else is there to do? Tell me.’ 
‘Sure, what else? Offfe-citm have nothing better to do than 


sccing films and gadding about.’ 
‘But do you expect me to bury myself in my books, like you? 


Or should I go into the kitchen and meddle with pots and pans?’ 
‘Ah, I see I have made a mistake. It's hard for me to define 


areas of work for women.’ 

Even now, there was the touch of a smile about Shukla’s 
mouth, Her bright eyes looked at Arjun. Her father was a 
successful doctor, wHo just kept on earning money. He never 
had a free moment to himself. Shukla had never known want 
from her childhood, Nature had been generous with her too, She 
had beauty and health as’ well as intelligence. Her academic 
career was not too bad, and she was a good sportswoman. What. 
was there fora girl like this to do, except to enjoy life? And yet 


there had to be something. lt was just that Arjun could not figure 


out dgbiaow | o 

'How are you Arjun? I thought I'd come and see you.’ 

It was Grandfather Nishi, holding Labonya by the hand, Arjun 
quickly sat up on his bed, Grandfather still had not managed to 
forget the verb ‘see’. His blind eyes were always glistening with 
. moisture, but he had come to 'see’ Arjun. Shukla went and stood 


t 


, 


to-one side of the bed. Grandfather let go of Labonya's hand and 


~ moved forward, guessing his way. 


‘Please came in, Grandfather,’ said Arjun, '] am quite well. . 


How have you been yourself?’ 
Grandfather stretched his arm out towards Arjun, but touched 


Shukla instead. Grandfather's trembling hand with its swollen 
veins fell on Shukla's smooth, rounded arm. He understood. 
immediately, and siad, Who is this girl?’ 7 
‘My professor's sister, They brought me home today itn their 
ar ae | 
‘Good, very good, Bless you, my dear, It is‘only because of 
the help given by people like you.that this boy of ours has done 


so well, His mother has suffered a lot you know, all her life she 
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Arjun 


has suffered. Such a precious boy. | can't imagine who could 


have hurt him so. How could anybody he so ruthless? _ 
~ Arjun tried to overcome his embarrassment by cutting in. 
‘You know, Shukla, Grandfather was a revoluuionary during 


the days of the British. He lost his cyes bocuuse of torture ut the 


hands of the police, He could even Use u revolver, 
Lubonya had been standing in one corner of the room during 


this interchange. She was looking ut Shukla out of the corner of 
her eye. Labonya was Gressed in an ordinary printed coulgn san, 
and a torn blouse, but she was determined not to let Shukla see 
the teur, so she kept suunding sideways, As soOn as her eyes Mil 
Shukla’s, Labonya pointed to the chair and said, ‘Why dant you 
sit down’? You don't have to keep standing.’ 

There was no trace of the haughty, imperious look on Shukla's 
face now. That was a face she reserved only for men. Now she 
looked very soli und modest, as she spoke to Lubonyi. 

‘Why don'Lyou sit down yourself? 

‘Oh no, please. It's all right for me. 1 am as good as @ member 


of this household. 


But Shukla did pot sit down, Instead she moved closer towards 


d tulking jo her once more, 


Labonyu und sive a 
i My name is Shukla Mukherjce, 
J 


‘T haven't met you before, 
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me me He employed others for that, But at the end of the year, he would 

a; pay us the revenue, -This was a memory of early childhood. 1 
Be’ never saw him again when | was a bit older, ae 
(By any standards, we are better aff here than we ever were In yy 
iim §=— our home in East Bengal. There is no doubt about that. There we 
: a “had never lived in.concrete houses. Our walls were made of mud, 
dues and we invariably suffered during the monsoon. On top of that, 
thore were the depredations of sneak thieves and burglars. They 
would use a shovel and cut through the earthen walls and 
foundations, and come inside, ; cle 


. [still have not forgotten my first memory of seeing a » burglar 


when I was a child, We usually left the lantern on-all night. In 
the middle of the night, by the dim glow of the lantern, I saw a. 
man In our room, his dark body gleaming. Later I heard they 
usually oiled thernselves before coming. He was fumbling in the 
alcove on our wail. I was about six years old at that time. On one 
side lay my brother, on the other, my mother. My throat weit 
completely. dry. From the next room, I could hear my father's 
snoring. I knew that I was the only one awake. That poor thief, 
he could not have found much to steal in our house. 

Finally, he started pulling off the blanket covering the three - 
of us. He was only about three feet away. from me; I could smeil 
the rancid oll on his body—-and I kept on staring at him with my 
eyes wide open. Before this, I had always thought of thieves as a 
different species, we had heard such strange stories about them. 
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Barun had once put on a very innoeant face and asked me, a 2 
‘Arjun, your family were zamindars in Rast Bangal, weren't they?! ) iy iM 
'No,' 1 had replied. ‘We had nothing to do with zamindars, Bs) fs 
landlords and their like, We were just as poor in.Bast Bengal.’ . - 4am 


Barun's amazement had been obvious. 
it ‘How strange. | have heard thal all the refugees who came pei 
i from East Bengal had belonged to the landed aristocracy, They -#iamm’ 
all gorged themselves on milk and butter, and noney (00, It's ieee 
i only here that they have such a rotten life.’ ; ne 
if _ He had been joking, of course. It was true that many ssi Be mi 
rh \made up stories about their pust. A lot of them came to India. ame 
-and gave inflated descriptions of their property in East Bengal, 

[( was only human nature to magnify the past. But it was equally Bs 

true that most of us had had a little bit of land there. That was {higmae 

why the epithet of ‘refugee’ , and being known as landless, was. } i 

so humiliating to us, There was not much by the way of industry, “Sammy 

in the days before Pakistan, Life centred round agriculture, Land Bs a 

was everything, which was why there was still an attachment to “GRR 














a ; land, After the creation of Pakistan, of course, there was quick Bui this one was just a man, he I he looked like a man. 
hh progressin road building and the setting up of factories. But (he ee When the blanket was finally pulled off, I could not bear the 
ib Hindus never got to feel any sense of belonging or identification Agmmr winter cold. [ tured on my side, and screamed, ‘Mother!’ But 
Ig with all that. Perhaps only the blacks in America have understood By my mother immediately gripped my hand hard and said, ‘Quiet!’ 
it and continue to understand how hateful it is to be second class ‘#3M = That meant that she (oo had been awake. But she was afraid that 
4 citizens—and even they have now managed to AGH some 4p = if we confronted the thief he would have had no hesitation in 
: equality of status. = plunging a dagger into us. 

Mf My own family’ had possessed land too—five bighas of land. Ree == (‘We waited for quite some time after the thief left, before 
t , Not that I ever gol to see where that land was, Bulonce a year,a Game — calling my father and raising an outcry. At thal age, what brought 
a respectably dressed Muslim gentleman would come (o sce my Ea tears to my eyes was the realization of the thief's cruelty, Even. 
| futher, and pay him his dues, We knew he had rented that land =“ soon a winter night, he had had no compunction about robbing a 


from us. Of course, he did not cultivate the land with his hands. i child of its blanket. 
ae 


y, 


te ) too many from the pond or the canal, my mother would gotangry.’ 3 a 
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: A couple of days fater I saw one of the boys in.our village a 
caring my thick yellow cotton vest. That had also been stolen 


{ ) 
a . pra g es for my father had bought it for 
"aNG-a-nall ago. But it was such a f | 
that I hardly ever wore it exce eee 
r¢ Pl on special occasions, M 
We Lpldaihetaae ae ae sewn at home by :my Sone es 
W&s Quite special, When I saw a 
that boy, Tran home to tel] m old mene: ae 
| y mothef But she just told i 
to Pear ese to-anybody, No, we h HERS to scene | 
_ cortainty not in the hearing. of .others-because Wwe were : 


base No outsider can understand the oppressive hurt of 
Nt fee na here IS such a Tierimses) that we how “ie 













judge men b / the strength of their numbers, i 
A mud house was not our only problem 
ree es Ol OUF Only probleny Food 
and it stayed with Us round the year, My father, as hee 
oo never particularly interesied.in his job. On top of that his 
Salary was not paid regularly by the school. | had not yet been 


bom during the Bengal famine of 1943, but my brother used to 


eae 


‘ell me how they had lived for day after day on boiled sweet 
potatoes. On alternate days, there would be a’! iquid concocti 
of rice——and that was almost a feast. As for things like milk "d 
butler-they were rare indeed. — 3 

Fish we did have. But then, if my brother and I brought home . a 


You need ofl to cook fish in, how wa 

ie - 1D, DOW was she to get 
oi? So sen catchin : id get hold of so much 
were Brahmins, W 
to | : 


ot arene $y 2", 






ia dream of feeling the Urge (0 piss, of getting out of bed; 
pening the door and sitting down next to the gutter outside the 
/house and actually peeing—then, in the middle of the dream ] 
dDedclothes, and my mother would a 


Sometimes Jainuddin would Stop by our house on his way 
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ayy Se He 

roe t7¢ 
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fgr more? How would I have had the opportunity of higher 


Or suppose, | had managed to receive a scholarship and gone on 
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Arjun 
back from the market and ask my mother, "There's ‘an extra jug 


of milk today, do yob want it madam’? 
Mother would.say, 'l don't have any money. But there is a | 


fair-sized-gourd, {f you can take that in exchange...’ 


*. 








( Yes, certainly, ] am better off in comparison to those duys. So 
what is there to feel sorry about? If there had been no Pukistun, , 


= reer —— 


education? My father could not even buy all my school books!. 


to gel a job in some big city like Kolkata or Delhi. Would I] then 
have gone back to. the village, ever? Come now, Arjun, let us 
have the truth, Are you so allached to the village that you would 
have gone back there voluntarily, after acquiring all the 
advantages of an urban life? Al the most, you would have returned 
“for two or three years, to enjoy the beauties of rural Bengal. Or 
perhaps like so many others, you would. have made annual visits 
during the Pujas, Or been like Uncle Naresh who worked in the 
navy and wandered around all over the world-—-bul then would 
come home every two or three years and say, Whatever you 
may soy, there's no pleasure greater than living athome,’ 

No, the regret lies in the fact-that we can never go back, that 
we were forced to leave our home. And that |s heart-breaking. 

poten Pe Asis d ford. 

[n history you read about many (faces jleaving one country | 
and going to another, Even the Aryans came from West Asia, but 
they are not sighing regretfully for West Asia anymote. The Irish 4 
who emigrated to settle in the States don’t mourn for Ireland uny 
longer. Look at the whites in Australia, none of them belonged 
there originally, And even the Indian settlers in the West Indies, _ | 
or in Mauritius, do not wish to return to India, But you cannot | 

“compare their lol with ours: They have acquired rights. It is hurd | 
enough to forget the sorrow of forcible eviction and not being j 
Able to return. Over and above, there 1s another sorrow, that of 
189: ; 


f 
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huving heen treated like beggars and destitutes here, No one! 


showed.us any kinship, any closeness. 


Though I was offered more substantial scholarships from other : 
I still chose to enrol in Presidency College, BUCH (aMmENE: 
frequently after that, { used to feel. hud made a mistake. For ieee a. 
quite u few months | felt thoroughly awkward, ] could nat speak ieee 
frocly with anybody. My clothes were shabby, and ironed shirt! 
unthinkable in those days; the straps on my sandal kept breaking! a 
there was’ liga 
always one raised nail hurting my foot. The students in my class. sR 
were mostly bright-faced, well-dressed boys and girls/They had’ : 


—but I was the perpetual “4 i a 


colleges, 


and the whole thing was so studded with nails, that 


a lot of fun and games between them 


Oe ae 


outsider, Many of them knew ¢ 


tho school-leaving exams, but I could never be.one of them.) ° 


A Jot of the boys used"té smoke in the collage grounds. A 
packet of cigarettes in those days cost one rupee, or even more, 
one stick could not have been less than ten paise—then the bel! 
would ring for classes, or one of the professors would be seen 


coming and immediately they would throw away the Cigarette 4 


after two or three puffs. The sight upset me. That was a time 
whan I would constantly put my hand into my pocket and count 
my change; five or ten paise meant a lot to me. None of those 
boys had any Idea of the things Thad had to da. On my way out 
of East Bengal, [ had begged for food, ance in the calony I had 
worked as a. waiter in the.teashop, If any customer tipped me 
wt or len paise in those days, | would think of him as a pod. ~ 
' So many things have changed now, But in those carly days at 
pollege, surrounded by those well-fed, well-dressed young 
people, I could never escape the feeling that I did not belong 
with them, [ was the immigrunt, and I could not fit in. Their 
preoccupations were different, the sound of their laughter 
“different, Even while I sat in class, my thoughts went back to my 
mother who made clothes for other people, to my brother who 
was Crazy and who could get into trouble any time—a constant: 
apprehension of the ground being pulled from under my fect. 


{)ipankar was the boy who had stood first in the final school- 
loaving ¢xamminatians. Eleven points ahead of me in the total 
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: a Rese A hig difference. Naturally. ] envied him. Or maybe tt was 


RB  superiority in his manner. 


notenvy, just resentment. Not that Dipankar had the least hint of 
| He was a very sweet-natured person. 
He lives now in England. | went to his house several times, 
huge house on Keyatola Road, where even the sheath 
hetter-off than I was, Dipankar had his own study. He could buy 
e wanted. He certainly was intelligent, but he also 
had two professors to tutor him at home. Why seen ee 
resentful? 1 could have scored those eleven points too. .bu 


to leave my books every night and wander all over the any : 
search for my poor brother and bring him home..So I rieelany 
to myself, ‘All right Dipankar, you Just wail. Next time : “ee 
you, that’s for sure/If I can't get you down in the BSc exams, 2 
not worth anythings These were my weapons, these — . : 
would give me the mastery. I could not lose, I would not lose, : 
A riot fy Mar tp odil 


o*"' 


Kad to win...] 


Pa 
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T in, Switch.the light on’. 
‘Ig that you Labi? Come in, | 
‘How are you getting on Arjunda? I hope you haven't had a 
today.’ 
Rio nos crite really Lam. No more tro SHAUN a 
from tomorrow. And day after tomorrow, 1 shall go out. I mu 
0 to the college once,’ | oni 
‘That wound will leave a scar on your neck wont it , 
‘So what? Listen, are you working hard? The exams are n 
too far off, you know, | 
'Yes, and just look at you. | was hoping to get a ge 
from you these last few days. But you had to go and break you 


head just now. | 
well, why don’t you bring your boo 


you need help with? f may have broken my hea 
are still intact. | can help you. 

‘Indeed. And what will your mother Sa 
inn the state you are in? 


ks along and tell me what 
d, but my brains 


y? How can | impose 


on you now, — Pee 
‘Bring them tomorrow, then. | tell you, it will be all rig 
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'No, I won't come tomorrow, I won't come to your house again, ° @ 


ever. I won't even speak to you.’ 
‘Why, what's the matter? What have I done?’ 


"You never bothered to introduce me to your friend Shukla. 


you two talking away,' 
“Yes, bul thal was only because she came forward and apoke 


except me. Why, don't 


‘What do you mean, introduce? I saw 


to me, You Introduced her to everybody 
you think I am human?’ 


‘My God, where have you picked up all those notions of 
formalities? Girls can always go and speak to other girls. There’s 


nothing more to it.' 
‘She's a great friend of yours, isn't she Arjunda?' 


.- Shukla? No, I wouldn't call her a very intimate friend, We 


just know each other a bit, She has many friends.’ 

‘Well, she's very smart, isn't she? And though she comes from 
a wealthy family, there isn't the least touch of pride about her,’ 
_ 'No pride? You must be joking, know, she must have puton 


(er most sincere manner with you. Just remember, that is also a. 


pose with ther,” 


T don't know about thar-botTTeally liked her, And so beautiful 
too, Just like Hema Malini) (90° 
‘Oh, I see, that's what you have been doing, Watching Hindi 
films and getting to know the faces of film-stars.’ 
‘Certainly not. Who's going to take me to the movies?’ 
"You don't need someone to take you. All you have to do {s 
buy a ticket and walk in,’ | 
‘All by myself? Nobody goes to see a@ film alone. You really 
don't know anything. Have you ever gone.to.a film by yourself?’ 
‘When have I ever been to see a film? Ultam Kumar, Suchitra 
Sen—all these film-stars are just names.to-me. I have never seen 
them,’ 
"You mean to say, 
time?’ 
‘No, | suppose I did get to see a couple when I was in college, 


One was a picuure called Raikamal, There was an actress called 
Kaberl Bose in it, ] remember. 


"You really are something! Tha! was an ancient film. It does 


*O2> 


you haven't been toa single film in allthis 
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ono harm tu go ) the pictures occasionally. All you du night and 
4 day is sil here poring over your hooks. | ide 
: 'Labonya, there's someone calling you [rom ou S10t. 7 
‘Let him. That disgusting Sukhen keeps on aaa, dite : 
get well first, then'yqu con tell them olf, They are really getting 


to be unbcarable. ~ 7 
to me? 

‘Why should they pay any aliention to f a | 

‘You are the only person they are somewhat scured of, 


4 ‘Everybody else is considered of no account. Our a - 
“ql become such an ugly place now. Squubbles and fights a ¢ 
. ude... 
ime, Besides the boys have becume so cr | 7 
: nits nov thelr fault, They can't gel any jobs. Just look at them 


2. 3a ith 
ame. young fellows musi have something to | 
Ac oy ODO they have to be so vulgar just because they are 
unemployed?’ | | | 
'You won't understand, It is all very complicated. | | 
‘Oh well, I don't suppose you care one bil. You will soon ge 
a good job somewhere and go away. Bul for us, we have to stay 


in thi f our lives.’ 
and rot in this hell for the rest o _ 
‘My dear, you will go away too, when you get married.’ 
‘Yes. and where to? Just another place like this. Otherwise 


to become like Purnima.’ | 
. aban Oh yes, what does she do? I belleve she had job 
ort,’ 
Bree mind Purnima. It was such a pleasure to talk to 
hukladi the other day. | 
S ‘What, she has already become your sister, has ae — 
‘They seem like beings from another world, don sz: oy en 
has given them everything. It is only. people like us who 
nothing but bad luck. | _ 
aa Labonya, don't be so envious. Whal good 
that do? Perhaps one day. you will also be as fortunate as Incy 
are. i | — a : 
aoe gain a fortune in a lottery, ou! will | be as avgie! 
Shukla? You know something, people a been vey 
‘eee: ful looks as well. 
Hae’ { foyBenerations have wonderful loox eae 
aa "What have you got to complain about? You are # good-looking 


ee ag 
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{air complexion is nol the only attribute of beauty,’ 
‘Nonsense, | know very well what I do look like. Didn't you 


say Shukladi had a lot of friends? Well. I'll tell you one thing. | i 


don't have a Single friend. Everybody wants to tear me ¢ apart,: 4 a : 
und devour mo, They are determined to corrupt ma. You are. a 4 


smiling Arjunda, You Just live In your books, you, understand ° 


nothing. You have to idea how. difficult it is for a girl coming 
from a family like mine, to keep herself unspoilt.’ | 
‘All right, stop whining. You'd better run off now. Somebody 
is really calling you. [t's probably your mother,’ 
oe 


mm r . oh 
/ d 


| had tutored Shukla at home fora few days only. She did not 


want lo continue it, Just.as well, Bull kept going to their house 
quite often, | would not have been able to carry on with my 


research if Abanishda had not helped me so-much. | have been - 


really fortunate to have received affection from a man like him. 


Abanishda’s house was always full of people. A constant flow 


of visitors coming and going, 4 pervasive uproar. The two front 
ragms were whiting roams for the patients coming to sce 
Abanishda's father, and they were always crowded. Abanishda 


had four other brothers and three sisters. Their friends went 
straight upstairs when they came. Everyone had his or her own 


room, Apart from friends, there were also the relatives who. kept 


coming and going. It was impossible to know how many people 
sat down to a. meal in that house every day. The family was not 
loo worried about thefts either, Or perhaps little things were 
always getting stolen—il was just that nobody cared much. 

At one time | was under the impression that rich men’s children 
always Came to a bad end because they had so much of everything,. 
possoasions and opponunitics, But it was not like that at all in 
Abanishda's family, Their father never had time to find out what 
(hey were doing, and yet all the children did well in their studies, 
all of thern were well brought up and intelligent. As had plenty 
of opportunity to mix with the oppasile sex, and yet there was Act 


- dure. 
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if, Doesn't everybody say so? I think you are ve ve a ‘e -a hint of scandal about any of them. I suppose in one sense, it was 


a remarkable phenomenon. It's never like that in fiction. 
., Butnone of the brothers or sisters was as reckless as Shukla. 


Every time. went to that house, her‘room was full of friends. 
Often; they were all going off ona picnic, orto a film. Invitations 


BAO parties were just as common. I.dont.know. haw.she managed 


tO Ang tme: (or héF stiidieg In. Thatimad. whiel. ofsociallzing. But 
she always did dwell], Shukla was A person | I had never seen alone, 


Se gern GHEE Ae 


will be jealous or feel hurt, if thes see a young man as ie tutor! 
‘There is a dart board in Shukla’s room. A square board, made 
of soft wood, hung up on the wall. There are several coloured 


circles in the middle of the board. The game consists of trying to 
hit the bulls-eye with small arrows or darts. Shukla old listen 


to Western music on her record player, and keep throwing darts, 
one after the other. Sort of like hitting a bulls-eye with a javelin, 
That was the kind of stylish game Shukla preferred. Many of her 
friends also had a go at it, but I never saw anybody hit the 


centre Shukla once said to me, ‘Arjun, you give it a try, Let us 
3 hiesomething. I have heard e heard that people from I East 


PSU eae 


see If 


ngat 
I reused to try. For rae of failing. I never took part ina game 


where I could lose, without being adequately prepared for It. If I 
ever see Shukla alone in her room, I may try. 






She has a-fnend. called Akhtar, At one me I used to think 


that it was Akhtar she would marry, For there was no prejudice 
against Muslims in Shukla's family. There would be no opposition 
to this marriage. Besides, Shukla was such an obstinate girl. It 


_ was easy, to see that opposition woul@Meverstop her from doing 


something. Akhtar and Shukla looked very well together. There 


was a lot of similarity in their characters. 
| like Akhtar a great deal, He has a bright well-groomed 
appearance, and he is very pleasant to talk to, He had been to a 


Westernized school in Ajmer, and he is absolutely fluent in 


4 - English. His family own two or three tea estates in Jalpaiguri, as 


well as having a lot of business in the transport sector. They are 
1g e 
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enormously wealthy And no one could } 

of fun than Akhtar, | ae ca yo " a 
| | ah ee f Vy. LPT es 
Whenever I've met Akhtar, I've felt the Muslims in India not 


ey Dy wy 


ee his head. He Is also a 
really tell you off, when he loses his temper, He frequently goet 


/! : . ’ ‘ 
“touring all over India.in his car..It. did not 


a ; seem that be! 
| Muslim cramps his style at all. Later, ea 


much later, I realized my 


| mistake, when J met Mizanur, Akhtar comes from a wealthy 


coe 


\. family:-Fhe-rich never have problems 

ee ce who suffer, 
ad to tutor a boy called B 

degree. He lived in Paik Circus. bade ‘s oan ihr re a 
of his would also like to have some assistance from me But th 
boy was very poor, he would not be able to pay me anythin So 
Badal brought Mizanur to me, Mizanur's family lived in a sh 
His father had a minor job in a tannery, Their family se 
. —— boy, Mizanur, was desperately trying to complete 
= wate jo sor heaped ean In the-riots of 1964, 
aa Nad eer ss vad been killed, He he a behind a 


There wat an unmistakable look o 
| n Mizanur’s f. 
_ look of fear, In my childhood in Bast Bengal] sad 


self-same look on the faces of all my 


in any country, It is only 


The only 
seen this 


2 mnt eee 


may have been a Muslim, but he 


did not have to be a ee duies 
Sec > ; 3 8 nt _- 
. ond-class citizen in India, He was entitled 


»O6- 


aE of a minority group, an 


hav | B 

sae: sire under uny unease or discrimination. He comes..geeent after he acquired a BSc degre’ 
goes in Shukla’s house just as he pleases, says whatever.’ te 

bit strong-willed, so he can a, 


ey re 
et Pe Seo yl od 
has a eet Se 


aS ae 
i is 
votage 2am OTA 
Ld <a = 


va. go ey ee 
(0 mex 8 fact that he was a Muslim, a member / 
J just ink of himself us a human being’? 
be easy fot Mizanur to get 4 job 
He would have to keep 


aati'-looking for opportunities to get ta Pakistan, Once there, he would 
3 He wi ree asa fish 


BR: no longer have to belong to-a minority : 
my in water, lt wouldn't surprise moe | - hement 
condemnati ne Muslim: in a million could 
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a ake advantage of the.cqnstitulion and Become the President of 
ay Indta: gants and the workers, definitely 
ad | béen involved'in politics, 


ae laboured-under.a sense of insecurity. H | 
Me = would not'set my priorities on the acquisition of land for the 
aii: landless, or on workers’ movements. ‘would-first-try to abolish 
aa reli giows-distinctions among the people of Ins ‘That is what is 
‘ae — most necessary for them, This problem will have ceased to exist 
AM, on the day when the people of both Eas! and West Bengal stop 
ge. r thinking of themselves as Hindus or Muslims, but as Bengalis. It 
BR: . is not through religion but throu gh the cohesion of our culture that 
‘a ‘a we remain Bengalis. If you ignore religion and talk about the ( 
if: 4 equality of men, then you are trying to achieve the impossible. 
iat In the early days of my college life, | was also very nervous 
esi if about going into a restaurant oF coffee house. J kept thinking 
Me ey there must be u thousand and one rules of etiquette operating 
(EX = there. I!’ ] made one mistake people would snigger al:me and.cull 
me a country boor. Which hand for the knife and which hand for 


problem for me, But everything has 
big restaurants it is the 
our fingers. There 


the fork—thal was a big 
become so easy now. | even know that in 
fashion these days tc cat your chicken with y 
is nothing boorish about thal. 
Towards the end of my time 
Biman who often invited me. out. 
had a habit of never letting anyone 


in College, there was a boy culled 
Not just me, many of us. Biman 
pay ifhe went to a restaurant 
free with his money. He left 


ES de NSPS . 
sit" tea”, Pe ett ES ak 4 


with them. He was extraordinarily 
a: magnificent tips for the waiters—-two, three, four rupees. of 
is course, | discovered the reason behind this careless gencrosily, 
: Biman was also f rom East Bengal..His family. had been landlords 
. in Comilla, and they were quite well off In Kolkata too. Biman 
Q OTe 
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had still not-acquired the right accent—done or twa’ words in the Bi: 


East Bengali dialect would slip into his speech from time to time. 
Buthe allowed no ane the opportunity to despise him. He wanted 
WW keep’on staggering everybody with his largesse. 

One day, in one of these restaurants, a lady in pair of glasses 
had kept staring at me fora long time. When I was about to Icave 
with my friends, she suddenly called out to me and asked, ‘Aren't 
you Arjun? Do you recognize me?’ 

| had not been able to. make out who she was, $0 1 stared at 
her uncomfortably, I had not had 100 many opportunities to mix 


with women; And this lady certainly looked.unfamillar. Yet she 
had started out by using the infotmal tumi-right from the start. 
She looked at me for some more time. Then she spoke again. 


‘So you don't remember me? You are Arjun, aren tyou? When 3 


did you all come over here” 
At last, there was no room for mistakes anymore, Those last 


words told me who she was; Amaladi's sister, Kamaladi, A 
daughter of the Dutta family in our village. A shiver passed 
through my body. The grapefruit tree, the canal-side, the Gesened 
banyan tree—they all came before my eyes. 

~Kamaladi introduced me to her husband. They were both 
leaching tn colleges, To sec a girl from our village so happily 
seitied in Kolkata gave me inclfable happiness. 

‘You were auch a child. said Kamaladi, ‘when I saw you last, 
Now you have grown up, and you look so good, so well got up, 
How is your brother?’ 

! could not answer, Tears choked me, My brother was no 
longer alive, nor was Amaladi, Many things can be rectified, 
returned cy normalcy. Bul who will ever redress ine balance for 


those lives lost unnecessarily? 

Another incident, Abanishda'y family owned a house In 
Naihati, A Jitle way out of Nathati city, A beayslful house, I'd 
been there twice, There was a huge garden al} a with two 
guards to keep watch. That was where we once went for a picnic. 
A whole group. That was when Shukla nearly got drowned while 
bathing in the pond. But no, [ was not going to talk about the 
nienic, There's another thing to say. We were to take the 5.45 


‘OR: 


MEX themtillnow, » 
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Ge z. train out of Sealdah. | had said 1 would meet them al the station, 
RB but Abanishda would not agree. He picked me up from home. 


In the car there were Abanishda, his wife Maya, their two — 


B children, his younger sisters Tandra and Shukla, The chauffeur 
® was driving and we all had to sit crammed against each other, I. 


was inthe front, next to Shukla. She had already had a bath. And 


so early in the morning,.her make-up was at (mperceptibly fine 
as ever; the same nearly invisible touch of koA/ arottiretyss, 


the perfume on her body. Since:her friends were not around, she 


was engrossed in conversation with me. She was telling me about 


ve 
Pee fe 


her horse-riding experiences in Darjecling. gees 
s I-was totally immersed in listening to her, even-when we g0t to 


Sealdah, got out of the car and started walking along with platform. 


Shukla had nat finished her story. yet. when. asudden a af 


Maya's came.to.my_ears, ‘Oh,.Gad, look, Mnaxd) refugees. 

. Ifett as if somebody had hit me straight'In the chest. I ne 
fee] the blood draining away from my face. I looked around. 
Hundreds of refugees were lying all over the platform-——most of 
them were from the | peasant class. Some had woken up, but many 


a eer 


of them were fast asleep. Theré was one sleeping girl who could 
have been Amaladi herself—Amaladi, whose disfigured corpse 
had been found in the jute fields. It was as If Amaladi herself had 
managed to escape with her life. gear eee nat even noticed 
NO ee ee ee) a 

( “There was atime when [too had stayed on ie platform, beside 
my, mother, Today, happened t to be 40 engrossed In listening toa 
beautiful, young woman, that I had nat paid the slightest attention 


. 1: { lo.a group of people who were » just like [ had been then. They too 
mY had had their land and their homes. They too had left everything 


behind and were- lying around like destitute beggars, waiting for 


could not be bothered to look a Bet these people. And yet we 
complained about the indifference’ ofthe West Bengalis!.’ 


“That was-whea-Lalso remembered Subimalbabu,-My friend 


Dipankar had taken me to his sister's house once, His brother-in- 


Slaw had built an enormous house in Jodhpur Park. The ostentation | 


there waa overpowering. A bit like the houses of filme-stars. There 


Ce a 


Wo wine 


/ charity. [ had found shelter, I had managed to survive, and so | 
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were four ashtrays in the living room, but one did not feel like - a 7 anup | 
flicking ash into any of them—they were such expensive objects. ‘Samy 
Sublmalbabu owned an aluminium factory. 
One thing surprised me about that household. Everybody spoke 
eee nae With outsiders, of course, they put on 
| Kolkata accents——but at home they spoke thelr native 
dialect. To be sure, the dialect did not come out entirely naturally, 
you felt they were trying to acquire a new language. Subimial's 
famuly had severed their links with East Bengal in 1947, They had 
managed to bring out quite a bit of money, and then they had been 
very successful in their business in India, But their attachment to 
the country they had left behind twenty-three years ago, was stil] 
tremendous. At every opportunity you heard comments like "There 
are sO many geniuses among us East Bangailis.’ Or, if they héard 
of a famous Bengali, ‘Of course, he comes from our part of the 
world. He's from Bikrampur,’ 
When Subimal heard that I was from Faridpur, he nearly 
rushed over to embrace me. His words came out with 
extraordinary fervour. ‘It's such a pleasure to be able to talk freely 


with someone from home.’ 

I, however, could never feeLany sense of kinship with Subimal 
and his family, All through the visit! felt uncomfortable. Perhnps, 
as a matter of chance, both of us had come from the same district 
called Faridpur. But we had nothing in common. 

At one point Subimal said sadly, ‘This partition has done a 


lot of harm to the culture and language of Bengal.’ And then, he 


again started getting Quite militant, 
'Yes it was a good thing that Pakistan came about. Those 


He had also brought up the question of refugees. Those from 
irable, and the ones from East Bengal were 
—that was the drift of his speech, The 
me self-reliant, they had no sense of self- 
‘MR. respect..He had also condemned the government and the lenders 
MES of the country. A atitring speech for two-and-a-half hours. 
Be ae But it had left me cold, It had sounded like a speech from a 
* a foreigner, not one of us, I was a friend of his brother-in-law, | 
SE/‘was a bright student from Presidency College. So he hag no 
f H. objection to embracing me as a fellow countryman. But would 
CWE. e have done the same for those who were lying on the platform 
Bi: ig at Sealdah station? HeWwas so well-off. Could he not have helped 
ee just one refugee family to establish itself? Those people from 
e ‘ Bast Bengal who had made good in West Bengal—had they ever 
i : got together in a concerted attempt to help the poor refugees? 
mY «©The Ballygunge and New Alipore areas of Kolkata were full of 
meme wealthy East Bengalis who had never lifted a finger to help their 
Fc i countrymen. All they did was lament the things past, the Ailsa 
WV: Gch and the date palm molasses, the good things of life. But the 


people of East Bengal did not exist for them. 
. Sublinalbabu alto said, ‘What Is so remarkable about West 
ngal? Just show me one great river! Whereas we have such 


| wonderful, big rivers in East Bengal. People who live next to 


the Punjab were adm 


Rs worthless (ayabout 
AS Bangalls had not b 




















Btn: A : , f ‘ 
. rivers inevitably have generous souls, Every time I think of riv&rs 

“Padma or the Meghna, | feel a thrill of excitement. Look, 
tee ey ow the hair 1s standing up on my body.” ia: 
wer — Burby then, tT had stopped listening to him. My eyes had 


Hindus in Bast Bengal oppressed the Muslims terribly. They never strayed absently outside. On the balcony Subimal's two children 
a were playing. Two children, like dolls made out of butter, 


gave them a chance for education, or for getting good jubs. 

Coming into physical contact with a-Muslim was considered a Be & Exquisite complexions, radiant with health, beautiful hair, the 
sin, you couldn't even accept a glass of water fromthe hands of iam a smiles on their faces like endowments from the gods. | | 
a Muslim, Isn't it only just, to reap the harvest of that kind of GMb” 1. membered how we had suffered ‘in our own childhood, The. 
inhumanity? And Jook at the Muslims there now, Look at the aaa. ‘sorrows of children are even more heart-rending than the sorrows 
wonderful progress they are making. It's their boys who have e sof ado Our chitdhood, FIO Us, was spent in a loi of 

sacrificed their lives for the Bengali language.' J listened to the . samme misery, 1 sat there thinking, lel these chitdren, al least, not suffer, 
whole thing In silence. I could not say a word, a ee let them taste the fruits of joy. 
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VI 


Dibya used to have a job ata factory near Ghughudanga. But i ! 
for the last six months he had been unemployed. There was a a 4 
lockout at the factory, and there seemed to be no likelihood of its - 


re-apening soon, He had tried to find a job ata few other places, 
but the job market was very tight. 


A vigorous, energetic young man, he felt restless at nothaving 


anything to do with his time. Haran, the taxi driver, had made 


Dibya his assistant for a few days. He needed a companion after : 
eight o'clock in the evening, and a bodyguard like Dibya was if 


invaluable, But Dibya did not tike that after a few days. He would 


have preferred to have learnt driving from Haran, He, too, could =% ‘ 
have driven a taxi then. But Haran just did not have the time, and Bi 
Dibya felt nervous about practising with a car that did not belong ‘Saam 


to Alm. 


He had not done too badly at school, But cf the chaos of | 


icaving hls homeland and settling down here, ha had fost two 
yoars, So when he went back to school again, ho just could not 


cope. Though he was older than Arjun, he was admitted with a 4 
Arjun in the same grade, The shame of failing when Arjun stood 


first in cfass, made him quit school and Studies. Shortly after 
that, he had fortuitously happened on the me fob, . 

Before the last election, he had been sought after by members 
of several political parties, They had fed him generously, and 
given him money too, That was when Dibya started to realize 
that he had a special kind’of importance, Now he could enter 
(cashops and have tea without paying for it: stroll over to the 
cigarette stall and pick out cigarettes just like that; walk into 
ration shops and demand a kilogram of sugar. If anyone had the 
icinerily 10 ask him for payment. he Would bunch his neck 


inuscles, glare at them and say, ‘You'll get you money, all in , amet 








Arjun ee oes 


good time. What's the hurry anyway, eh’? What's the rush?’ He 


did not have to say any more. 
Dibya had also acquired a group of followers. They were to 


be: seen with him always. These young men would steal light 
bulbs from the street lamps, cut through the electric lines, even 


tuke off the later boxes attached to house doors—Dibya himself 
did not descend to such petty larceny, but he did give them 


protection. 
The road was used regularly for smuggling rice. One side of 


the canal was under statutory rationing, the Other was 


uncontrolled, So rice was brought from one side tothe other. Al 


one time the smugglers could get away with small bribes-to the. 
police, But now, they had to contend with Dibya. Frequently he 


-would appear in the middle of the road, stop the bicycle-rickshaw 


or van carrying rice and say in hiseeeming voice, ‘Open up. 
Let's see how much rice you have. Why dont you move, you 


bastard, you son of a bitch.’ 
And he would take half of what was there. You could not go 


and complain to the police about being robbed of smuggled rice, 
could you? One man once pulled out his knife to stab Dibya. 
But IDibya wrenched bath his arms so badly that he would never 


be able to raise his arms over his head-again. The knife was still 


with Dibya, Not that he ever needed jo use it. 
Arjun was putting his books In order, when Dibya asked from 


outside his window, ‘Were you thinking of going out, Arjun?’ 
'Yos,’ said Arjun, ‘I thought I might go out vor Why don’t 


you come in? | 
'No, | won't, not now. What time do you have to leave? 


‘Oh, in about half-an- Henn time. [ have to pop in to the 


university. 
‘There was something | wanted to talk.to you about. 


‘What ts it? Tell me. Come inside.’ 


‘No, some other time.’ | 
Arjun discovered a packet of cigarettes among his books, A 
bitistale, But that did not matter. He had started smoking juat to 


stay up late and work. But it had never become a habit. 
'Would you like a cigarette, Dibya?’ he asked. 
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"Yes, wouldn't mind one. - 


A | : 
noded that Dibyu vas looking sutver pice ae ec gare Arlun 

| | : r glum, Som call 
him feel depressed, Dibya felt the fron bars {n ee ae. 


nis powerfu) hands before speaking again. 
Your chair is quite distant from the window, Arjun. So they 


3] “AK 


them?’ 
Tt was dark, And I was sitti ith 
+ Nn 
Stange eee g with my back to the window.’ 
Dibya, have you any idea who it was?’ 


Dibya raised his lowerin : 
ering face to Arjun's and looked a 

Then In tones of suppressed violence, he said, 'If J meee a 
a 


was by now J would have torn him 
| apart. 
Arjun smiled lightly, 


he won't be able to harm me again,’ 
gain, 
The sight of Arjun's tall figure, his long fingers and sharp 


10 ae him easily face to face. But sti)} Dibya warned him 
ee be careful, Arjun. If these people dare to come 
hae ne rhe es do something so outrageous, God knows 
, they ever get you outside Liste 
: ; ft, 
a I wh cae 1 you he te ey. Are you sr 
: (have a grud 
' did seem rather nice,’ grudge against you? Of course, her brother 
For some time Arjun just’ | | 
des! UN Just could not stop laughing, © 
i hy nee ioe he ee finally, ‘How seals a possibly 
ae uch a thing? Do you think a girl’ 
. hire thugs to beat pao ey is tale sw 
up a boy just because 
“daughter? You must be crazy. he has spoken to his 


sc = $0 5 These rich Kolkata people. They may be 
honey in their wo ; 
they hate'us). . faved — but at the bottom of their hearts 
Arjun threw his cigarette stub 
: Out of the window. 
C. be about Kewal Singh?’ he asked. 'Has he mad : 
(rouble?’) ¢ any more 
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eet “BHM the place by force. Th 
No, no. Iam sure that will not be necessary. Whoever it was ae gi te J : 


brillianteyes, did make yo ; 
? UW ‘ F ty : 
y ant to belleve that it was impossible | ae K. dear life, and just not leave. Besides, 


Rie. ed ie of the local people.begin.to feel.that.it.was ¢ 
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Arjun 


gmt: = ‘Why should Kewal Singh want to make trouble? He never 
YEEEE does anyway. J tell you Arjun, you dlalike him for no good reason. 

Bi’ ‘No, Dibya, Let me tell you something. That man ls upto no 
Be g00d, He's planning something deep and devious, Do you know 


: yi FP he goes and meets the Duttas quite regularly?’ 

ieee =| ‘With the Dutias. That’s a good one, What can the Dutlus do 
Be to us? Let them try coming in here und I'l] break their necks.’ 

py: HI: ‘That's al} you see and all you can think about. If only 

i fi one could get everything by.brute force.” i . 
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Ki The Duttas had been the owners of the property at one time. 
the new settlers after they had occupied 
e broblem, however, was that you could 
yr henchmen and throw the settlers out. 
onfrontation on a large scale. And the 
they would hang on to the pjace for 
ie je ! nO in the early days, several of 
GRE’ the political parties had shown great sympathy for the refugees, 
e though nothing much had been heard from them since. So the 
© Duttas had hit upon another plan. 

As West Sangal’s condition started goin 


vem. They had tried to oust 


KH. refugees were so desperate, 


ust 


g downhill, so did a 
he refugees Who 


evil. Jt was they who had made the place 
BY a dung-heap, it was because of them that unemployment was 


such a big problem: The 43 willing 10 Work 
nard—=and Ti was they who tumed into thieves and ruffians. Even 


a Ke factories had become chary of giving jobs to the refugees, 
F for they were sure to make trouble, The sorrowfu! memories of 
Bit 6 elit started receding, So ll was natural for everybody (o 


(were al the root of the 


. bgt 
rie * 
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Me \ feel irritated al having these extra millions foisted upon them. 
Yt: Nobody bothered to. remember any more why.so many people 


if 
f 








si 


OR 

‘igge: had become(rootless, homeless. yd he hae 

ee =‘ The Ofily reason the political parties took an interest inthe 
with refugee members 


E refugees was to swell thelr own ranks. 
' and workers. Actually they had no interest in thelr problems. 
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The refugees, too, had been unable to group together on theirs 


ows TA was-the beginning of more-miseryfornthem. 


The first few days, the head of the Dutta family turned up in’ ae 
person with his henchmen, to talk things over with the senior “iam 
members of the colony, He could pot enter the dance hall, where egames 
atone time his family had sat and watched dancing girls display ae e 
thelr skills. He had to be content with sitting on the paved altar “Si 


under the mango tree, 
Mr Dutta had politely said that it was wonderful for so many 


people to have found a haven on his propeny. He was absolutely P 


gratified, But his circumstances had also been reduced aver time. 
And.he too had to live. He could make a reasonable income out 


of selling the fruit from the garden here. So he proposed thatthe ~ (3 


calony members let him have renewed access to the property. 

The settlers had almost agreed to this proposal, For they still 
Ich a remnant of guilt at having occupied another man's: land, 
They did not think itunfair to give the landlord same of his rights 
back, But the next proposal was more perplexing. 

Whenever Mr, Dutta and his companions came and sat under 
(he mango tree for talks, all the members of the colony would 
stand around ino circle. He always wore loose tops of the. finest 
of superfine cottons, his dhoti fell beautifully in folds, he hada 
silver-mounted walking stick, and his pepper-and-salt-moustache 
looked very well-nourished under his nose, He would try to pinch 
the checks of the children, bul they always rar{ away. When he 
sat down, he would take out a packet of expensive foreign 
cigarettes ‘and distribute them among the senior members of the 
colony. Horadhan inevitably took two or three at once, 

Mr. Dutta's second proposal was this. Let.the settlers all stay 
here forever, he had absofutely no abjection to that (a shon speech 
here, full of sympathy). But the kind of haphazard tenements 


(hey had erected for themselves, was not quite acceptable. He 


was prepared lo measure oul separate pieces of land for each 


family according to their needs—but the houses must be built in 
rows, in a nice, orderly fashion. For those who had to transfer 
' their houses, he was ready to pay compensation, "Nat Only that, 
ha would give them five to seven hundred rupees extra to make: 
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| up for their troublé, In return, he wanted to lease out the piece of 


land which would fall vacant next to the pond, to the plywood 


factory, / 
"|. hope nobody has any objections to this proposal. It will be 


lo everyone's advantage, isn’t that so? Afterwards, all of you can 


‘live in peace, What do you say?’ 


The simple, inoffensive colony people had not quite been able 


to understand this, Startled, they hadJoaked at each other. 


What could be the meaning of all this? After untold suffering, 
they had had a chance to settle down, but what was'this move? 
They were torn between dread and anxiety of the unknown, and 
the desire to reach out and grab something profitable. Expecially 
the lure of that extra five or seven hundred repees in a lump sum. 
They had not seen so much money for ages. It would surely be 
paid in brand-new notes, rustling together, How beautiful the 


smel!, what comfort to the fingers to touch it! 

So they dithered. None of them could give a definite answer, 
everyone started shouting al the same time. Some of the older 
men were almost ready to give in for greed of that money, But 
the young men were against any-change.in the status quo-Arjun 
was aboy at the ime, Nobody paid attention-to-his judgements. 


“So hé did not join the crowd, just wandered about on his own 


with his dog. And his crazed brother would say to him, ‘Don't 
worty, Arjun. You'll see. Hindustan and Pakistan will become 
one country again, And we'll take this dog back with us. We 


won't abandon him. | 
The landlord went to and fro like this for a month. His smile | 


grew sweeter by the day, he brought more expensive cigarettes, 
and even candy for the children. The people in the colony kept 
on arguing among themselves and would not give one another a 
hearing. They had no leader, no adviser..J But still, one fact 
remained: that those who had never been evicted from their own 
homestedd>coutd-never-understirid what a sorrow it could be. 


Those who had once had thal experience shuddered at the thought 
of breaking down their.homes again. But even they might finally 
have agreed In the face. of. temptation. It was only Grandfather 


_Nishl who kept on objecting in his sightless, broken-voiced 


I 
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manner, Even about the first Proposal he had sald that to allow 
the Duttas access to the trees meant letting them have the run of 
the whole orchard again. That would mean that the building of 
houses In the orchard by other people would rernain invalid under. - 


law. Would the Duttas give them written, legal documentation 
for the pieces of land to be allotted? Never. It was much better to 


keep staying on just as they were, Then, some day, there. could 
be a chance of the government acknowledging their rights, 
Several other colonies -hag already received such 
acknowledgement. If the Duttas wanted compensation for their 
property, let them go and fight it out with the government, _ 

Perhaps, Grandfather Nishi's arguments would have been 
ignored by most people. But, suddenly, there was a further. 
complication to the situation. This was when representatives of 
the Rehabilitation Department came and started sniffing around, 


They made tempting proposals for resettlement in the Andaman 
-dslands or in Dandakaranya. Every person_would have his-own 
homestead, land for cultivation, cash doles and the like, It never 


. a othe uned ater . 


occurred to the officials that none of the people in the colony 
had eyer been a peasant, Arjun's brother went UP to one 
government Worker and said, ‘Listen, why don't you send us back 


to Faridpur? We'll be better off there. Don't you Know, it is all 
one country again?’ 

- Even though the Rehabilitation Department's proposal was 

entirely different from that’of the Duttas, a certain similarity 

_ between the. two was noticed by everyone, They realized that 

“ there was agdinian attempt being made.to.oust them from their 

homes, That did it! That was enough to re-unite the simple, 

__ stubborn people, They did not have sufficient command over the 

language to deliver polished arguments. So they armed 

j themselves with sticks and-drove the government workers off 


| their land, As for the Duttas, they were never allowed to set foot - 
inside the colony again. They threw so many bricks and stones 
al Mr. Dutta's car, that he was only too happy to escape with his 
life. He had never been seen in the colony since. 


But the Duttas were not going to give Up easily. Arjun knew 
quite well that they were negotiating directly now with the owners 
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gel hold of land for 


| rhe 
their purposes by thelr own devices, SO much the better os ; : 
were now coming from the factory owners. : 
id that if at least five familles would shift 


be able to 
ther side of the pond, he would 
ee ne Was prepared to pay a thousand 


ut Arjun had Instructed all of them 


never to lose possession of their land, Atjun had proved to be a 


he 
brilliant student, he had a good head on his sonnei 
knew many. people in the city~so a lot of people came [ 


i 
f 


for advice. | — 
ibya was speaking (0 Ml _ 
aches Arjun, I think you have too much of a prejudice 


bad.’ 
= st Kewal Singh. He's not so oe oe 
a nol B fei 8 of good and bad, Dibya,'said Arjun. ‘It's 


‘Just that his interests don't coincide with ours. That's — ™ 
‘But Kewal Singh is not a selfish person. Do you 


The he ed 
could have had electricity in here so soon, if he had not allow 
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a se his factory gonnections? 7 | 

i ” ne could have dahe quite well without electricity. If we sta 
: have a place lo. slay, ‘then lights wre not going to do us Mm 
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as b Bee ear ook, During the last riots, the ee from Kewal 
2. ee ‘ded our colony day and night. 

Tie Singh's factory guarded ou y i ee rene 
ae ‘Nobody came to attack us during those rots, Nor v ; 
ieay workers were looking aroun 
Rh question of an attack, Those factory ee: 
Hea o and attack the Muslim villagers ; - 
oo aaa ith them! You shouldn't have, 
a: And you were ready to go along wi th 
Ber : eae, live | ce, not to fight wit 
e 1 'Dibya. We have come here to live in pea 

i 

wae = others. 

aay <e veneer very harsh. 

aa This time Dibya’s voice sounded very avons 
‘aban "t's all very well for you to say these things, ot 

mi td | off. You people have got the best ho : 

a: nobody will try to evict you from there, It's easy 

eg tage point like yours.’ 

Re r others from a vantage point ike You! | . 
“ae ‘ ‘| agree with you there,’ said Arjun. Sometimes | feel sheen 
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ashamed to be living here, But remember, it was the people 
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our colony who let us stay in this house, Haranda and ourselves, 
becuse we were Brahmins.’ | | 

‘Oh, don't give me all that nonsense about Brahmins. Does 
that mews you own the world, or what? What do you have Ieft of 
Brahniinhood, anyway?" 

‘I did say, you know, that we should sel up a school here. The 
children in the colony don’t have a chance to go to school and...' 

‘That's ensier said than done, You have become the great 


scholir now, Why don't you set up the school yourself’! 
‘How can 1, fall of you don’t help me? And lel me say this, If 


you all can persuade Haranda to move, then | shall move out 
immediately, There are only the two of us—my mother and 
myscelf—we'll go and stay somewhere else.’ 

“Yes, | know, You will go off somewhere elsc, you'll get 
veieeett a fine job—-and then you'll forget all these refugees and 


such-like things.’ 

Arjun did not bother to reply. A slight smile came to his face. 
Many people had said this to him already. He himself was not 
sure how true or false this was. Absently, he started turning over 


the pages of a book, 
Dibya pressed his face against the bars in the window and 


picaded with him. ‘Listen, Arjun. Can't you figd me a nee 
somewhere? | am sick and tired of all this, } 


Arjun felt embarrassed. 
‘A job, What kind of job?’ 


‘Any odd jab. You kKaaw so many people. Can't you arrange 
something for me? - 


How can [ arrange for a jab for you? The market Is $0 bad 


NOW,’ . 
'Ploase. do iry a litte, [am sure you can manag Soinething. I 
know very well thal these days you can get nothing. Without using 


your connections, Why don’t you talk to some people?’ 


‘Well, you see, the thing is, my friends are not the kind of 


ncople who have Jobs to give, Besides, | can never ask for any 


favours fram anyone,’ 
'Nat even for me?’ 
In his embarrassment, Arjun said haltingly, ‘Well, all right, 
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Arjun 


I'll see what.I can do, But the problem is that my line is so different 





Dibya interrupted him vehemently. ‘All right, that’s enough. 
You won't have to lift a finger for me. But let me tell you one 


thing. If you are unable to help anybody in the slightest little 
way, (hen you should keep your mouth shut. Why were you 
lecturing me like that?’ 


‘Dibya, let me explain...’ 
—'l don't have to hear a thing from you. Don't you ever come 


and say anything to me again. I shall follow my-own path.’ 


‘Is this what you had wanted to speak to me about?’ 

'No, there was something else. But it is no longer necessary 
to say il,’ 

Dibya left the window and strode off with long steps. He 
skirted the pond and went over to the plywood factory. Kewal 
Singh came out of his room as soon as he saw Dibya coming. 
Pulling at his beard, with a smirk on his face Kewal Singh said, 
‘There you are Dibubabu, Why didn’ L we get to see es last night? 


I was wondering where you were,’ 
‘I'll come tonight, if I may,' said Dibya gravely. ‘Are you having 


a session tonight?’ 
‘Of course, we are. Why don't you come in for a minute now? 


. There are a couple of things I want to discuss with you.’ 


 Dibya climbed over the broken wall and entered the factory. 
It had become quite a frequent occurrence in the evenings, to 
have drinking sessions with locally brawed apirits, within the 
factory, Dibya too had been invited to join in for the last few 


days. And, one had to admit, the evening went pleasantly with 
the help of the best, potent spirits and hot, spiced snacks. 


K 


Arjun set out from home after a shower and some lunch. It 
was nice to walk out again after so many days. The world seemed 
a wonderful place to be in, The dog went skipping along at his 


side. {t would always accompany Arjun up to the main road, [t 
had ralned last night. The leaves on the trees looked freshly 


ts 
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washed, green. There were new leaves on the mango tree, the: 


ones ‘at the very top copper-coloured, the ones below gleaming 


green, A kubo bird sat somewhere Inside the foliage and emitted a 


Its characteristic notes, Arjun had never been able to set eyes on 
the bird, 


One of the boys belonging to the families living beside the 


boundary wall, Kartik, started walking with Arjun. Kartik was 
full of new complaints about Kewal Singh. ButArjun was tired 
of listening to all this. He was still unsteady on his feet, like a 
toddler, his head weighed heavily on his shoulders—it was as if 
he had to Jearn to walk anew on the surface of the earth. He 


wanted to be left alone to enjoy the pleasure. 
So he tired to discourage Kartik. 
‘Why do you have to pay attention to Kewal Singh? he sald, 
‘What can he do to us? There's still some law in the country,’ 
'How can we ignore him. when his men keep coming into our 
yards every day? And the smell of that rotting wood!) 
‘Throw out those men, If you can't do it alone, Bi together 


with the others.’ 
‘Listen Arjun, I think it was Kewal Singh who hired ruffians 


to beat you up.’ 
‘What rot! What does he have to Ban by doing that? I don't 


live near his factory.’ 


'No, but you do know so many influential people. You are 


. Quite capable to calling in the police. If you had not stood firm in 
your opposition, that fellow would have evicted us ages ago,’ 

- ‘Don't talk such rubbish, Kartik. People don't beat each other 
‘up on suchtrifling grounds. Probably it is someone who has a 
deep grudge against me, someone I know nothing about. Go on 
now, go back home. I have to go to college.’ 

After Kartik went away, Arjun saw two separate quarrels 
within the colony. Uncle Cage family were carrying ona 
feud with their neighbou 
could not bear to listen to it. Yet the children were playing right 
in front of the houses, and memorizing every single word of 
abuse, Their parents were using them, so why should they not 
learn too? 
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A lew steps seine on, under the lychee tree, three grown-up 


‘ boys were fighting about something at the top of thelr volees. 
fh They could not care who else heard them. It was abou! equa! 
fshares in something or other, Their abuse was even stronger thun 


that of their parents, and it looked as if they would start hitting 
. each: other-any: minute. The only person who could stop them 


now, would he Dibya, 
Arjun sighed. ‘He had-noticed: that quarrels and disagreements 


were much more frequent now within the colony, Had not these 
people’ quarrelled in their Village? Of course they had, But/this 
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aE was where they really needed to be united. Suppose the Duttas 


ue 


ff came in again with more honeyed words, Would everybody be 
fable to make a unified stand and throw them oul again? The 
[ elders who still had memories of days past, were either plunged 
(i gloom, or reduced to. painful-sighs of nostatgia. And those 

who had been children when they had come here, those who did 





growing up, they wanes jobs, comfort and equality with others. 
' Those things betng Senied them, all they seemed to do wnhs 
i Immerse themselves inghe filth of the lower levels of society. Al 
se slightest provocation, they were ready to bare fangs and claws. 

Arjun went on, There was Grandfather Nishi in front of 
Labonya's house. He was leaning on Naru, trying to listen to the 
See 
. distant sounds of altercation, and kept asking, ‘Naru, who are 
. those people, shouting like that? What's going on? Are they 


> having a:fight’' Naru.could not be bothered to answer. He was 
concentrating on chewing # guava. Grandfather could see nothing, 
But he had to know everything, His old, battered heart was still 


concerned with the well-being of others, 
A jittle farther off, Labonya stood talking to Purnima, Arjun 
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anes ages 


Ls ~~ 
se Naa cca 


s, the language so obscene tha! you ~ 4 at; thought for an instant that he would call Labonya and uskewhy 


a she had never come back to him for help with her studies. But he 
ti: decided not to. He was ina hurry. His eyes met Labonya’s, Bu 


Bi she did not suy anything either, 
Sukhen happened to walk by at this point. He glanced : ut 


* Labonya's face and then at Arjun. Then he took a few steps 
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Arjun 


"Yes, bul just think, you could have travelled together up to 
Shyambazar at least. He would have paid your bus fare.’ 
Labonya looked sharply at Purnima. She had understood the ° 


implication behind the words perfectly. But since it was nothing 
obvious, she could not answer back. Purnima, however, quickly 


changed her tone. 
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BY. 
forward and burst into a raucous song about a Brahmin’s son iam 


and a washerman’s daughter. | 
Arjun had not been listening too carefully to the words of the 3am 
song. But the sly look on Sukhen's face reminded him of what 
Lahonya had told him about Sukhen. Sukhen was still smarting “Oe 

under the disuppointment of not being able to marry Labonya. a 
Could it be that he was referring to Arjun as the Bruhmin's son? ‘If you ever meet Arjunda, she said innocently, ‘he's sure to 
pay your bus fare. He did it once for me. Tell me when you want 


Arjun knew that some people were catty enough to call Labonya . QR 
a washerman’s daughter, simply because her father had a laundry. |. Aaa * 40 go today, I: have to go to the office too. We can leave together, 
Good God, is that what they thought of Labonya and himself? & a ‘T'll go around twelve-thirty or one,’ WF 

He had never had much time to think about such things. Labonya 4a. ,_ Fine. That's when I'll go too.’ 

Bi og “You mean to Say you Can go to work any time you ipleavet 


onty came to him for a little help with her work. And this was 

what they all thought of it? The girl really wanted to pass inher “jgmee —-You seem to go out at different times on different days. 
examinations. She had such aspirations for a different lice eee em Purnima made a face. | 
girl. if ~'Oh yes, it doesn't matter as Jong as you tum up. There isn't 

‘Sukhen,' called out Arjun. ‘Come here for 2 a minute,’ that much to do. It certainly Is more pleasure than work,’ 

But Sukhen did not linger. He disappeared fast, Arjun debated, Purnima.was. the only girl in the colony who always went 
for a moment, whether or not to go and grab him. But then he -# around In sandals. She was quite given to little luxuries. A touch 
smiled to himself. What was the point of cuscendIng into 7% of black around her eyes, cheap silk saris on her body. Her 
recriminations like everybody else? He stepped.outside the aM complexion was very light, but her cheeks had already caved in, 
colony, slapped the dog on the head saying, ‘Go-home, Becharam, Bee the collar bones very prominent. 
go home to mother,’ and then went on to the bus stop, His thoughts «338 ; Purnima spoke again, in softened tones. 

Ue . Your exams start the day after tomorrow, don’t they? Why 


turned from Labonya to Purnima and he could not help sighing. tf 
Arjun had once encountered Purnima near the ss he Memorial. 2g don't you borrow my korki sari to wear? You have always liked 
oe Bs that one.’ | 


Labonya's. eyes gleamed: Normally she Just wanted to avoid 
having anything to do with Purnima. But the offer of the sari 
-was too tempting to refuse. Never in her life had Labonya worn. 


an expensive sari. And Purnima had so many of them. Labonya 
did not even have a respectable sari to wear for her examinations. 
She had decided on wearing her mother's ancient Jamdani sari. 
It was coming apart in places, but she could hide that. 

‘Do you have it laundered,’ Labonya asked eagerly. ‘Otherwise 
{can wash it myself,’ 

‘Oh no, you don't have.to do a thing. It's washed, pressed and 


B. ready to wear, J haven't worn it in ages. You'll look lovely. in it. 
© But tell me one thing, Labi. We eat the same food,.our rice comes 
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Purnisna was speaking to Labonya. 

‘Why didn't you go Labi? 

‘Where .to?" 

‘You said you were going to find out which college your had 
been assigned to take the final examinations. 


‘Oh that, Yes. [ll go in a while. 
'Why didn't you go along with Arjunda? He went by just 


now, 
‘Why should 1? He was not going in my direction,’ 


Purnima pressed her lips Into a sly smile. 
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Bi en't you ashamed of yourself Pumnimadi? Do you think I really 
Bion’ Know what kind of office you have? You go to Dharmatula und 


from the same ration shop, So how come only you are-bloomini 
Bispend your aflernoons sitting in tea shopn. And unknown men come... 
i Pymima pounced on her al once. 


with health more and more every day?’ | io 
'What! What did you say?’ 


Purnima's eyes shamelessly raked Labonya's full Sede e | 
Hl. "Yes I did say it, You come from such a well-respected family 


wee SUN! Gungopadhyay 7 pe 
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rounded arms tele] . 
and silm waist. Labonya's whole face becamane 

e 

Na 


aa as colour. In low tones, she said, "You are all rghit 
yourself, You are five or six years old oe abi 
er than am, bu Ae 

can guess that,’ | va as 
Purnima slapped her hips. | | "a 
Nonsense, my dear, How many people turn around to lookaa} 


meand yet.you Collie 8. | 

iN ‘You lying litle bitch. A thousand curses on your head for 

MB lying like this. 1 go and sit in tea shops, do 1? Well, all right, so ] 

me? Listen, Labi. Will you come with me to my office one d Ba EGO. So what? Whal has it got to do with anybody? Do J have 1d 

once your exams are over?’ | COREE isten to comments on my movements from a washerwoman’ 
Rm. "Yes, it is better to be a washerwoman, even a serving woman 


1 <a 
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‘What will I do there?’ ! 
Vay ‘ ae ’ i 
_ ‘You can meet all my friends. J have spoken about you tod pthan (0 be like your | 
many of them. If you want, you Jee Sei 'That's-alf you are good for anyway, | can see your future 
| , YOU can even get aod there. ees : as Sera . 
By, Biiquite well. All this pride because you have been going to college. 


FN ‘hat about your morals, then? Messing around shamelessly with 
ity you slip Into his room and like a 


If} pass this time, I intend to get a job in the mornings afar 
: ReArjun, At every opportun 


Soins school. In the afternoons, I shall. attend the university, | ithe 
_ ‘What, more studies? Listen, if you do too much.of that ; ots ees 
will become a stick of dry wood. You'll see, Besides, what - immerse! Whore YOU. 
ls teaching Job these days?’ : air 8 On i: Bt ‘Careful ncw, Purnimad/, Don't you dare say anything like 
My father says he don't let me work anywhere else,’ “Agere that again, 
- ‘Why shouldn't 1? What can you do to stop me? I'l] say just 
Meewhat 1 please, and to everybody 100, When Arjun gives you u 
Same swollen belly... 
iva, = Red hot fury blazed I Rabonya's face, bul the tears also rushed 
will. be hired on the spot,’ ‘or RB: to her eyes. In moments‘bf anger. Labonya lost all sense of place 
(A sharp, rejoinder escaped Labonya. se ° ate Ry and person, She was almost on the verge of springing on Purnima 
Is that-what they do in your office—hire p eople for theljanele Re. and scratching and biting her. But,she managed to control herself 
“p A with a desperate-effort. She spat fiercely on the ground. 
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looks? What kind ofan office is it?’ OK ts 3 
Purnima gave herabroad grin, «ss: | 4 : a That's what | think of you. I'd rather hang myself than borrow 
Come off it, Labonya. I've seen it all. The only thing of pus: : | | 

3 ; 'Listen, you won't even find a rope to hang yourself with, 


value women have is th 3 B. 
cir looks. If you are really ugly, then youtsia na Labonya saw. her father recurning home, und quickly wen 


can be loaded with talent, but nobody will spare a-moment fofQReeemmre: 
you, You are still young and healthy, Enjoy al] the pleasures oul ee Biinside. But Purnima kept standing there and screaming abuses 
can. Otherwise you'll just have to rot by yourself.’ . ae Mmefor a while, linking Labonya's name with Arjun's. Not that 


The co | , et: 
| colour drained out of Labonya's face. Such obvious and auneammeeet (7 Ai 
TEE himself never to listen (0 other people. 


open hints about her body insulted her deeply, But she was golngiceee he re 
(o have her say too. Anger reddening her face, she burst ou! /“Hpeeme Hy «=| Purnima decided (c.gu to the pond and have a bath to cual 
: ie Biss | x 
Manny had | | 7° 


116: 


Bfawanath paid the’ slightest attention to that. He had trained 
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off. By an unwritten rule, one side of the pond was reserved cm : 4 
wie 


[or women, the other for men. There was no one on the women's: a 
side, but the men’s side was quite crowded. Purnima. stood:ons 
ihe steps in front of them, removed her clothes and ‘rubbed olf 
all aver herself, Then she soaped her bare body for a long time.. 
Lat those greedy fools stare their fill at her. When she was really. 


angry, Purnima enjoyed the sensation of considering the entire | 
race of-men as beggars, At this moment she was giving her a 4 ‘Come ae sit down Arjun, said Maya. ‘Abanishda ts in the 


alms, the freedom to look at her body, f bathroom. 
After lunch, she decided ‘to put on the very same kotki sart,:: Arjun smiled, : . 


she had offered Labonya. Then she chewed 8 paan to make her? eae pa eres ea wanuiateahe bathroom he 
mouth red, took a red bag and started walking-——her hips swinging” ea f h First, b id tak sekethie 
more than usual. This was how Purnima went to office. Shes wauld not be out for an hour. First, he wou as g 


looked proudly at Labonya's house. Let that bitch see her: along to read, Besides, just having a bath was a long, leisurely 
Purnima just didn't give a damn | Be affair with him. Strangely enough, no sound ever came out of 
Purnima’s father Huvcadivan, was stil] i the bathroom—you would hardly think there was anybody there. 


Hanging around « a at ae | athe 
Biswanath's shop..The owner was not around, there was only fee Even if the house caught fire, it is doubtful whether Abanish 


3 less than his allotted time. 
little Naru minding the shop. Haradhan had been trying: to: would come out in less thi . . 
wheedle some money out of the boy. The sight of his daughter Maya sat and talked with Arjun for a while and then went 10, 


: + gt Ww 
ugh him quik othe ret RO tear temp tegen ine bon fe 
He walked with her fora while before saying in bw tanes, Pani, a something, but she could not.le ' g th 


“4 : *° himselt,. Maya was a very polite person, 
cant you give me just five rupees? I have been asking you for days.’ ‘Sime 
So ste iy t you go In,' said Arjun, ‘and finish what you were 
I did give it to you, a couple of days back,’ 3 Bi. Why don't you g J y 


Thate a ti , , doing. I shall be quite happy to sit here and read.’ 

T ‘ 

oe poe ee obs mee 2 -'No, no, no. Lam not really busy at all, I'll be back in a second. 
y y ae: And Maya was adamant. She really had no pressing business, 


‘Please, my dear, do let me have it, [t's your own father..[t 3¢i a 
wae, = =oshe said, Finally, Arjun just got u 
will bring you good luck to give something to your old father -Aggmmry = *° ie don't i fat Sere ae talk to Shukla for a bit? Is 


TH give it to you when I get back from the office. don't have Rives 9) 
any mone now,’ Be : she at home’ 
if 'I don't really know Arjun,’ said Maya with a smile.. 


‘What-Shall I do with it so late at night? Just look into youre 
purse, my dear. [ am sure you'll find pe I don't even have’ fe Mf Bes eb ata unpes se oe ls : rs =. ead 
enough to buy some cigarettes, | Bis “4 tabs on Shukla's movements, her comings an - ngs ; ee | 
The bus was coming. Purnima could not delay any longer. Bee a here one minute and there the next, She i i is ie 
She opened her bag with irritation and took out two rupees; fae §=—ounder her feet, that el {t was just not possible for her to be in 
saying, Here you are, But let me tell you, if you keep on peste le enn. a nae On the Teal fi 
wre liRedihisieversday) lwon'licome backs eme: a Shukla's room was'on the second floor. On . irst Noo 
‘Don't be so angry, child. There's nothing to be: ‘angry’ about.’ there waa a long balcony mae bla ane eceots Bein 
LIQ 
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: a Arjun started placing his footsteps in the centre ofeach | 
Jab, Just like a child, The stalrs were right at the end of the a B 


balcony, 

A sudden sound of a, ; Bs td 7 | : 
up. Abanish's father Ay eit egy shoes made him look ‘Ga« was talking on the phone upstairs on the balcony. She still wore 
presence. He had a man on either sid sa atinatla dignified Way a housecoal over her night-gown. She had probably been in bed 
medical sag-the-other mutterin BO : ie ee ee Way. allthis time, there was nothing unusual about that. Arjun stopped 
history of some patient being'c B something, probably the case My. short as he cume to the end of the stuirs, Was he supposed to go 
space of time, Shukla's aie aac his mind within-this Ne ‘up or not? One thing was certain, Whoever else may have been 
was perpetually listening te 3 er nad a moment of spare. Hé MS embarrassed at being caught by an outsider in this garb, it would 
illnesses, : ay Hons of other people’s IMM not be Shukla. Her expression did not change at all. She put her 

eRe | Sati hand over the mouthpiece and said, ‘Go and sit in my room. I'll 
ia ha i a saved 8, he nodded and sald, ‘Hello, ie be along ina nee . ; 
48 fine wit : : Be . : aa — | 
‘Arjun nodded sabia aad Se ee ee ‘tame = Not that time signified anything. Shukla on the phone was: 
past him. He was an external Pe Neale 71. Mukherjee had gone a b like Abanish.in the bath. Once she got started. she could go on 
manage to remember the n Yadsent-minded man. How he could HAH! for hours. God alone knew what she had to talk about! Arjun 
great mystery, It bee te ae mousancl Of drugs was a | B: had never telephoned Shukla. | 
ous that he had not recognized Arjun, 1 Et A long balcony, with black and white tiles on the floor, 


i 
$ 

Yet, it had been he who h 
tO be treated tn poeiicHass ae “al llbitalbllen for Arjun ; Spotiessly clean. Potted flowering plants urranged next to the 
| ave remembered that, a rails. To visit a house like. thts should have made Arjun 


otherwise he would have m : ir} . : : , } 
health. To him. Arjun was paketit Cones about Arjun's uncomfortable, but, somehow, i( did not, Awkwardness did not 
: ne he had-encountered In exist here. The children of this family—each inhabited their own 


; ia the game utmosphere, the sume liberties, ind yet the children 
had tumed out to be so different from each other. 
There was a telephone on every floor in the house, Shukla 
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his own house, whom h : tH 
¢ had : AB | 
Arjun's opinion thacif See a few words, It wag 44 rooms, and nobody was much concermed with the affairs of others, 
face with a burglar who was aie Be aa ae sed dig 2 EY There was no common living room in the house, Both the 
gor Wit) a lot of things, Me sitting rooms on the fround floor were used as waiting rooms for 
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the patients, Shukla’s father had three other doctors assisting him 
in the rooms downstairs. So each member of the family had a 
‘mo portion of his own roorg done up as a siting room, And there 
Was . were seating arrangements on the balconies as well. 

Shukla's room was'’a huge one. A bed on one side, with u soli 
mattress and snowy white sheets, On the other side were two 


couches, several chairs and cane stools, a record player and the 
dart board on the wall, There was a smaller room leading off this 
one, which was like a wardrobe, Shukla kept her clothes there 
and got dressed there as well. The room next to hers belonged to 


the brother next to Abanish, Since he was in England now, with 


his wife, his room was kept locked ‘up. 
Shukia was a must untidy person. the whole room was strewn 


even then he would ask him how he Was, and walk on 
F tr e.: ae ee er i = | | 
: Shukla's younger sister; Tandra, had her room near the first a 
oor Staircase. This was the one person jn this family who was a Be 8 
shy loner, Arjun‘had hever seen a crowd of friends jn her room 
Tandra WAS Quite Wrapped up in her studies. | | 
Arjun saw her In her room and asked, 'Is your sister upstairs?’ 
Probably, J saw her just swhile back.’ | 
‘Don't you have classes today?’ 
‘No, the students have called a strike.’ | : 
ane oe 80 to college even on the days we had a strike. a i 
was the time to go and have a nice chat wi rae: 4 
, re) ‘ae 
ae : chat with your Be a 
Tandra just gave him a shy smile in answer, The same house | 
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will her belongings. Books, lipsticks, loose change. This kind 


of indifference could only came from having everything in: 


abundagce, 


Arjun suddenly thought of apenva Labonya had been mildly” «4 
envious of Shukla, And why not? Shukla's whole life was so: 


remote from Labonya’s. But, really, you could not envy Shukla— 
whimsical, so restless, with such excessive vitality, all together 


so extraordinarily beautiful. True, she was remote from the lives 
of people like Labonya, But one enjoyed the very sight of her-so. 


much, Can one sec the Taj Mahal and think enviously, ‘Why is 


my bedroom not Iike that?’ 
Shukla never would accept failure. Whatever Labonya could 


do, Shukla managed just as well. For instante, there were 
numerous servants in Shukla's household. Noné of the family 
ever had to do anything for themselves, But if you‘asked Shukla 
(oO wipe the floors, she would immediately tighten her sari, and 
sct to work, The whole house would be wiped clean, and 
impeccably too. Just as she had sat down and washed the dishes 
after that picnic in Nathati, She took life as an adventure; so she 
could face everything with glad spirits. 

There was only one thing that Shukla ‘had not learnt to do 
yel--to swim, She had almost drowned on the day of the picnic. 
Yet she loved the water, Most wamen do. Deep, secret. thoughts 
surface in their minds whenever they sil next to any water. But 
the hest way lo love water is by learning to swim: itis like une 


with your body, 
Shukla had been bathing in the 50nd In (he country estate at 


Nalhati with three or four other girls, when she had happened to | 
‘drift into deep water. None of the girls had known how to swim: 
-clther—as is usual with most Kolkata girls, Arjun had heard them | 


_ screaming at the top of their voices. And even that had been 
fortuitous. He had given chase to a runaway chicken and had 
come near the pond, So the race to rob one living being of its 
life, had ended up saving another's. He had jumped straight into 
the water, there had been no time to throw'his clothes off. . 
Shukla certainly was a strange creature. How shé had lost 
her temper with Arjun after having been saved from drowning! 
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As soon as she had come to, she had broken out in pungent tones. 
‘Who asked you to pull me out? ] was going to find out what 


death by drowning was like.’ 


Arjun had laughed. 
‘That would not have been possible, Shukla. You can't know 


or find anything once you are dead,’ 
'Well, I could have, up to the moment of death, couldn't [? | 


was losing my senses, gasping and choking—it was quite a novel 


_ experience for me.’ 


'You are trying to be clever, aren't you? That may have been 
very unusual, but once you were dead you couldn't'have come 
Rack to life. So how would you have talked about ,your new 
sensations?’ 

Abanishda had intervened at that point. | | 

'Go on Arjun, throw her into the water again since she is so 
eager (o die.’ 

But still Shukla had gone On at Arjun. 

'Why did you have to save my life? Who asked you to?! 

‘No one. It's just a human instinct. Do you remember, I hit 
you hard in the water? That was also instinct. For J. was trying to - 
save myself. You had wrapped yourself round me in such a 
fashion that | would have drowned myself, if I hadn't hit you.’ 

This reference to having wrapped herself round Arjun, in front 
of her friends, hae not pleased Shukla at all. She had looked 
very annoyed. Probal had started expressing his regrets, ‘I havea 
life-saving certificate, and I never heard a thing. Wasted a chance 


todd my thing.’ 
Some time:later Shukla had spoken to Arjun privately, 


‘| don't like being beholden to anybody. It's fine for you to 
save my life. But how am | to pay you back?’ 

Again Arjun had had to smile at her absurdity, 

‘Your grandmother is still alive,’ he had told her. ‘Go and 
ask her If she has one of those cowries with holes In them. Old 
ladies often have such things. If you do get one, give it to me, 
and we'll be quits. A man’s life is not-worth more-than: that,’ 

‘What! Are you trying to tell me my. life is: worth only. that 
trivial amount?’ | 
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'Why should your life be any more precious than that of 
others? They are all worth the same.’ 
It had been afternoon, on the edge of that very pond, Arjun's 
words had made Shukla look thoughtful. 
| ‘Thank God, you've sald that,' she had said. ‘Otherwise, if 
you had taken this opportunity to start talking about love and 
that sort of nonsense, ] would have slapped you on-the face,' 
Arjun had been amazed. How did love come into the matter 
at all? If in his place there had been a woodsman ora fisherman, 
he too would have jumped into the water to save Shukla, Would 
| that person then have said, 'I did this for love of you,’ - 
‘Are you afraid to hear people talk-about love? he had asked. 
‘Afraid? No, certainly not, In fact, I've just been hearing about 


it from an®thér person. It's only that I can't bear to have two 
people talking about it on the same day,’ 


~~ 


pick a mango off the topmost branch, He had also ucquired u 
catapult and had carried ft around everywhere, But when he had 


KiJled the stork with it, his brother had been extremely unhappy, 
and ever since, the catapult had been left untouched. 

Arjun took a few steps backwards. He closed one eye and 
stared at-the centre point. He shut off all the corners of his mind 
and brought it (0 bear on that one point. This lime he hud to hit 
the bull's-eye. His body became absolutely motionless. He threw 
the dart. | | 

He had not really expected the dart 40 hil the centre. But prot 
a hair's breadth. off; there was the dart, piercing the cenire paint, : 
The first one going so awry, and this one hitting the mark bow 
were equally surprising. But there was nobddy to watch Arjun's 
failure or success, This was an empty room. He decided nat re 
throw the third dart. Who knows where this one would land’? 

'Who planted the dart in the middle? You?’ 


Yes,’ 
‘Liar. Tel} me the truth now, How close were you? Did you 


stand ten yards away from the board?’ 


Arjun laughed, - | 
 ‘Are-you.crazy? I just wanted to startle you, So I walked up 
to the board and pushed the dart in.’ 7 
"Yes, could have guessed thal anyway, It’s not so casy lo hit 
the centre. So far, nobody has been able to do it, You least of all. 


"Why? Why not me?’ 


_ "Well, find out. Try If you can do it.’ | | 
‘You think J can't? It's not just that point on the board either. 
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Arjun glanced out of the room, Shukla was stil] on the phone, 
He found he could not sis still, He wandered restlessly all over 
the room, Turned over the pages of books. How did Shukla find 
time to read so-much? He suddenly heard a humming noise. 
Where was that coming from? Oh yes, just look at that mad girl, 
she had forgotten to switch off the record player. Perhaps it had 
been left like that all night. 

The feathered darts were lying on the low table, Arjun started 
fiddling with them. Shukla's friends loved to play with them, So 





did Shukla. There was nobody inthe roomnow, Perhapshecould ‘R . — am a 
try afew shots... Ct : - SMe You see the picture of the bird on your calendar? pie fae _ 
poe 4 . ' : Bs, ; J : : + es i was 4 time W en ' 
Arjun picked up three of the darts. With abit of concentration, - “Hag the bird in the oye from here. There 
he almed one at the'centre of the board on the wall. But It went sal = many birds with my catapult | fore} ‘clin 
eee ‘The calendar'hung on the opposite wall, A foreign uirtine 


quite off the mark, and hit the fourth circle, So, this was arather AY. 
difficult game, Not as easy as he had thought. Actually, it was.” Be i was advertised on | 
quite difficult to balance a feathered arrow in one's hand, But to Wa. =—sholding exactly the Bats aed he said, Stop bragging 
land so far off! At one time Arjun had been quite a good BK i Shukla pated hpr hair into sees hs - sine Bae 
marksman. He used to practise throwing stones at mango and ame = so much. Show me what you can do. Calap re a 
| | a the same thing. 


guava trees, In fact, at one stage, he had been good enough to Po 
3 an Arjun started taking aim, 


stead of a plunc, there was a flying hawk, 
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' know what you are trying to do, you evasive character. Here, 


le} me have the dart.’ 
Shukla did not take much aim, she just threw the dart from 


where she was sitting. It did not quite hit the bird's eye, but it did 
hit the calendar page, close to it, and then fell to the floor. 

‘You see,’ said Shukla in triumph. | 

Arjun clapped his hands. 


‘All right. he said, ‘I shall hit the bird. Bur how on will oo 
you het an ae 4 

‘Why should | bet on it? Can't you do anything without a. 
waper 

‘No, it's hard to find enthusiasm unless there is a bet on.’ 

"Hit first, then we'll talk about betting.’ 





Arjun leant his head back a little, closed one eye and again 
concentrated on his aim with all his mind. Shukla looked like 


‘Great! You could easily have been a female Robin Hood. 


she had not yet washed her face after getting up. Phere was a a But seo, just because you nearly succceded, there's a conceited, 
film Of sleep over her face, Though it was so lagS\she had not a: self-satisfled expression on your face.’ 
even run a comb through her hair, She looked as though she was a . ‘You can come here and practise now and then. ‘Then aon 
savouring some kind of a languid pleasure. She looked at Arjun i will be able to do it too,' 
and i ight smile spread over her face, Still smiling, she said. ‘1 al ‘No, thank you. Your room is full of people most of the time. 
, nae no idea H Look SO long to take aim. You will even surpass ae : This is the first time I've seen itempty. Besides, it ls time for you 
me teas _ Bi ¥ to change. I might as well be off.’ | 
lop chaticring, | 4a Bikes does it bother you to see me like this? 
AN. 
‘Oh do, please, tell me what you are secing al this moment. yaa. In point of fact, uneasiness or embarrassment was not the 
Bo sn 
Then I'll know if you have a chance. | ‘lag =—issue at all. There were deerskin slippers on Shukla’s feet, her 
Nothing but the bird's eye.’ . Tee = legs were bare to the knee, as she leant back on the couch. 
Shukla's laughter rang out merrily. Withour turning his head, | si Through the housegoat, you. could catch a glimpse of her flimsy 
‘Arjun reproved her. | | MAY nightgown, and beyond that, of the smooth skin of her body. 
Don't laugh, I can't concentrate.’ This dishevelled apparel, this stance of sitting carelessly—al 
a sorry, It's just that ] remembered something ene a. this had an unbearable. quality of beauty. No, it did not make 
‘Whatt - ae him uneasy, it only made him aware of a deep sadness. 
‘It's no use telling yous You study science, You people sen By / ‘No,’ sald Arjun, ‘But that doesn't mean you pave to loll around © 
rend anything else and you won't understand it anyway,’ | Be like this all day.’ 
She starigd laughing quietly again. Arjun straightened up and = 4a. Shukla stretched lazily. 
‘turned vowatds her witha smile, saying, ‘Now won t try this one. . Bie a | ‘I don't feel like doing anything today. But 1 know. I have to 
a : eae ‘Wet = get ready. soon. ‘Why.are you: here at.this time ofiday? Don't have 
‘Be honest and admit that you can’t.’ ave=—saany new prospects of hooliganism to pursue?’ 
Arjun threw the dart towards the cciling and caught It in his i aa ‘Me? Hooliganism?’ 
hands again, | a ‘Yes, what other kind of person would go around breaking 
Me his head and being beaten up? 


‘This sort of thing is all right in childhood,’ he said, ‘As a kid BY 
| would have been terribly excited by this challenge. Now I fee! : iM ‘Tho fact is, I came at this time today, because [ knew for 
like Inughing. If | can't make it, then it doesn't matter. But if I do i. sure that you would be alone. So, [ just wanted to talk to you.’ 
hit the mark, then | might feel a bit conceited, That's not worth BY 0 ‘Don't you expect me to believe that. My brother must have 
tr disappeared into the bathroom.’ 
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‘No, no, I really didn’t come to see Abanishaa, I 
to see you today,’ “ee 
Stop it, will you. You've never come here only to see me. | 
Know my brother has taken two weeks' leave from university, 
That's why you have comevetiretiouse, to discuss your precious 
work with him. Then, when you say my brother was in the 
bathroom, you came up lo my room [to pass the time.’ 
__ ‘How on earth do you manage to find out when your brother 
is on leave, and when he is not?’ he asked. ‘When do you get to 
see him anyway?' | 
Al mealtimes, of course. 1 meet the whole family there twice 
a day,’ 
Js that the only ime you people meet each other? 
| Yes, it-is abit like that,.While we are in Kolkata, we follow 
the rule of sitting down to our meals at:the same.time, togethor, 


My father is also present there. It's hard : , 
, fo. get to 
otherwise, Oh, that reminds me, I must go shane yeaah 


won't be In for Junch today.’ 

‘Why? Where are you off to?’ 

‘We are cating out,’ 

’ Pe you'll have to gel dressed and leave soon, won't you? | 
ad thought that since I'd found you all slone, I 
work today. Just sit and talk.’ ene oi 

‘Why don't you come with us too? Yes, do please come. We 
plan to-go to Diamond Harbour, 

‘We? Who else.is going?’ : 

'Probal, Akhtar, Ranajoy and Barun. They are all supposed 
to come here af twelve, And on the way we shall pick up Jayanti, 
Nandita and Mandira. We have two cars going, Do come, it wi! 
be such fun.’ | 

"Yes, your usual crowd, No, I don't think I'll come.’ 

‘Why not? Don't you like them?’ 

Why shouldn't I like them? But what I really wanted to do 
was talk to you alone.’ oo 

Listen, come along with us. Mandira will be there, She's quite 
soft on you,' | mee 

“Bul I just want to talk to you alone.’ 
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Arjun 
Shukla got up, wandered round the room, und found u silver- 
mounted comb. She plunged it into her hair and said Ughtly, "Very 
well. We still have half an hour. Tell me whatever you have to 


say, 
Arjun had to smile again. | 

‘You really are a funny girl. How can I say something within 

an allotted time. All I wus trying to suy was (hat wanted to have 

a Jong, leisurely chat with you, and only you. How can | Jo that 


in half an hour?’ 
‘Yes, ] know, that's what you've been saying all along. But 


you haven't really started to talk, have you?’ 
Tell me, who were you talking to on"the phone for such a 


long time?’ 

( ‘Naughty, naughty! Why this curiosity? Dont you know, you 
are never supposed to ask a girl about these things? Of course 
you don't, you Bast Bengall rustic.’ . 


mare be 


‘No Tdon't, You are quite right, there are lots of things J don't 
know. I am sure none of my forefathers ever dreamed that I would 


sit here in. a room alone with a girl like you, wearing only her 


housecoat. 
Shukla did not quite catch his meaning. However, the 


reference to the housecoat made her look at herself as if she 
realized for the first time that it was not guite proper to see 
anybody in this state of undress. But she did not get Mustered 
(myo She threw the comb on the bed and said, ‘Yes, 1 suppose ] 
should really get out of these things. They'll all be here soon. 
Wait for me, T'll just take.a quick shower. 
Shukla probubly would not take as long as Abanish in the 
shower. Bul still Arjun tried to leave, - 
‘No, you'd: better gel ready in peace,’ he said. ‘You'll have to 


leave soon. I'll go downstairs.’ 
But Shukja turned on him with a frown and spoke in an almost 


_ aggressive manner, | 


$i down, Al you'can think of saying is you have to leave,’ 
There it was, the same stance of pride. Same girls know qwile 
well, that they-look attractive in a temper, aggressiveness Suits 
them, That was why Shukla_spoke: like she did, But there are 
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a =‘ hope you are coming with us today Arjun,’ said Akhtar. 
ma. ‘Sorry [could not come and visit you in the hospital, ] had tO go 
By to North Bengal then.’ 
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some aiken who do nolunderstand it, ee if-it does not become . ie 
them, they,keep haying tantrums-They-are-definitely Lo be pitied)»; i 


Nevertheless, Arjun got up, Biss. Wg 
‘No, I have to tte et ee Shukie. 4 ye ‘Of course, he'll come,' said Ranajoy. ‘All these days you have » 
Like a swooping bird, Shukla was close to him irfan ingtadt, a: sc cite up in bed. Come along with us today and you Il have a 

me §=6good.time. 

i tH 


Probal was patina with his words, He sealed a little, inclined 
his head towards Arjun and asked, ‘Have you recovered 
completely?’ 

- ‘They Ih cigarettes without hesitation, pulled chairs out noisily, 
sat down, and started playing loud Wester music on the record 
player. The whole atmosphere of the room changed. Arjun had 
not smoked a.single cigarette in all this time. Now he lit ane 
offered by one of them. Ranajoy and Akhtar never smoked 
: anything but. foreign clgarettes, They stubbed them out in the 
m ashtray before they were half finished. Arjun had decided that if 
he ever happened to make any money, he too would blow some 
# with abandon. He too wanted to enjoy the sensation of finding 
ie out the meaninglessness of money. It was more necessary for 
him than for many others, because he had gone down to the 
railway tracks in the middle of the night, like a covetous. animal, 
- to search out the coin which he himself had thrown away, 
Arjun started thinking how much of a misfit he was in this, | 
situation. In looks and in health, perhaps, he was just the same 
as the others. But there was a deeper difference. Perhaps he.had 


managed to get the top position. in one subject in his: MSc exams 
but that credential carried no particular. weight with these people. 


None of them were particularly poor students, except perflaps 


Ranajoy. And Ranajoy was a fantastic tennis pjayer.He had even 
gone to Japan for some kind of championship( But what mA J 
tid? 


She placed a hand on his shoulder and pressed it firmly. 
‘You listen to what I say. Sit down this ae 
Bul as soon as Arjun raised his hand to take hold of hers, she «Aube 

\wirled around like a dancer, released herself and moved away. fg 

From the other side of the door she said, Just give me five. ‘am 

minutes, No more. es 

The sudden movement brought the fragrance of her haleto. inte 
Arjun in a wave, [¢ was not any kind of perfumed oil, just her’. Fag 
own amell. For whatever reason, he had never seen Shukla's.. ieee 

hair in a braid. Nor did she ever put it in a chignon, Shukla” Ans 

liked to wear hair long and unbound, falling ina cloud down "a 

her pack, 

Shukla herself was also a student with the science faculty. : 
But she was an avid reader of all sors of books. In her room. ..: 
were scaticred journals like The National Geagraphic, books of: : 
English and Bengali poctry, the works of Tagore, seyeral-novels: - 2aamny 
by Bibhutibhusan and Manik Bandopadhyay, She took no care’ .. 4am: 
of hor books—she left them lying around. Sometimes, one could. «aaa 
~ find Shukla dancing at the fancy-dress parties at the YWCA, But 7.2% 
- she was totally different fromall the other girls who went dancing. te 
there, None of them could rattle off Tagore's poetry from memory, 23 


; How on earth did she find time to do all this? By 

Arjun picked up another foathored dart, and threw it-at the: ames 
bird In the calondar without taking much aim. It hit the bird: in, gM Ay 
the oye, This was amazing. Had he suddenly acquired magical: :: 4 a 
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was that nons..of them lived-in'a slum-like habitation aa Arjun aus 


abilities today? But ha would not play this game Ini front-of <?:ammme, 
a: Sh th-boasting about. And tha 
Shukla, It was a minor thing, Not worth showing off. Weer id, They. came. from familles-wo oasting a : on 
was what really counted. Arjun threw away his cigarette and got 


They came up the stairs with resounding footsteps, four wells 
formed, handsome young men, their eyes bright with laughter. 
Barun, Probal, Akhtar and Ranajoy. They were almost like  .; 


Shukla's bodyguards. 
‘Hello Arjun. Sald Barun: ‘Been here long? Where's Shukla?’ 


Up to a (Parr % fi 
At that moment Shukla came back into the room, She was 


wearing a magnificent sari with slanting stripes in black and 
yellow—at first glance, she resembled a leopardess. 
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'Th ‘ 
ore you are,’ said Ranajoy. ‘Ready, I hope, We must not be 


late, 
Shukla, why doesn't Arjun want to come with us? asked 


~— ‘Why don't-you try and persuade him?’ 

= a was exactly what Shukla had been doing a little while 
a . But by now she had changed her mind, Her smile had a hi 

OF cruelty in ft as she sald, ' ili 


now g0 downstairs to sit with my brother and pore over his books, i 
That's about all he ts good for. As if academic work js going to a 


gel him everything he wants. We can't d ee 
O anything with t 
g0od-boy types, Leave him alone, Let's go,’ on ies 


Shukla's face, 
ia ad 
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a Dibya and three other young men were taken on at the 
ig x. plywood factory, Even Sukhen quit the bakery and joined them. 
‘MK’ That was when Kewal Singh's depredations became substantial, 















i a (He was absolutely determined to acquire an extra piecerof 
fa. land, to expand his factory. The other side of the factory was 
wr completely built up and there was not the ghost of a chance of — 
getting land there, So the easiest.option.for.Kewal-Singh was to; 
aa: wrest land away from the colony, He.had also managed to come ' 
WM to some: secret agreement with the Duttas. They were a 
ifm, comparatively impoverished family now, so they were desperate 
‘ats «tO get something out of their huge estate. After al, the maximum 
amount Of compensation you could get from the government 


“tame was five to seven thousand rupees per bigha, But on the open 


market, even a twentieth of that much land, was valued at four- 


and-a-half-thousand, 
The workers from the factory were no longer content with 


i. just entering the colony at all odd hours of the day und night. 
wae}. They even stood guard over the sheets of drying wood. At night 
Ware’ “they would come in noisily and wander about, sometimes tapping . 
My on doors and windows, sometimes. making fearful drunken noises. 


famee’\ It was indeniably oppression But who was to protest? Some of 
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Sunil Gungopadhyay e : , Arjun | 
'Three. I suppose ] am doing all right. 

"You said you'd come for some help with your work, Why 


didn't -you? 

‘Il wasn't necessary.’ 

‘Well, what are you standing here for, wasting your time, Go 
inside-and work, You must do well this. time.’ 

‘Come Arjun,’ said; Grandfather Nishi, ‘come and sit down, 


present and even Dibya’s group could be seen in one corner. Not ps f 
vga anybody had yet been able ta give any definite Opinions. . Bi 
They were all arguing in loud voices, re, 
Grandfather called out, ‘Labi, Labi, my dead Dog go and fetch BS . 
Arun, 
Dibya protested at once. : 
‘Why do we need to-call Arjun? He doesn't have nythings a 


new &) say,’ 
'No, Dibya, It's better to have him here. Aheis all he is-ans. : 


educated boy,’ an: 
Fat lot of good his education has done him. Do you. thing rel He iM 


has the answers to everything? He doesn't have any problema 
Ha fives in a proper house,’ ae 

This referance to the house made Haran Adget with unassegiia ae 
He sat down onthe floor of.the porch and said, ‘Lat him comely 7 od 


Let us hear what he has to say. He may have links with, thei 
chiefs in the police force.’ | 8 
‘Huh! As if there aren't any other educated men in Kolkata 

_ Labonya came out of the house at this point. ag 
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allowed to go on. But what do you think we can do?’ 
Arjun did not sit down. But he spoke modestly. 


con't coal down until you let the pollce loose. on them.' 
~ Haran, as a taxi driver, had an obsession about-his rivals in 


ingen 


“Suddealy phen Shikedar started shouting. | 
'And what about my boy? Those people are always beating 
- "What do you want?’ she demanded. mar him up. Why does. nobody take notice of that? I don't have ten 
'Go on, child,’ said Grandfather Nishi, 'Go and bring ad Oe ‘ Aaa this one precious: child, We escaped with our lives 
over here. ..«ipmns/ from-the hands.of:the Muslims, /Was it only to. be-beaten-wp. by 
‘I'm busy, I can’t go.now. Send Naru.’ ey _ these non- -Bengalis7 What do you gay?.Eh, what do you.al) have 
‘No, no, Labi, sald Sukhen in dulcet tones. ‘You are ihe ongiet 7 a tO say) 
whi must go. Naru won't be able to explain everything properlyrg ve ere “That did it, They all started clamouring at once. Most of them 
You can persuade Arjun tm come, even if he says he is busy. Teli tr had thelr grievances, but they were not going to give the others a 
hini this is an urgent matter.’ : hearing. Arjun leant against the grapefruit tree and stared. at the 
ground All these people had been close to him, yet-he had moved 


so far away fromshem. ‘To hear them vociferating i in their. unrefined 


language, using foglish arguments, made him want to laugh, only 
10 strj]kKe. him with sadness again. Even when they were shouting. 


As 
Lahopya directed a furious glance at Sukhen. 
‘Why don't you go yoursolf, then?’ she asked. mt,’ 
labonya had stopped going to Arjun's house as much ashe 
uscd {O, after the ugly implications Mung at her the arher day: 4 


Purnima, Biswanath stepped in. to help her. 
‘That's all right, Labi. You go inside and study. I'll go andi 
Arjun myself,’ se 
labonya was sul] standing there when Arjun turned up- 
‘So Labi, he said. ‘How are the exams going? How many: nl a 
you had so far?’ 


their voices, for the: land ‘still ‘did Not, belong to them. Even now, 
they were known as ‘refugees, people without. a home, 
Grandfather Nishi was trying to say something but his voice 
_ was drowned in the ongoing clamour. Finally Dibya got up, and 
his words boomed out over everything alse, 
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You must have heard everything. This sort of thing can’t be 


‘What can I say? You all will know best what needs. to be 


"Let's call in the alles suggested: Haran!Thase Puajable : 
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oud 
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out phrases like, ‘my house’, there was.no strength of conviction In 


| Suntl, Ganyonadhyay 

‘Quiet, everybody. It's no use allofuss eaking togeth 
by one, please, Grandfather here js sretidine sn fe sa tl 
Let us listen to him first.' 

The noise started subsiding and Grandfather's voice could be 
heard again, | 

‘Yes, Dibya, You see how things are. You explain to them,’ 

“What is there for me to Say?’ asked Dibya. "You-know it all, 
In my opinion we should al feast consider Kewal Singh’s 
Proposition. Is you have to co-exist with the man, you can" fight 
him all the time, Besides, he hasn't said anything unfair. If five 
of the families have to transfer their accommodation from one 


side of the pond.to the other, it's not going to be the end of the 


world for them, is it? After all, he has promised to pa 
rebuilding of the houses.’ : ala 

Arjun raised his head, 

'No, Dibya,' he said, ‘that's just not on.’ 

‘Why not?’ | ! 

"You don't understand...’ | 
(thet, J don't understand and you understand everything?' 

& 





ourselves, And that's exactly what those peaple are after 
a fight between us, if we don't want It? 
Absolute rubbish,’ - 
It isthe Teasoni:that is So important, Dibya. If they can create 
the reason then fighting is inevitable, Fach family now has a 
small ‘allocation’ of land. How much can they give up that? 
Besides, the number of people'in the colony Js Increasing. There 
are nearly one-and<a-halfetimes as many nowas there were when 
we first came, So actually, weneed more space—giving up space 
is BDSUPA. ARG We also:need to set up a school here, as well as a 
playground for.the children,’ 
‘Listen, first We have to survive, then we can dream of these 
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| Arjun | 
_..'This is not luxury, We can't live Forever like animals in a 
pen, with food und shelter as our only preoccupations. We huve 
been here for a long time now. [t's about time we started (0 live 
like human beings.’ | 

“Ive had énough of those lectures. You talk big, but none of 
you can show us the way to such higher living. Well, I'll suggest 
another thing. Why don't we-fill up the pond? That will create a 
big area of space, | myself wil} put in labour to fill in (he pond.’ 

The pond, however, was such a live and axiomatic part ol the 
existence of the colony, that this possibility raised a iremendous 
outcry. The people who.livedtn the colony.were basically rural 
people, and all their lives they had been used.to ponds, not having 
had the facility of running water, So they had been gratified to 
find a pond right in the middle of the colony, Besides, it really 
was a beautiful piece of water, the two banks neatly bound with 
stone steps, the water deep and pellucid. It never went dry, nol 
even.tn the high summer, There were no. water taps within the 


_ colony, Yau tad to go out to the main road to fetch your drinking 
. » water from the tubewell there. For every other purpose, the pond 


was the answer, | 

One the excitement had subsided a little, Arjun remonstrated 
with Dibya. 

‘How can you even say such a thing, Dibya? You want to 
make over land to the factory even at the cost of filling in the 
pond! Can there be an end to such concessions? If you give way 
once, It will boomerang endlessly, Now they want the five families 
to move, How do you know that after that they won't demand 
five more families move? I think that {s exactly what they will 
do. The factory owner is hand in glove-with Mr Dutta, We must 
all get together and resis! them. There is no other way. Nobody 
else {s Cotiterned with our real problems. Even the political purties 
are obsessed with other matters, We don’t have voting rights yei, 

0 they won't care too much about us. If we fall apart now, then...” , 

Sukhen interrupted ina shrill squeak, 

/T'm sick and tired of this playing around with words. Did we 
cbme here to listen to speeches, or are we going to do sumethittg 
constructive?» 
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Arjun looked at him coolly. Why were these people Ha fs ta 
changing so rapidly? he wondered. Only a matter of five years . -/2iRapr 
ago, the.same Sukhen used to play the part of Krishna in the . <semm 
local stage plays. He sang beautifully too. He had not.then #<(eemmee 
learned to grind out his words like this. eye Loo was ae 


becoming Impatient. 


‘Grandfather,’ he said, ‘all-this talk is not going to get is 


anywhere, If anybody has anything useful tO suggest, let them 
speak up. 

Grandfather Nishi said, "Bul Arjun has not said sayihlag 

unfalr, We have lived logether for so tong, through so many trials, 

How can we start quartelling srmong ourselves? 

‘Then there ts no need for me to Stay any longer,’ said Dibya. 
‘T have had my say,’ 

‘Bul what are you saying really? To give up our land?" 

"Yes, that's the best alternative from. every point of view. That 


way, we'll keep. Kewal Singh on our side, he will help us when 


we are In trouble.’ 
“But what about those ee whose houses will have to be 


brought down?’ 


‘Well, they will have to putup with some inconvenience. But ARNE 


we can't all land ourselves. in.tcauble just fora few.’ 
‘You can bring yourself to say .athing dike that?’ - 


‘Listen, it's fine to talk about other people when you yourself’ i a ; 
are well provided for. Your son has managed to set up his own >». if 
shop, you don't have to worry about food and lodging. So you. 


can be full of charity towards others, But what about those who 


have nobody at home to earn them a living? What about the boys a 
who can't get a job? Who's going to think about them? Kewal . “aig 


Singh has promised to give them jobs in the factory.’ 

Arjuty shook his head sudly at that. 

'Dibya, such jobs are quite worthless, They are only the balt 
being dangled before your cyes. He never offered jobs before.’ 

‘Well, now he had given us jobs and he's promised to hire 
more of the boys. If he can expand his factory, he will need people, 
and that will be to our advantage. If a nymber.of people can n be 


helped at the cost of inconveniencing just a few.. 
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' at mean $0. say. that you are so tempted: by jobs that you 
are: asking these "few" to to become come homeless.for. a second time?" ; 


‘Look, you think you are so smart, you-understand everything, 
don't you’ Nobody-else has any brains. Let me tell you something. 


If we don't cooperate. with these people, they will simply move 
“their factory out of Bengal Who ) stands to ei gein by that?’ 
ya, please listentome.. | 


But Dibya had already got up, 
| have nothing more to listen to,' he said arrogantly, ‘I have 


had my say, now you all can do just as you please. ‘Come on 


} 


Sukhen,’ 


Grandfather Nishi tried to plead with him. 

‘Please, Dibya, stay a bit more, listen to us. Don't gel £0 
excited. After all, you are our main. BUPPOSt.! ere 

'T told you, L-have had’ my say.' : 

Haradhan was staring helplessly at Dibya, He seemed 
convinced that his house would be pulled down, Fate, it was all 
fate. There was nothing you could do to fight it, Dhiren Shikdar 
touched Arjun on the arm, and said in a trembling voic (Arjun, 


do we really have to be thrown out again? Where will I go with 


my wife and child? Oh merciful Lord!") reste Pace aa 


Old Nepal Shamantetrat had a son’killed three or four years" 


ago, at the hands of the police, The boy had joined a gang of 
wagon-bréakers In Ghughudanga station. Ever since, the old man 
had beco 


_ to himself, "Yes, yes, everything will go now, Houses will be 


’ pulled down, nota brick left standing. There will be another. 


a igtan here.’ ~ 
other Of the five familleacskadao adult male members. 


Three widows, a hostof children, and a few boys in their late 


7 tat Aa 


teens who had no jobs either, There was.nobody to speak for 


them, Arjun came close up to Dibya. He held his hand and spoke 


cer tbe! hte ean 


in his sincerest tones, ‘Dibya, you haven't.quite understood yet. 
This is not just a question of letting-your land go. If you ask 
people who have once lost their home and belongings, to uproot 


themselves once ¢ again, pain, then how w do yout think they'll feel? [t's 
like pulling up a tree oe its roots, the same tree that you once 


: Y39% sree anand oe eat aeatte ene 


somewhat unbalanced. He sat there.now,; muttering. 
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planted with your own hands. Tt beg of you, Binet don't be so 
obstinate,’ 

“Didya pulled his hand away with some violence. 

* Look,’ said he, ‘T've had more than my fair share of whining. 
/T don’t want:to hear. another word. Come on, you lot... 

Eight or nine boys, Sukhen included, rose. Dibya left the 
gathering with them, his footsteps resounding on the ground, his 
breath hissing in.anger. There was silence for some time. The 
older people had been. made to realize that i} was the young who 
were going-to call the tune. The opinions of their seniors would 
not count anymore. Dibya's angry departure had left most of 
them crushed, Heradhan, with a face drained of all colour, cheeks 
caved in suddenly, started trying to cadge cigarettes off his 


neighbours, 

Grandfather Nishi stretched. his arm forward, and called one 
last time, 'Dibya, are you really leaving? Don't go, Come near 
mo for a minute, please Dibya,' 

It was time for Haran to start his day’s work with the taxi. He 


got uP and said, 'He's left already, Grandfather. He can't hear 
you,’ 
"Why did he baie to leave like that? Can't any of you go and 
call him back?’ 
' ‘Call him back? Who's going to go after Dibya now? He's 
sbeolutely mad with fury.’ 
‘Has Arjun left too? 
Arjun went up to Grandfather Nishi. | 
‘No, I'm still here,' he said, ‘You heard everything Grandfather. 
What would you have ys do? 7 ; 
1 The old man spoke slowly. 8 Of = pe IN bith 
@ "Well, Arjun, whatever you may think, Dibya was not being 
Urely'u unreasonable, The scriptures tell us that in times of danger 


the wise min ls happy to o give up. half of, ‘what he has. If we are 
‘to save this colony, we must give up something. I'll talk to 


Biswanath: myself, a and persuade him:to set. aside a portion of 
~our land, If.some of. ihe cihara will only: chip 4 in 
“Nobody made any-comments. They all’sat there silent, their 


faces averted,) 
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‘What are. you miggosting Grandfather! exclaimed Arjun. ‘hat 


_is not the way to:survive. That is the way to defeul, to losing out 


( 


totally, We still have. ab chance to organize ourselves and make 


eee ee Ee 


'No, my dear bee no. If Dibya and his gang against us, we 
don't have a leg to stand on. It's best to listen to him.’ 

‘Bul that means accepting injustice, Why don't you get hold 
of Dibya alone and talk to him?’ 

Grandfather looked. quite helpless. 

'You think he's. going to listen to me? When he was a little 


-_ghild,1 used to play with him, look after him. His grandfather 
was my first cousin, Bul now—oh no, he has no time for me. | 


beg of you-all;-don’t fight him any Jonger.' 
Arjun turned to face the others. His voice was heavy with 
deep hurt, Pincay 
al don't know if any of you will pay any attention to me. But 
still I'}! say this, Not one of you should leave er homes, Don't 
give them an inch of your, land, come what may.’ 


we arty tes ete dee 
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At night, Arjun was sitting down to dinner. Shantilata sat 
nearby, fanning him. Arjun had helped himself to a lot of rice 
and had mixed it up with the lenuls, but he didn't seem to huve 
any appetite at all, There were all the special vegetarian delicacicys 
he loved so much, But he just picked al his food in a half-hearted, 
dejected manner. 

'Why do you look so depressed’ Shantilata asked, 

‘Depressed? Not at all.’ 

‘But you've hardly touched a thing.’ 

‘Lam not hungry. | happened to have a snack this aflernoon at 


one of the restaurants.’ 
You shouldn't eat all that rubbish they serve you in restaurants, ' 


There was no fish today. ShantiJata had cooked sume curried 


eggs. Even though she was herself a widow, and restricted to a. 


vegetarian diet, Shantilata cooked. all. Borts of non-vegetariat Yood 
for her son. She obeyed all the-religious instructions and 


‘ 
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prohibitions for herself, but not for her son* She said again, ‘If 
you don't fancy the lentils, put it aside. Have some rice with the 
curried. eggs: 

Arjun tasted some and said, ‘Yes, it’s very good.’ 

'Whut was that meeting all about today, the one at 


Biswanath's? | 
‘Oh, don't let us talk about lt mother, I am sick of it all, Pane 


rot has set in among us, We are in for even worse times.’ 
‘Don't you get too caught up in all this. You have your soe 


to do. 
"Yes, that’s just what [ think from time to time, But I just can't 
siuy out, We do not live on an Island. The people around us are 


bound to obtmude on our minds.’ 
‘Thara are lots of other people in this colony. If they don't 


have any sense, what can you do ail by yourself? Don't kaep on 
being so depressed. My heart sinks if I see that look on your 


face.’ 

Artun fecbly tried to smile. 

‘Don't you fret, Mother. | am all right.’ 

‘| have closed the window, Don’t open it again tonight.’ 

After finishing his meal, Arjun returned to his room and sat 
in his chair. It wouldn't be a bad idea to have a cigarette. In an 
ald puckel in the drawer, Arjun found just one cigarette. What 
about matches, though. Suddenty he remembered that Shukla 


had ance given him a lighter. A lithe rummaging around was 


cnough to find it. There was “still enough fuel to light i.He 
contemplated the lighter, It was quite an expensive object, and 
yet he could feave it lying around carelessly. But there wus a 
time when just a red and blue pencil and a harmonica...Shukla 
had a habit of giving him little presents from time -to time. Tt 
would be hor birthday soon; she was sure to invite him, She 
usually invited two to three hundred people for the occasion. It 
would be nice to give her something then. But what to give her? 


Whatever you could think of, she already possessed, How do 
you fee) if you give someone a present, and then fi nd that the 


nerson already has two or three of those? 
Shantilata, having finished all her housework, came to his 


ohADs 


Arjun 


door and asked, ‘Do you need anything else? A glass of water’? 


Actually she had-come to check whether Arjun had 


absentmindedly. opened the window again. 
‘No, mother,’ said Arjun, ‘I don't want anything. I'll come with 
you now and switch off the light in your room.’ 


"Don't stay up too late.’ 
Arjun came back to sit in his room and this time he did open 





‘the window, He was not going to be scared Inta locking himself 


in, Somebody. had’ reached’ in-through this very window-and tried 


to murder him.. He: had” ‘not, hurt anybody, yet ‘somebody’ had 


thought it would be. advantagéous to ensure his’ remioyal. ‘But 
Arjun was not going to die so easily. 


He had met Shukla unexpectedly today in Sharneaia: ‘He 2 


had been waiting there for the bus, on. his way. -home from the 
National Library. Suddenly. Ranajoy's red‘two-seater: had-come 
up and stopped in front of him. Shukla-had:put-a smiling’ face 
out of the window to ask, ‘Hello, Becharam's master, what are 
you waiting for?! 

Ever since she had found out that his dog was called 
Becharam, she had sometimes used that appellation i him, 


Arjun had smiled at her. ae 
‘Oh, | was just standing here and wondering whether I would 


meet you.’ 
‘Haven't seen you around the house for a fow days. Don't tall 


me you have given up your research?’ 
‘Even if I do go to your house, it doesn't mean | pave to seo 


yoy, does it?’ 
'No, but I would have known about. your visit. You see, If 1 


don't ses you for several days, [ miss you, I feel sad.’ Odio 7" * 


And Shukla and: ‘Ranajoy: had burst into laughter. It was de 


rigueur to laugh [ike thlaWHéiiever you talked-about being sad. ,:,,. 


Arjun‘had smiled ‘with them. ty SLOP eapsne: 
Well, have you really stopped working?’ She had asked'again. 
‘Do we have to belleve that you've finally come to your senses?’ 


'No, | have just been working at the National Library for the 


last few days.’ 
‘T've never seen anyone like you, Arjun,’ Ranajoy had aid 
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‘To carry on work even after you have passed all your exams,’ Bee Hthese days. Arjun-sighed heavily, Who knew what kind of peuple 

‘And remember,’ Shpkla had added, ‘people who write.thelf Mame were preparing what acts of destruction? This kind of solitary 

theses after slogging so much are not considered brilliant “3 HE explosion was us indication that it wasnol a part of some conflict, 
scholars.’ /MBM it was just a bomb being tested after manufacture. 


‘Oh, Tam not brilliant at all. I just cram things into my brain HE He switched off the light and went to bed. How nice it had 
with hard work.’ ‘mat been to see Shukla today. Bul some time back he had seen 
By ye 


‘Come-on,-Arjun,’ Ranajoy had urged, ‘get in. We are going vf a fi; Purnima, from his own colony, near the Victoria Memorial. That 
for a Chinese meal.' “Gea” was also an evening when he had been ‘sual home from the 


Please excuse me today. You go on.’ p Nationa Library, but it was later than usual’ In one deserted 


Shukla had snapped at him, ine comer of Cathedral Road, two drunken men had been pulling 
‘Get In, tell you, We'll not take no for an answer. You are id am, Purnima by Doth arms in two different directions, A scene of 
: MARES, un mistakable-vice!-And~Purnima? She had been laughing 


much too ready to say not i 
Aetae beste a ie i hysterically. A policeman had Come Up to them, and Arjun stopped 


Arjun:had kept on-smiling as he observed the look of ee Ci 
anger on Shukla’s face. a BlshOM had alittle way off, Just'in case he was needed to help. But 
‘Once is not enough,’ he hed sald, ‘You'll have to order me i if ‘he did not have to do anything. Purnima was obviously an old 
like that three times, before I come,' GRE: hand at this game, she had an Understanding with the police. She 
‘Stop talking: nonsense and just: getin,’ . ae i ‘had not seemed to be the feast bit scared, bul had talked to the 
‘But there is.no room in the car, It isso small,’ “gmenepoliceman while laughing in the same hysterical fashion, Arjun 
‘Don's worry. We'll make room,’ ‘Aigmmerthad decided to move dn, so that Purnima would not see him and 
Shukla had moved closer to Ranajoy, and Arjun had had tos a ‘ feel embarrassed. 
_ crowd {n next to her, RanajJoy was almost as handsome as one of: ay a What an enormous guif of distance between Shukla’s life and 
the gods.of Greek mythology. No cloud-of sadness ever touched ‘it i that aspect cf Purnima’s life, Many young men did pull Shukla 
| his face, Next to him, Shukla in her red sari hed. looked thea Ri‘by the tm, but there was nothing sordid Ae ee 
Jiving.tongue-of flame. Aan Barepulsive, nor any commitment to sin. Why did Purnima have to 
‘Which place would you prefer, Arjun?’ Ranajoy had asked i ot Birdescend into this heartless existence of shame and Hie 
"You must tel us. It has to be your choice today.’ wpemmer’ Arjun decided he was not going to concern himself withuhese 
‘You know; how all Chinese men are supposed.to-look alike ia mY Bn Briymote: list could ne.) Goulete Vaan cae 
i s the same with:Chinese restaurants as Taras Lam concerned: sam Bromine? Oh maybe Purnima had deliberately shea Snap 
knew y you were-a rustic," Shukla had-said: a Beiday and did not want help, But whal about Labonya? Thal poor 
The next hour had Mown by. No hatred, .no envy, no small bes a | was trying gohardys0 very Nad. 
minded self interest; only unclouded joy and spurts of’ laughtonies AY 2 a | 
Shukla never allowed anyone to wear a long face when’'she- wan ye Mca 
around, is 
Arjun opened.a-book as he sat there in: his: room,-buthe ult 
could not concentrate. It wasextremely sultry tonight; he: thoughts 
Perhaps it would start raining soon. Some distance: aWAY,, B: onthe 
exploded. Such sounds were. becoming quite common at night 
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IX 


Night was deepening into the dead hours, Labonya was’ 
memorizing a textbook, swaying with her own rhythm.. Her. 
volce sounded like the monotonous crying of a baby..She: 
could never remember anything by heart, unless she- read 


hurdeat one. She had thought.she would discuss sy few ofith 2 
important problems with Arjun, ‘but to vislt him now. woul 7 


oxam by herself, ‘ 

The prolonged session at work had made her back stiff, She:: 
could never stay up afler a heavy meal, so her dinner had been: 
covered and set aside for her Some of the girls in her class: had 
said that if you ate bread instead of rice, you wouldn't feel: $08 ae 
Sleepy. But Labonya was from East Bengal, she couldn’ stand? om 
anything but rice. 4 

She yawned twice, and stopped reading. She might as. well’ y i 
cat now, The colony was absolutely silent, in all likelihood not a: a ie 
sOul was awake, She peeped out of her window and saw. that! 
even Arjun's window was dark. Sometimes Arjunda would stay... ip 
up all night to study. a 

Labanya put aside her books, got off the bed and sat down: on. a i i: 
the flogr to eat. cold rice and lentils, curried. vegetables and: aight 2 
broth with sore small fish in lt. Labonya's family could not afford’, ‘a 
to cat flash or meat every day, But now that ahe was taking her's bes 
exnms, she was given an egg for breakfast and fish for lunch and. 
dinner, This was just a special arrangement for her, y 

Labonya smelt the fish broth. There was s slightly sour smell. i 


to it. Obviously, it had gone off a little. Not surprising in this 4 
heat, She mixed up all the rice with the lentils, thinking she would: 
not have any of the fish. But she started tasting ita little, ands 
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somehow found that she had finished it. She had not been aware 
of it before, but she was ravenously hungry. 

She took her plate with all the leavings and. put it oul in the 
courtyard, There was a pallful of water there too. But still, just 
to shake the sleepiness from her brain, Labonya walked over to 
the pond to wash her hands. There was a lot of moonlight tonight. 


‘It was pléasant to be outside after having sat inside in the 


oppressive heat. The coconut fronds were absolutely still, not a 
breath of air anywhere, And even at this unearthly hour, she 
suddenly heard the sound of a truck going down the,road. That, 
however, was only the exception which emphasized. the total 
silence. The northem corner‘of the colony, near the nettle ee 


was the common site. for dumping the garbage. There: waa. 
sudden rustle there——probably a jackal. They: did come in. ror : 


time to time. Arjun's dog, Becharam, ran towards It, barking. 
Arjun's brother, Shomnath, had been very attached to that 
dog. Labonya could still remember Shomnath. How sad it had 


been to watch him lose his sanity day by day. He never harmed 


_anybody, yet the boys would drive him berserk by throwlng 
~ stones athim. Labonya had been a child then—she too had joined 


In the Jeering laughter, when Shomnath was seen talking to his 
dog. A litthe wave of sadness rose in her heart at the memory. 
You could never tell when.the accumulated grief for a person 
would suddenly surface. Labonya could never have foreseen that 
a stroll so late at night, to chase away (he fumes of sleep, would 
lead to heartache for Shomnath. 

Labonya, standing on the edge of the pond, started rinsing 
out her mouth and spitting the water out as far as she. could— 


like a child. In fact, as children, they had always tried to compete 
with each other—who could spit the water out furthest. The pond 
was calm and motionless, At night even familiar water looked 80 
mysterious. She played with water for a long time, Sprinkled — 
some over her face, neck and breast, Her body started feeling 


cool again. 


The footsteps startled her. She quickly readjusted her sari 


and tumed around. Sukhen was coming down the steps on the — 
bank, terror evident on his entire face. It looked as though 
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i Fe, ¥' 
somebody had tried to strangle him, his eyes were almost popping a 

_ out of his head, Between gasps for breath he said, ‘Labi, a 
something terrible has dal pees PSOE disaster. Somebody Eh 
has again come and beaten/Arjun up.' 4 ; 
A hammer seemed to start pounding violently on her heart, oe a 

The blood draining out of her face, Labonya asked, ‘Again? 

Oh no! Where is he?’ ey 
She glanced back for an instant towards Arjun's room; Me ae 4 
window was open into the darkness inside, mi 
‘They have left him lying near the rubbish dump,’ said Sukhen. » a is 
‘He's probably dead ‘this time.’ ot 


But Labonya had started running before he had finished speaking, 8 
Arjun's dog too had been running in that direction, she recalled. She - ‘ 4 ie 
reached the spot before Sukhen. She had Just bent forward to the 30a 


ground, when two figures materialized out of the darkness, covered :: a 
her face, lifted:her in.their arms and started running. Labonya tried |: 
_ kicking with her arms and legs, to release herself. But the suddenness Be 


of the attack left her helpless in their grip. 


















from the rectory. § Several bottles were visible, bones lay poattaredl Q s 
| all over the place. 

' Sukhen sald with a grain, "My God, she certainly gave usy 
trouble, Not an easy one to get. hold of. I told her Dibya that you’? 
wanted to ‘speak to her. And you know what she said? "Do yours 
think I'l 30, running just because Dibyada wants me? Let him 
come here. I don't give a damn for your great Dibya." ' “e 

The two men had put Labonya down on the ground, but theyiah AN 
still held her firmly by both arms as she stood there, She: was novi a 
a girl to lose her nerve easily, and she tried row to:make a quiak q 
assessment of the situation. Apart from Dibya. and’ ‘Sukhen, there a ¥ 
were two or three other young men from the colony, They: Pert: te 
wore an unnatural expression. They too were hungering for neil : 
These boys were the same age as herself, but had never becdi 
her friends, never cared for her. They had only: raked’ her: WI 
lustful, covetous glances. 
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o wore TO ask:me this?’ 


Arjun 


Dibya was pulling away at his cigaretic, his eyes unnaturally 
bloodshot. With his stupendously powerful physique—in his 
present intoxicated state, he was terrifying. Labonya turned and 
looked at Sukhen and reproached him with spirit. 

‘Aren't you ashamed to lie, you wizened little monkey? We'll 
see what happens to you tomorrow morning. You'l! get what is 


? 


'You hear that Dibya? Just look at her, the insolent bitch.’ 
Dibya. spoke then. His voice was surprisingly calm. Firs(, he 
ordered the two men to release Labonya. Then he said,’ Sit down 
Labi, I have something to say to you.’ 
—'Why should I? I have my exams tomorrow.’ 
‘Just give me five minutes. I have only a couple of things to 


discuss with you, 
'Well, can't you come to my nedve and talk to me there’) Who's 


(ae -ever stopped you from coming? Dibyada, Is this what you have 


come down to? God, you people make me sick!’ 

"Don't be afraid: pevady will do anything to you. You'll go 
home in a minute... 

‘Of course, I shall. Who's going to stop me? You think I am 


4 scared of you and your Jot?’ 


‘Softly, softly. There's no need to shout.’ 

‘Why not? For lear of you?’ 

Sukhen could contain himself no longer. 

T told you, Dibya, I told you what she was like. You see how 


Bi. she answers back? And you must know how she gets the nerve 
& to do thal.’ 


Dibya, however, did not lose his cool. A strange smile fitted 


Bi over his face, [| was never possible to predict what Dibya would 


choose to do or not do. Many people had been astounded by his 
‘acts of magnanimity or cruelty at unexpected moments, He smiled 
again, with satisfaction. 


‘Good, very good,’ he said. I like to see a girl with some 


7 Bh : Spirit, It's women who really run the world. What were Jose 
ee thinking of doing after your exams, Labi? 


'Is this why you dragged me over here al this ume of night? 


~ 
t 
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a BY that idiot, Sukhen. He just goes on and on about you, that he 
| Ie : 2 loves you a lot. He really does, too. Tonight, for instance. We 
Ma were just sitting Here, all of us, enjoying our drinks-—~and there 
. he was moaning about you. That was why J told him to. go and 
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Sukhen could he heard muttering through his teeth. 
‘As Ifyou would come of your own accord, if we hadn't. 


brought you by force? | know your sort. Nothing without robled 4 oe er: 


from you,’ 





Labonya heard him, and started lrembling with anger, Her! a : 


whalo hody expressed her contempt for Sukhen as she looked at. - 


hin, 

‘Dibyada,' she said, ‘don't let him say another word.’ 

‘Yes, she's right. Shut up, Sukhen.' 

Til tell everybody in the colony tomorrow morning,’ said 
Labanya, ‘If they don't do something about this, I'll call in 
(he palice. Do you really think you can hold me here by 
force?’ 

"You will leave this place any moment now, and | completely 
free, No one will say anything to you, But let me just make one 
request Labi. This poor fool, Sukhen, is always whining because 
you won't marry him. Why do you treat him tike dirt? A spirited 
wife like you—that's exactly what Sukhen needs.’ 

Labonya's eyes flashed fire. With immense contempt she said, 
‘What! Marry that creature! If he ever dares come close to me, 
[lt gouge his eyes out,’ 

All the other men burst outin loud, raucous laughter, Sukhen 
suddenly ran forward and slapped Labonya hard on the cheek. 

"You bitch,’ he ground out viciously through his teeth, ‘you 
think only Arjun is good ehough for you, do you? We'll settle 
that today for good.’ 

Though;the suddenness of the attack had stunned Labonya, 
she did manage to recover and was about to push Sukhen away, 
when Dibya came over, took him by the scruff of his neck and 


ee Meo! 


knocked him over ike. a smali child 2 Tha pact Sukhen a 


‘The others alsotchoed ne sentiment, 
Yes, by God, this is too much, Lay hands on a woman! Just 
like that damned Sukhen...' 


Dibya laid his hand affectionately on Labonya's shoulder. 
‘Labi.’ he said, ‘please don't object any longer. Please marry 


fetch you, | promised: to ta}k to you,’ 
You think I'll marry him just because you tell me $0? Id 


rather poison myself,’ Scie ed 
‘Why must you get so worked up? Think It over carefully. 


: a i. Sukhen ig not such a bad fellow. And since he wants you so 
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. badly—you know he refuses to marry anybody clgo—I a a want 


+ Of Send 


what is best for you, Labi dear.’ | 
“"Dibyada, how can you do this to me? How can Yoit force. me 


so unjustly?” 
Dibya suddenly seemed to change his mind. 
‘Force? Am 1 forcing you? Very well, go home then. We' I} 


talk some other time.’ 
As Labonya still kept on standing there he said again, "What 


are you waiting for? Go home—get back to your books.’ 

Labonya started to back off, step by slow step. Shuken had 
-sat up by then, and was gaping at her. Dibya bent his head and 
‘ook a swing from his glass. Then he raised his face and spoke 
quietly, ° 
‘Just remember one thing,’ he said. ‘This habit of yours, of 
running to Arjun every: so-often for advice—this won't do you 
any good? Has Arjun told you not to ‘marry. ‘Sukhen?! 

'No, of course not! ‘How does Arjunda come {nto all this? 
Why should he say. any suctthing,. anyway?’ 

‘But that ls what Sukhen tells me all the me.’ 

'You tell him never even to mention Arjunda’s name. He isn't 


worth as much’as Arjunda's ‘Tittle toe.’ 
‘Listen; “Laon, Wée-at~krew-that you've lost your head © 


completely over Arjun. But:Jet me tell you just one littis thing. 


Arjun is not going to have any. aay.inthe affairs of this colony 
ay more. 1 am going to.getrid of him.’ 
Why, whal harm has he done you? ‘ | 
‘He's too thick with those Wes Bengalis, Well then, lel him 
go and lve with them, What has he ever done fot this colony? 
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teach him a good lesson,’ eee ene - cc 

a ‘Dibyada, you nevet used to be like this before. It's this crowd | gt 
ere thal Is dragging you down so low. And that-Punjabi fellow. ai 


Sukhen js right. You think Arjun can save you? What A 
ens right, you think Arjun can. you? What is.he worth; 3 
anyway? Just look at.him. If you hit him-once, there's no vibe * 
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streets Of Kolkata, and you'll find scores of degree holders ia 
Niapieatal deethe with nothing to do. When Arjun starts looking | ie 
or a Job, he'll find that out for himself. We here, are trying to do: aaah 
something for the general good of the colony—but he hes to aa 
nd interfere there too. Well, I's $)) 7 Oa 

mie hen: lal hinoir ell, I've had my fll.of him. The 


‘Why are you saying this to me? You | | hs 
. | ? sit down and work Jt out 
with him. What do I know of such matters?’ | Bt 
‘Torder you to marry Sukhen, And remember, never speak to gp 
Arjun again, never, I'll tell-your father also.’ nn 3 
You really believe you can order me around?’ 


May be he's got a few degrees—so what? Go and survey the a \ 

















( consuming flame of.anger, All fear had evaporated out of her Be a "4 
| systéi, Otherwise she would have remembered that jt was never *.’ Ag 
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and for the first time she was afraid, deudly afraid. She started 
backing off fast, aj once, but Dibya said ina complciely different 


— voice,’ Grab that girl, 


Labonya started running for dear life, Dibya loped forward 
in pursuit like a huge tiger. Labonya could run fast. But can the 


swiftest doe ever escape the pursuing tiger? 
When Dibya finally grabbed hold of her hair a1 the northern 


_oomer of the pond, Labonya screamed, It is hardly possible that 
no one in the neighbouring house heard that scream. Bul just as 


with the unholy scream of a disembodied spirit in the watches of 
the night—no one was willing to acknowledge that soundr Or if 


they did, they were not prepared to risk venturing oulside, 


The instant before Dibya clamped hishand over her mouth, 
Labonya pleaded desperately, ‘Dibyada, dear Dibyada, | beg of 


you, Iam like your own sister, please... 


Her suri hpd fallen off her shoulder. A momentary slackening 


of grip enabled her to run forward again, her whole body | 


trembling now with whimpering tears, But Dibya's cnormous 
fist came and caught her blouse at the back. Blood was running 
from her mouth but still Labonya had not given in. As soon as 
she got the chance she bit Dibya in the arm with all her strength. 
The agony made him slacken his embrace a Jittle, and she was 
off again. Bul Dibya fell on the ground and tripped Labonya 


with his outstretched lég. 


She was stil] making an attempt to roll forward along the 
ground, when Dibya settled his whole enormous weight on her 
and said, 'So, it's only Arjun who's going to enjoy your body, 
eh?’ 

'Dibyada, | beg of you, | have my exams tomorrow. Don't 


ruin meé like this.’ : 
‘Go and complain to Arjun. We'll see what he can do.’ 
‘Dibyada jet me go, please let me go, } beg of you,’ 
‘Shul up! You have the nerve to talk back to me, you fittic... 


'You are hurting me, hurting me! Help! 
Labonya was trying to resist him with al] her strength, 


scratching, biting, kicking, She rolled about franticully an the 
ground, bul to Dibya with his tremendous strength, she was like 
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a brittle tay. As she opened her mouth to scream again, Dibya & an 


pressed his: left hand over her mouth and hit her hard on the neck 


with his right. A grunt escaped Labonya, she threshed about for Fi % 


a few seconds like an injured animal and was still, 


Dibya's companions stood watching from a distance. The | om 


moonlight had been gone for some time, In the murky darkness, 
they looked like an array of ghosts. If someone from one of the 
houses had opened a window and seen them, he wouldn't have 
been able to sleep for fear, 

A Iltthe while later, Dibya got up and came towards them, 
swaying on his feet. In his harshest voice he said, ‘Come on-you 


bastards, What are you staring at?’ 


They went Into the courtyard of the, factory. 
Aftor an Interval, Sukhen stealthily doma out again. He Knolt 
on the ground and whimpered, 'Labi, Labi, get up. Get up and 


go home, I am sorry, Labi. Please forgive me. I'll never again...’ 


The blood still trickled down the comer of her mouth. She’ . 


did not stir, Har hair fell all over her face. Sukhen nudged her 
“again, 
‘Get up Labi, go home. Please forgive me. This will never 
happen again, Why did you have to provoke Dibya? You should 
know he gets angry when provoked like that. Please get up. You 
have your éxams to take tomorrow. I'l] never bother you again, 


never ever. Do forgive me.’ 
Sukhen was crying. But there was no depth to his emotions, 


eyen at this moment. For when he found that he could not make 
[abonya move, even after a few efforts, he smelt danger. Like a. 


wary fox, he Idoked around carefully-and.disappeared once more, 


Shortly after that, it began to rain. Drizzles of water poured 
allover Labonya's motianless body. 
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Several incidents took place in the colony within a few days 


of each other. 


On the day of her chemistry examination, Labonys fainted 
away in the hall. She suddenly stopped writing, put her elbows 


‘on'the table and covered her face. Then came loud, ‘tumultuous | 


sobs. She just could not remember any of the answers. All the . 


other girls stopped writing, the invigilators came running; but. 
Labonya could not say one word In reply to thelr enquiries. As 
soon as somebody touched her, she just fainted dead away. 


She had not said anything to her family at home, had not shed a 
single tear—exceprautiiig thé examinations—and that too because 
she @Ould not remember the answers, She never cried after that. 

Some people from the examination centre took Labonya 
home. She had still not recovered. It was not possible for her to 
take the rest of the exams. The BSc exams that she had set her 
heart on passing, remained incomplete this time too. 7 

The next few days she suffered from very high fever and 
constant delirium. And all of that delirium centred on death. 

‘Kill me, kill me, why couldn't you have killed me outright?’ 
Or "I am dead already. Hell lies around me. Ohhhh! I burn all 
over, Mother, I'm on fire! 

Once she recovered from this bout of Illness, Labonya 


relapsed into total silence. As If she had suddenly lost her speech, 
Not a word did she have for anybody. Arjun went ta visit her 


twice, but she would not speak to him. 
Lahonya's parents were completely crushed by this 


catastrophe. Biswanath had already had a grievance against the 

world, Now the cloud never lifted from his face. He felt this was 

just part of a plot against him, His eldest son had died after coming 

of age. This daughter could perhaps have helped support the 

family if only she had got her degree. They were all doubly 
15S 
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scared because there seemed (o be indications of insanity in 
Labonya’s behaviour now, A poor family burdened with an insane 
daughter for the rest of their Iifef So they started making all 
possible efforts to arrange a marriage for her, 

Arjun felt really depressed about Labonya. The girl had 
wanted to.be good, to rise above her surroundings—and she had 
failed, How can one measure the immensity of sorrow behind 
that failure? But who knows, perhaps one day she would be 
able to forget everStitig. Arjun had told Biswanath ‘that he was 


“prepared lo take Labonya for consultation to Abanish’ $ father. 


1 pe a, Oe saree 


But it was Labonya who refused to go. She was adamant. She 


kept on 1OoKing at Arjun with buming. reproach in-her eyes: Asif 
{ it was Arjun who had done her some grievous wrong. Arjun. 


finally made up his mind that he was not going to let all these 
things bother him. It was not in his power to help..What good 


was he to poor] Labonya? 

Arjun redoubled his efforts at concentrating on his work, He 
hardly ever went out. Shukla had been right in saying that it was 
useless to carry on with academic work after getting a Master's 


degree, Abanish had persuaded him to undertake this research, 


but maybe it would:Have been better not to have. It would be. 
such a relief to get it over and done with, His grant was also due. 


to run out, So Arjun borrowed a typewriter from Abanish and 
clattered away at It night and day, typing his thesis. | 
. Kewal Singh had started taking a short cut through the colony 


now, Formerly, there was hardly an outsider who could enter the a 


colony, In. the very éarly days there were some pimps who had - 3 
haunted the neighbourhood, on the lookout for healthy, young ©: 


refugee girls. Then the boys had banded together one day and 


chased them off with sticks; they had never been seen since then. ; : 
But now, Kewal Singh had already employed two or three‘of the: 4 


| colony oh He had certainly ecuuee special status, 


nearly three million rupees, to. supply plywood chests: for eared 





time, without expanding the factory. 
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Meanwhile, the abopte inthe colony gat embroiled in frequent 
arguments over whether ta aecept Kewal Singh's propusu) or not, 


‘The sons Of householu tiving outside the coveted lerritory were 


prepared to override all objections in the hape of getting jobs in 
the factory, Nothing seemed sweeter to their ears than the 


~~ assurances of a job. If every one of them got employed, even at 


the cost of transforming the whole colohy. info a factory and a 


‘barrack, perhaps even thal would be quite acceptable to them. 


On the other hand, there were the people like Harudhun or 


Dhiren Shikdar, who just could not come to a unanimous deefsion. 


So they kept coming back.to Arjun. 
"What shall we do, Arjun? You tell us. meus can't cope with 


‘these.people any longer.’ 


rjun would try to maintain hls deiachment 
Thave nothing to say, It's your land and your household, So 


a = you must decide what is best. 
Bc | ‘But we just don't understand anything. That Dibya has now 
ie gone over to their camp, Can anybody survive here after flouting 
‘wet \ him? ‘What shall we do now, where are we to go? Who will give 
a | |, Us shelter? All the others in the colony have refused to help us 
fm, out and part with their land. Can't you submil a petition to the 
we F 
SP government ” 


‘T don't know the language of petitions, Uncle,’ replied Arjun, 

‘Of course, you do. You are the only one who cun do sumething 
like that. Don’t you even know some ministers?’ 

‘Listen, don't even know the orderlies of the ministers. Even 


j, they are more important people than I am.’ 


That Punjabt fellow has been tempting us with an offer of a 
thousand rupees. per family, Maybe in the end, we'll just get 


ie ia nothing. Do you think it 1s a wise move to give in now and take 
fame. the money?’ 







ay, 
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Be y money you can rent rooms in the slums.’ 


‘Do, if you feel.like tha, 
‘But Arjun, where shall we live after we've taken the money?’ 


"Uncle, please. Why do you think ] have the answer to 
‘everything? How can I tell you where to live? Perhaps with 18a 


‘Rent rooms! How long eo” the money. last anyway? And 


1157) 


| 
| had hoped it would be while we were together, That's all we had 


Seerdd ae Fe baba 


“you aak us go ta the slums—with afl thdse ill-begotten, low- z 


caste people? , 


"Then fhiaybe you cap try.another tack, There's a new wave of Aaa 
refugees coming in these days. Why don't you go and mingle : yaa 
with them, and lic dawn onthe platform at Sealdah station? The © , 
government will send youto.a.camp.in Dandakaranya or Mana— z 


you will also. get.cash.doles.’/ 


Dhiren Shikdar's eyes brimmed over with tears. Haradhan od 


stared al him helplessly and out of sheer habit, picked up Arjun's ” 


packet of cigarettes, and put it in his own pocket. Then Dhiren $ 


wiped his cyes. 

‘Arjun,’ he said, ‘is this what we have to hear even from you? 
You were the main source. of-our: ‘strength. We have been together 
here for so long now, all of us sharing-ourJoy nd our sorrows. 
And now Kewal Singh can just come and evict us while tho rest 
of you don't say a word in protest? Even if we have to die, we 


hoped for...’ hha 
Arjun got up. Olea |, 


‘Look,’ said he, 'I have already told you what. [ think, Tf you 


- listen to me, then not. one. of you-must -pHve-tp-an inch of your 
' and, Never, and never. 


Arjun was perpetually despondent these days, This problem 


was gnawing away at him, yet he could find.no way out of the 
impasse, What hurt him most was the fagh.thal the unily among 
the members of the colony had been destroyed, Even Grandfather 
Nishi, whose wisdom had been generally relied upon, was 


unwilling ip go against Dibya any. longer. 

Arjun had stopped going to visit Shukla's room when he 
was over at Abanish's, He felt he just could not fit into the 
carefree, happy world inhabited by Shukla. The people with 
whom he had spent.all.thase years, staring from the days of 
trudging on foot from Jessore, these people were confronted 


by the ultimate-erisis=sand-yét,-he, Arjun, could do nothing. 


Abanish asked him one day, ‘What is the matter, Arjun? Why - age 
do you seem so preoccupied these days? Have you fallen in loye - - of 


or what?’ 
s | &Q, 
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Arjun 
Arjun could not give him @ ready answer, he just gave hima 
pale, lifeless smile. What was the use of talking to Abanishda 
about their domestic problems? He had received plenty. of favours — 
from Abanishda, What was the point of embarrassing him with 
more problems? Yet, finally, he could not help coming out with 


1 ; | 
Abanish did not quite.grasp the implications of the whole 


business. He had never had to bother with the minor details of 


land ownership, But he was willing. to help.. 
‘IT have a friend,’ he said, tin the Refugee Rehabilitation 


Department. He is s probably t the deputy director now: as ‘don't 
you go and see ‘him? Justi in case It helps.’ 





aang ene 


Rehabilitation was a pucca sahib. He hardly spoke anything but . 
English. Abanish ‘had told him.all about Arjun in hiasletter of | 
intradyiction. So, since this was an academic person, there waa 
no point in not showing off. his-command over- English. — 

Had it been at any other time, Arjun would have never allowed 
a person like this escape without a barbed comment or two, 
however indirect. But his present mood was totally. different. 
Alter all, he had come to ask for help. Not that Mr Chakraborty 
did not try to help. He sent for the file from the assistant, the 


assistant-then called in. his superior officer, the officer sent for 


the person in charge of the reference section, who in turn called 
the record su pplier—finally.it transpired that the record supplier 
had gone out for his tea break. Then Mr Chakraborty gave Arjun 
tea as well, and in the course of the conversation even raised the 
subject of the war in Vietnam. Why should he let slip this 
opportunity to show off the range of his knowledge to this boy 
who had-stood:first in the MSc examinations? Not only that, he 
.. also informed Arjun of all his friends and relatives who had done 


well at the university, at some time or other. : er Oe 


At last the file appeared, Mr.Chakraborty..frowned, . 
‘Oh yes, another. unauthorized colony, Negotiations are still — 


going on with the landlord, As soon as the matter of the 
_ compensation can be ¢ finalized-mlassure you,-i-won'l take muoh 
longer... The central government is puuing pressure .on us to 


sf be 
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finalize everything within the year, It's just a matter of the landlord a 
accepting the amount—and he must accept, sooner or later. | 
Imm “you will get the right of possession. In a 
fact, my Gear sir, a lot of refugees: are gowung. held of good land Bs : 
in this way. There was ‘that colony in Anwar shah Road, which a 


~ 
te et 9 ay oe ey cee ot 


has just been authorized. Just think of the price of land in that 
areal 3 
“*Yes,' said Arjun, ‘but what if someone tries to evict us before q 
' we have acquired rights? A npn geoy. [1 PEt ady a 
\ Mr Chakraborty burst into hearty, expansive laughter. 
‘Who's going to evict you? Does anyone dare to antagonize 
the refugees these days? I know ae pi igheaded characters they ee 


wean be. Sorry,. didn't mean.to... ‘ 
n = Arfun "tealized clearly that ines the: “government had been a 


taking steps to ‘pay out the compensation money to the landlords, 
_ the Jatter were ‘eying: 10. te back as much of their land as possible 
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| could be sold off t ‘ ace ‘This would not b¢ possible in : 
colonies where there was unity among t the residents. Butif people i 


like Kewal Singh.cotild_be. roped.in 40-60w-dissension... 
, ‘Suppose somebody does try to evict us,' S8ig Arjun what 
fhen? Can you help us?’ a 
If the matter ts within our purview.’ : 
_ Then in the sibilant accents of one exchanging secrets, Mr 
Chakraborty came out with his ideas. 
. ‘Look, what’good is it, fighting like dogs over small portions 
of land here? Tn’ ‘the end : = down to to Bengalis depriving 


bes te yoo are ert em FE Deegan 


” provinges. erendla- they are! oe all the he:good land available . 












In Kolkata, while the Bepgails are skirmishing among themselves, o ne : 


Ihave nothing against you In this respect, for after all, you area” “Ai 
| scholar, But, why don't you try to persuade the other members .. ik 
of your colony to migrate to Madh adhya ‘Pradesh or Rajasthan? If am ; 
only they'd-apree, TI make all ill the arrangements. The-refugees. *: aig ‘f 
ai: 


of Benyarsnould make every effort-to-occupy as:much: land: as 4 
possible’ {nthe ‘other. sr provinces. “And this Ts: the: ‘time to do soi: Be: 


And another thing. Of course this js entirely between the two of’ 4 e 
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Arjun 


US, you realize—but } personally would be happy lo see less 
congestion around the immediate neighbourhood of Kolkata. So 


etree people are willing io move I can always...’ 
Arjun felt like breaking in and saying, ‘Suppose you were 
/ asked to leave your home In Kolkata and go and cultivate land in 


the jungles of Mad ya Pradesh—would you go? If not, then why 
ese big speeches? Are these people beggars 
or the objects of your charily?’ 

But, of course, .he did not say anything like that. He had not 


- come here to have an argument, But he also realized clearly that 


at this point.of. time he yould receive no concrete assistance 


from this quarter, fo 
He returned home extremely ees 
‘Mother, ' he said, ‘ let's go uway from this eciony: I just don’t 


like it here anymore,’ 

Shantilata was considerably taken aback, 

‘Go! Where to?’ 

‘Anywhere. Suppose I get a flat near the university.’ 

Shantilats spoke slowly. 

‘Well, if you really think that's the best idea, then we shall gO. 
But.don't do anything-on a moment's impulse,’ 

'No, it's not an impulse. I've made up my mind, I’ Hf start looking 

(for a place tomorrow, 

Somchow, Kewal Singh managed to find out that Arjun had 

been to the Refugee Rehabilitation Department, For, the next 


day, he made a sarcastic comment about it as Arjun walked past 
him, Obviously, they were making it their business to keep abreast 


_ of everything, 


tol 
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Two days after this, there was a fire in the colony, Only.in the 
five houses that were the object of contention, and at the same 


time, pot 
Arun's family. had had to leave their country when their hause 
had been set on_fire, Once again, Arjun saw that fire.-He was 
awakened in the middle of the night by a tremendous din. He 
looked out and saw the houses on the other. side of the pond 
burning furiously. At first, in the disoriented amazement.of 
awakening. Arjun was notsure-of-what was happening. It looked 


like the end of the world. Then he rushed out of the house iho 


even a Khirt on. 
Obviously, no culprits for arson would ever be found. The 


_plywood factory was barred and locked, not a soul was stirring, 


not even their night watchman. Dibya had gone to Durgapur.on 
factory business, a couple of days ago. And everyone knew i 


(oo. As for Sukhen, he had simply disappeared for the last two | 


weeks, No one knew where he was. 
Yet, it was evident that these five houses could not have sent 


~ fire together, in this uniform fashion, if petrol or kerosene had 


not bean poured over them, The flames were raging in a vast 


unbroken sheet. All attempts at putting them out were in vain.. 
The problem was that the people could not work in an.arderly, 


disciplined manner. Arjun had made an effort to organize.a chain 
of halpers, passing buckets of water from the pond. Bul they all 
started running around together in such a way. that nothing 
remained organized. 


WI(hin minutes the houses were reduced toa pile of ashes, | 


The roaidonts did not have much in the way of possessions, and 


from that even less was salvaged, There was no loss of life, of : 


course, but Dhiren Shikdar's only son got both 7 badly 
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Arjun 


. ae burnt. Purnima, after rushing outof the house, went back in again. 


av ; in the vain hope ofsaving some of her saris, But.the flames drove 
Peat. her back and she was.so. scared of the possible damage to her 

ie beauty that she burst into loud: lamentation. So.much. so, that 
finally, she too was sent to the hospital with Dhiren's son. 

The whole colony buzzed with loud voices and bitter weeping. 

East Bengalis can nelther’s speak” nor w weep quletly—everything 
is done at she sop_oftheir voices. As news of the fire spread, 
people came rushing over from distant places, An all-night show 
5 had been organized jin “the Nager Bazar area,. but. even, the. 
Ma), «spectators there. had abandoned:the show to-come:and: observe 
the flery spectacle. : 

In the carly hours of the momings. the Commissioner of the 


ee tit 


were profuse in thelr assurances of forcing the government to 
ay adequate compensation so the.deprived families. The local 


MP had a reputation for great generosity. He was stationed In 
Delht “atthe-moment, but his representatives were not slow to 


Fe c. appear elther, nor were they backward about promising funds _ 
4 a from the MP's personal treasury—two hundred rupees per family. 
age ‘The residents int the neighbouring houses started the usual 


“iy murmur, of the refugees being habitually’ filthy, large. numbers 
; 4 F “herding together in one scanty room,-not_being-very sanitary, 
‘tage’ lighting fires and cooking in the bedrooms—indeed, one should 
be grateful, they said, that the. fire had Dot spread all-over the 


£7 ‘neighbourhood. ‘hor later In: the. ‘day, these same people. were 
e generous snough to take out.a subscription among themselves 


Oe eet 


and send ‘provisions 01 over for the distressed families. 
All five families had sought shelter int hall, the only 


concrele bullding in the colony. There was hardly r room to move. 





: i { There were no.stairs to climb to the roof, So,.a ladder: was’ fixed up 
aa . to let-somea people. stay. df: the roof..Bven Arjun's room iwag full of 


3 people, He had.packed up all his important books and papers and 
shoved them under the bed, But he felt totally dispirited. He could 
~ gee through the whole ruse, but what could he do? 


Dibya came back the next day, around ten o'clock in the 
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Sunil Gangopadhyay 


moming. He was returning from Durgapur. He wore the khaki 
uniform-given out:by the factory to its employees..He had been 
hired as the ‘caretaker,’ a reasonably important position. With 
his falr complexion and well-muscled body, the khaki uniform 
made him look like a soldier from the British army In the colonial 
days, 
‘He had heard everything, of course, as soon as he set foot 
inside the colony, and his whole face was overcast with gloom. 


‘He started-wetkdag-towards his own home to change out of his 
‘uniform, two of his cronies with him. As soon as Arjun saw Dibya, 
he stepped down from the porch and came up to him. Holding 
him by the arm, Arjun said, "You set how it is, Dibya. Didn't. 
tell you: what-would happen if weidid not stick together?’ 

Dibya pulled his hand away and said in a hard, low voice, 
‘It's because of you that this has happened, It's because of you 
that so many people don’t have a roof aver their heads. 


‘Because of me?’ 


/? What else? You instructed them not to 5 shift their homes, If - 
they had not listened to you, they might-have got some > money at 


least have saved their belongings.’ 
Arjun just could not control himself any longer. In an almost 


deafening. voice, he-said, ‘But. why the hell should they have to. Bi: fi 
MOVE. their. houses? What do you t think is: ink is going. on? Everybody ; a“ 
else can ‘stay’ undisturbed, but those poor people: have to move) . ll 
ee, tf 


‘eh? You think you can get away with this kind of anarchy? 
Dibya maintained his calm. — 


‘Why are you shouting at me? I don't like people to raise thelr oe. 


voice In front of me.’ 


'‘Dibya; please, you can still. reconsider evervthing-If you stp. A 


in even now,.to take.the.side-of-these-people,.ta-help them... 
‘Why drag me into al! this? I know nothing about this.' 


Shantilata stood on the porch and saw Dibya and Arjunaiuemy 
speaking. to each. other. She: could not hear a word, but ‘somerd 


mee 


ominous fear gripped her heart. 


‘All the elder members: of the five families: were stilt 
overwhelmed by the disaster, and sat On in silence. The wome;ls ie 2 


would still burst in: 
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racking sobs from time to time, the childrenti 


Arjun 


a rummaged among the pile of ashes and rubble in the hopes of 


oe finding something. Suddenly, the children all came back 


‘@° — screaming and clafnouring. Apparently, a lot of men.had turned 
dup at the spot where the houses had burned down and had driven 
them away. 

Arjun, accompanied by Kartik, Kanal and Bishweshwar, went 
over to investigate. The older-men. also followed, A totally 


 / different scene mei their eyes. About ten or eleven workmen had 


"4 | started building a wall with old bricks and mortar. Others were 
-cleaning up the ushes and burnt earth, and uprooting trees feom 
the gardens. Al] of them were being supervised by Kewal Singh 
himself and there were two police constables with guns, Work 
was progressing rapt Hy—already the wall was knee-high. 

"What's going on? Arjun asked Kewal Singh. _ 
Kewal Singh stroked his beard gravely, 
c¢ 'T have leased this portion of land from Mr Dutta,' he replied. 

Tes effectively my land now, I find It unoccupied, so I am building 

a wall} 

“Kartik was one of those whose house had been burnt down. 
“You bastard,’ he burst out, how dare you say this is your land?’ 
This time Kewal Singh came back at him fiercely. 

‘Shut your mouth, you fool, do-you think it's your land?’ 


 . Formerly, Kewal Singh had always employed the'technique 
of being friendly and pleasant to the-people of the colony, Now 


he had no hesitation about baring his fangs in public. For he had 
acquired the right of might. Bven to the extent of police protection. 
‘But,’ said Arjun, ‘how can you think you'll get away with 
Mi. this sort of thing? Burning down their houses in order to acquire 
' land? Do you really believe there is.no law in the country?’ 
Kewal Singh, looked with vicious harted at Arjun, His eyes 
also expressed a kind of contempt. If this boy had stopped 
|} meddling, their he could have gained possession of all this land 
; {na peaceful manner, He would have saved more money too. 


dae, But here was this Communist, who had managed (o read a oe 
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Sunil Gangopadhyay 
to these houses or did you? Who can ‘gay whether you did it.or. 


not? If you are so fond of the law, why don't you go to.coun? ° 
_ Aifjun saw indeed that itwas-no use bickering-withethis)man.. 
He must keep his head, The: whole thing was such a preposterous: 

incredible piece of injustice, that it could ‘not pots goron. e 


There had to be a way out of this, 


‘Please stop work on this wall,’ he said to Kewal Singh, os 


shall go myself to the police station.’ 


‘Go wherever you want to. But why the hell should [ stop 4 


work? First go and get an order from the police.’ 
Arjun did not even take the time to have a bath or get 
something to eat. He just set off for the police station with a:few 


of the others. He came back almost three hours later, The station 


was quite a distance from the colony, and it was always full of — 


people. Besides, Arjun had not armed himself with a letter from 
some big shat, which was why he had not been given; much 
attention at first. For quite some time, nobody would even listen 
to him.:Finally, he was forced to burst into a heated tirade, all in 
English. Everyone present was a Bengali, yet you could never 


command attention unless you spoke in English. Otherwise, a 


young man of twenty-five Or twenty-six; Tike himself, was only 


fit to be a criminal. [f he turned up ata police station to lodge a 
complaint, then it was proper to treat him with considerable 
disbelief and disrespect. But to carry on speaking | in English— 
well now, that was something different, Anybody who could 


speak such faultless English, for such a length of time, had to be. 


listened to. 
A middle-aged inspector was sent out lo eonauel an 


Investigation, To have managed to come back in a police: car, 
accompanied by policemen, restored Arjun’s prestige in the 


men, ny Ode 


colony to some extent. Only’ Arjun could have done that, could 


have talked to the pollac. @n..egualitearms, without being . 
intimidated, He had received his diploma pm eth ands of the: 


President of India himself, so everybody. in the police force must 


know him! 
By that time, however, the wall was chest-high. All the rubble 


had been cleared away, The people of the colony were watching, 
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Arjun. 
still stunned by recent events, The inspector was very sipalite and 
ploasant, He listened to what both sides had.to say with serious 
attention. Bes he soe to the fala dase sting: them. some 


ade ge em Oe a ir tr vase dataaaiae 


Pr was 2 ia ee “Many. of. his-colleagues also 
happefied to be from East Bengal, . ) 
He even bestirred. himself to the extent of personally testing 
‘the bricks and'mortar of the new wall. Then he.sat in.the courtyard 
‘ of the plywood factory and listened to Kewal Singh's side of the 
: story, Looked at all his documeats. He even refused: the cold 
drinks brought.out for him by Kewal Singh. And whenhe wanted 

a cigarette, he took.one out of his own pack, 


“After having looked everything over, he spoke to Aetins. 
AS, "My Gear air, you are an educated person, You should have 
zs penileed that this case does not fall within our jurisdiction at all, 


3 We cannot make a federal offence out of this, It is all in connection 
4 =i Jand d ownership. You can take this to court for a civil case. 
You are saying that five families in the colony had their houses 
here. But that man-has'somé predated lease documents, saying 
. that this land had been leased to him over the last ten years. So 
2 one will have to find out the exact area of the original property, 
: a whether this pasticular portion of land is part of it or nat, how 
ey many families ‘of refugees live here, where their valid papers 
| aro—and all sorts of other details.” 
mi? ‘But how can you Tgnore s such a glaring lie like this and... 
‘Listen, go and get hold of a good lawyer. Prove that this 


is a lie. Go to court, Building the wall can be stopped only if 
you get-an injunction from. court. Apart from-that; if you are 


prepared to name somebody as being responsible for. arson, 
. - you can lodge a complaint against him With us. Bu tltls already 
too late, as all tHe ovidenos haa bean. clearad.away.' 

Before leaving, the inspector pauied Arjun on the shoulder. 


"You are a bright young man,' he said, ‘If you ever need any 
help in the future, please don't hesitate to call on us.' 
The man was a very skilful actor. He was not going to lat on 
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that he and his police stetton=ad already come to u secret 
( arrangement with Kewal Singh, lrg) feta arte 
“— Arjun knew quite well that it was useless to gd to.court. Even 


a child pi tell you aS aie The. refugees: had been: -Staying/In 


its rion jeieanbiliny: and. give. remapeneeen But the 
government. had not done anything yet, Nobody had any legal 
documents proving. rights t to the property. There could be no case 
in court without proper deeds and documents. You could appeal 
to the human feelings « of so1 some Individual,but the law was 
completely uninvolved. There was no. room for feeling there. 


Beside, one had to remember, the right to legal redress was a 
very expensive right—not for the poor. A civil case never took 


less than three or four years. 

In spite of this; however, the importunings of the senior 
members.ofthecalony forced Arjun to goto a lawyer for advice. 
He did not feel like continuing these efforts, yet there seemed to 


be no way to avoid them, He just felt exhausted. 
They spent a lot of time at the house of the most prestigious 


lawyer in the neighbourhood. The gentleman himself could not 
give them. any: specific:hopes or reassurance, but he went into a 
detailed discussion of the problem, since he was hoping to contest 
‘the forthcoming elections, And, in discussion, his enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Imhis opinion, you could never look at one or 
two incidents like this in isolation, You"had to come to grips 


with the very basics: of the réfugee problem. 
"That's ‘al Very well,” said Arjun, ‘but be ore that; we must. 


find a way for these poor people to survive.’ 
'But.chat {8 exactly what I am trying to say: If you cannot 


solve the fundamental problem, then you gannos, do anyone any 
good, This is what's. wrong. cht. Incidents like 
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this happen—and t the government provides short-term immediate ae ne i 


~ assistance and the whole thing Is forgotten. Well, I'll try to get 4 
friend of mine to raise this in the DEON: But even ) that will 


take some time,’ | 
Arjun had noticed that it was the fashion to “talk abou: the 


‘fundamental problem’, It was a wonderful method’ of salving ~ : 
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your conscience, [f a man lay dying of starvation in (he sircets, 
nobody came forwurd to help him. Everybody would start talking . 


/ about the fundamental reason behind poverty in India, the need 
[ tu.remove the fundamental reason first, to change the whole 
\ system first, efc. In the. meantime the man would simply dic. 


it was late al night when they got back from the lawyer's, 
The whole colony was us silent as a graveyard. Only the dance 
hall seemed like a small boat full of distressed people, floating 
in mid-ocean, Already, Haran had had words with one of those 
crowding into the hull, He was not prepared to let so many extra 


people crowd into his space. The rain k: ep! falling with 
monotonous regularity—the unfornungtes who had taken shelter 
onthe roof kept on getting drenched. 

When Arjun and his companions: returned, Shantiluta was not 


lo be sa home. She had quietly gone out without a word to 
anyone. She stood underneath the lychee tree for a long time, 
gazing at the lighted window of a particular house. After some 
time, Dibya ee et Now he was back in his khaki uniform— 
obviously he was going out to work on the night shift, 


Even when he came face to face with Shantilata, Dibya tried 
Lo avoid her, but Shantilata stopped him, saying,'Dibya, I've been 
waiting here to aay a few things to you. Will you give n me (wo 


_ minutes?’ i Bae 


Dibya stopped 1 in his nce 
‘What is it KAurima?’ 
‘You must be going to work, Am I making you lute’?! 


— ‘No. no, You go ahead,’ 
‘Dibya, my dear boy, what has gone so wrong between you 


[end Arjun? Are you angry with him?’ 


_ There was a short pause, before Dibya answered. 

~'Khurima, why don't the two of you just. leave this colony? 
The sooner. the belter for everyone.’ 

‘Bul why? Why do you say this? We. have ail been together 


for so Jong. Where can | go now?' 
‘Arjun hay become different, We have nothing in cammon 


any longer. So it's better for him-not to. stay here anymore.’ 


/| ‘Please listen to me, Dibys,Arjunis lke. your younger. brother, 
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Don't you emeniben how you used to play together as children? a 


_ Aren't you supposed to look-after him in.times of trouble?’ 


‘KAurgmna, those days are gone forever,.Arjun has changed; Ae 


lot. I tell you, he and I just.don't. Sceeye.to.eye on anything, 


‘What do you mean, changed? He's just as much the: boy he | 


used to be,' 
'l think you should definitely go away from this place. That 


will he best for all of us” 


‘But where to?! | 

"You-have the means to make a move, Arjun’s income will. be 
suffloient to take care of both of you elsewhere. So why should 
you atny here among these wretched people? Troubles will not 
stop here very easily. But there is no reason for Arjun to get 


involved, You might as well leave now, and go live somewhere 


else,’ 

It'S not so ensy (0 leave just because you ask us to. I don't 
know any other people or place here—you. all.ara.the only people 
{ know and have known for so long. Think of me a little! How 


can I dream of going and settling down Im.some.sirange place? . . 


"But there just isn't room in this colony. for both myself and 


Arjun, It's either him or me.’ 
Shantilata's heart missed several beats, She quickly took hold 


of Dibya's hand. It was completely dark where he was standing. 
A little light filtered through only to fall on Shantilata’s face—e 
light like sadness. 


‘Why do you say such a terrible-thing?!- she said: ‘Am I to g0 


mad? To think that you could bring yourself to say suefi'a thing to 
me! Don't yqu call.me.KAurima? Your mother's been dead and 
gone for so. fong,” but just think of-her. once, I haye. been like a 


mother to you also. There have been so many times when 1...’ 
T've told you already, just leave this place, the two of you. 


That will be the best thing to do,’ | 
‘Vary well, wo shall go then. But it will take a tittle time, And 
you, you must promise me that no harm shall come to Arjun, 
Promise.’ 7 ee a 
‘TfArjun concerns himself only with his work, his books and 
his research, no one will lay a finger on him, Nobody ever has. 
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But if people want to interfere in things that.don’t concern them, 


then they can easily come toa bad end. 
Without waiting any longer, Dibya ‘strode forward quickly. 


"In the darkness-under the lychee tree, Shantilata stood fora while, 
‘ shedding tears. She had-never.wept in front of other people. But 
‘in this dark solitude she was confronted with the reflections of 


her sorrows. Her whole sad life came'and staod before her again. 
Darkness was the appropriate light for this vision, Her tears fell 


slowly on the dry leaves underfoot. 
The sudden cry of a bat in the tree brought het back to earth. 


She wiped her eyes with her sari, and slowly | retumed home. 
Once there, she took Arjun aside into a corner of the porch. 


She forced herself to smile and s gw ‘Arjun, do you: remember 
talking about moving out of here? Why don't we do that? Let us 


give up our two rooms to these poor, displaced people. It might 


be of some-helpyr rr 


“~“Arjurr stiled sadly at her. 
‘No, Mother,’ he said. ‘That won't solve any scobionn If five 


families have to’crowd into these two rooms, then they'll be at 
each other's throats in no time at all.’ 

"That's for them to worry about. Let's just get out of here. 
Who knows how long this chaos will go on? You can never bring 
yourself to ask any of these people to leave. And yet, how can 
you work on your thesis in the middle of all.these people? 

'Yes, you are absolutely right there. [ am tired of all this 
myself. Yes, perhaps we should go. 

'Right, go and arrange for a flat tomorrow.’ 

 'Mother, you can’t find a place in Just one day Tl have to 


look around. Why are you suddenly so eager to go?’ 
'Never.mind. You start looking from tomorrow. Oh, one other 


thing. So many of your friends have gone abroad. for higher 


studies. Can't you do something like that?’ 
'Yos, | suppose I could, if I tried. But whatrwillyerrdo, if I go 


away?’ 
‘Don ', worry about me fora moment. I shall be all right. Maybe 


['ll get a job as a cook or something In some house. I'm sure [can 
manage quite well.’ - 
die 
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A cheerless smile came to Arjun's face as he looked at his 


mother. 
"You think :-you'll be able to live. without me?' he asked. ‘If! 


go abroad, it won't-be’a matter of a year or so. It will be-for much 
longer. Can you stay alone for so long?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Shantilata with desperate eagemess. ‘I'm sure 
I can. To see you work well and make a name for yourself will 
_-be.the greatest happiness of my life. Don't worry-about me‘at all. 
] shall be fine.’ 

‘Tl see. You are going to sweat out your days as a cook in some 
household, and I am to-go off abroad to study! Do you think the 


goddess of learning is going to give me her pissnings if she knows 


this? She'd .more likely to spit-on me.’ 
"We can’ go'into-all'that‘later; dear son. Right now, you must 


find a place.to rent..I just don't: want to stay here any longer than 

[ have to. My son can easily earn a handsome salary it he tries, 

Why on earth should I have to suffer in my old age like this?’ 
'Al) right, I'll start looking tomorrow.’ 


| moe 


* 
Being bomelen for the second ae eae not haces made fises 
iffected dispirited—tt had totally numbed the them. There were no 
signs of sorrow itr Haradhan’s ace. It It was as if he had accepted 


his sort of thing as his Tale, He had got hold of a bundle of bidis 
ind kept on smoking ‘them one after the other, That was his one 


sonsolation. Diiren was mourning his son's condition. Prahlad 


iad stretched: himself out flat on the floor. 
It was the children who kept on orying in a Jaw, nagging 
nonotone, Arjun could never stand the sound of children crying. . 


Je moved restlessly about from place to place. Seven or eight of 
he elder boys were sitting on the front steps. They were overcome 
vith fury and resentment—-bul they could not think of a way 


vut, Haran kept coming up to Arjun and making one impractical | 


roposition after another. There was a Musiim cemetery a short 
vay off. from the colony. Haran felt il would be a: good Idea-to 


iecupy that place by force. The land Ina graveyard could never | 
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be anyone's private property, So there should be no trouble 
about taking possession. Arjun just could no! sit sul) in one 
place for Jong. Everything seemed unbearable. He kept feeling 
the unfortunate people were reproaching him with silent 
glances. As if they had come to this pass only because of his 
advice. 

Haran came to sil by Arjun again, and whispered in his car, 

‘What shall we do now? How long can we carry on like this?’ 

Arjun did not answer. : 

Haran tried again, : 

"You've done a lot. You went to the police station, to the 


lawyer—bul nothing was of any use. How much more can you 
do? You have your own research work to do. Just give me a 
suggestion as to how to deal with these people.’ 


Arjun answered with some imitation. 
'T don't know, In a few days mother and J will vacule our 


rooms, We'll go away Somewhere, That's aj] | can do.’ 


‘Yes, I suppose that's best for you. But even so, it will be such 
a crowd in this tiny place. Looks Ilke it would have been a better 
idea to have settled with Kewal Singh. At least they could have 


“gol some money. outofthat bastard. Do you think we can go to 


him now and explain things to him, somehow?’ 

Kartik, Haradhan's son, had been together with Arjun almost 
all day, He'had hoped that somehow or the other, Arjun would 
find a way ot of the impasse, Suddenly he could contain himself 


“no longer, but burst out at the top of his voice, ‘I'll set fire to that 


factory one day. By God, I'll go it, Let them send me to prison or 


_ hang me for it, If they want. 


Arjun stared at Kartik for some time. A tumult raged in his 


breast,, Then came the explosion. Arjun stood up and said, ‘Come!’ — 


‘Where to?” 
‘Come with me, all of you,’ 


* 


3 : ry yk g:, 
Yes, look, just take a look al this young man now. His narne 


is Arjun, Arjun has now grown taller than his body. He is bigper — 
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than his own breadth. His life now: has overstepped the bounds 
of his own existence. 


Atjun's ayes are flaming with resolve, his Jaw hard, every’ 


muscle In his fine body come to life and waiting. He has made 
the decision. 

Arjun picked up the crowbar lying next to the door and said 
in a hard voice. ‘Kartik, Dinu, Gora—all of you who wish to 
come, came with me. Try and take a stick or a pole each'and 
come along. 


‘Arjun, cried Haradhan in an agony of apprehension, ‘what: 


are you (rying to do? Where are you rushing off to tike this?’ 
"You can come with us too, Uncle, if you want to. All of you 
are woleame to Join us. We shall. go.immediately and break that 
wall down. This very night we shall plant.stakes into the earth 
there and build our houses again, Words are worse than useless, 


and we've spent enough of those. No one will come forward to 
help us. So we must repossess the land: tonight—and from then 


on, we shall stand guard svéry. night. We'll. soe_what they can . 


do,' 
A tremendous uproar started, The boys started funaing around 


in search of weapons, Haran asked, ‘But Arjun, do ypu think 
they'll let go very easily? They will definitely fight it out with 
you. 

‘It’s much (00 late to think of such things Haranda. Why don't 
you come along with us also?’ 

‘But what if there is a criminal case?’ 

Very well then, we don't need you. You can stay back.’ 

Shantllata came running up.to Arjun and Look. him bY the 


hand, 

‘What aiunes: has come over r you Arjun!’ she exclaimed. 
‘You can't go, you Must nat go.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Arjun quitely, ‘please don't be afraid. I shall 
definitely come back to you.’ | 

‘Arjun, f shall dle. I'l! die tonight. Don’t leave me tonight. 


Stay hero, pleaaa.., 
‘Don't be afraid. Mother. I shall come back,’ 


Arjun tured to his companions. 
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‘We are not going there to: have a fight,’ he told them, ‘Do not 


' lose your.cool, Remember, we are only going to pull down that | 


wall and re-build our houses. We shall. not let anyone stop us. 
Understand?.Come on then.’ | 
They rushed down the front steps of the porch and advanced 


towards the pond. Grandfather Nishi was telling Naru a story 
_ before the child went to sleep, The noise of their passage brought. 


Naru straight out of bed and near the window. in one leap. The 
old man started groping in the darkness. 

‘Naru’, he cried, 'where are you? What's all that noise?’ 

‘Some people’ are going towards the factory. 

‘Who? + | 

'There, there they are. Arjunda, Kartikda, Uncle Gora and all 
the rest. There is definitely going to be a big fight tonight.’ , 

‘Take me there, please take me there.’ 

‘What do you want to go there for? You just-stay here, I'll run 
along and take:a look. Then I can come back. and: tell: you all 


about it.’ 
‘Dear God, Oh merciful God! Who else is there with them?’ 


* 


The dog was ninning at Arjun's heels. Arjun tried to send 


him home once. 
‘Go back Becharam, go on back to Mother.’ 
But the dog would not leave, Then, suddenly, Arjun saw 


| Labonya. She was.running towards them, gaSpig for Ofeath, a 


chopping knife in her hands. Her whole face looked abnormal. 


Arjun extended an arm to stan her. 


'Where are you trying to go, Labi?’ 
Labonya cast him a fiery Jook and said. "This is the end, I'll 


/ destroy everything today,’ 


Arjun still tried to stop her. 

‘No, Labl. Stop this. madness. Go home.’ 

But Labonya raised her knife, tumed to him with a threatening 
gesture-and sald, ‘Don’t you dare. Not another word out of you. I 
am going to put an end to It all today.’ 
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‘Why are you making trouble for us? You don't need to go at ull,’ ! ‘Stop being pious. Go home and hide behind you mother,’ 
‘| do need to.’ : | . Dibya, | beg of you, At least let these five families have one 
. | small piece of land each,' : 


‘Shut up, you bastard. Who asked you to interfere’ 

‘Dibya, just because they have given you a little Job—does 
that mean you have to take the part of those greedy peuple’? And 
abandon your own kind? Please stand aside. Let us settle the 


And-Labonya started running forward, ahead of the rest. Arjun 
and his-group started running too. Arjun carried the same crowbar 
which his unknown assailant had:left behind ‘afterinjuring him. 
A row of faces confronted them from the other side of the 
wall, Arjun stopped short for a few minutes with his companions. | 
| 


He tried to get used to the darkness and make out the faces. Then matter.’ | 
he shouted, ‘Move aside, Dibya, we have come to break down . 1 told you, if unybody dares to touch this wall, l.shall break 
the wall,’ | his arm, ! 
Dibya answered, ominously, IT cannot allow anyone to damage | ; Lubonya was shouting again, 
the property of the factory. 7 TH put a stop to everything today, really end everything. ' 
‘Come Arjun,’ said Kartik, ‘what's the use of talking to (them 


‘You know quite well, this is not the property of the factory.’ ! | 
: any more? Let's move forward,’ = 


‘I am not prepared to take it from you.’ a a , 
Labonya was struggling to move forward, but Arjun held her We But suddenly, Arjun was overcome by sorrow. 
back, Kartik:spoke out thiStime. | a No, let it be. Let it be for today, Let's just go back.’ 
'If you try to stop us too hard, we'll set fire to your preclous Be ‘Go back? What are you saying? Have you gone mad?" 
faetory? A "What then? Shall we fight our own people?’ 
'Go on, you fool, do your best.’ a _ Arjun threw the crowbar down and covered his face with his 
Inside his house, Grandfather Nishi kept asking questions. ae. hands, A terrible, helpless anguish.tore at him. Just a few Stops 
‘What's happéning now, Naru? How many of them are there’ a forward would plunge theminte-sewel.-physical conflict, Who 
a knows how many would die, how many be injured? Arjun felt 


Who are they? Naru, tell me...’ 
'T can't tell you, I can't see them any longer.’ 


'Then take me there,’ 

‘What do you want to go into the middle of a fight for? 
Listen, I can hear Dibyada's voice.’ 

‘Oh God | | = 

' Arjun took one more step forward and saw, next to Dibya, 
Ratan, Shambhu, Nitai and two or three strangers: A little way 
off, stood Kewal Singh himself. All of them were armed with 
sticks. A confttctwes inevitable. On his side, Kartik, Gora, Dinu 
and the other boys were getting restive, they were definitely 


spoiling for a fight. 


Arjun tried again. 
/"Dibya, how can you go along with this attempt to make so 


rheny of your own people homeless? All this, just for a job? Why 
don't slépusido=mand-swecanrcorné to terms with the Tattory owner,’ 
1716! 


such w surge of power in his body.that-he-knew he could easily 
lear apart the whole world now, But who were the people he was 
going to use his power on? Dibya, Ratan, Shambhu, Nitai—the 
same people with whom he had played in the colony as children, 
There had béeH sO MUNY Geeaslotis When He had gone Home with 
them and eater) meals cooked by their mothers. Dibya'’s mother 
had been serfousty ill fora long time before she had died. At thut 
time, Shantilata had brought Dibya over to stay with her, That 
was u time when Arjun and Dibye had slept side by sid¢ on the 


same bed! 
These were the people he had looked on as his friends and 


' kin—was he to engage in battle with them today? Even Kewal 
A Singh, he too was a fellow countryman, Was the prive6f land 
greater than the value of a human life? Wasn't it beter to bey for 
alms for'the rest of your life, than to kill your own people? Doubt 
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paralysed Arjun with a trembling helplessness. What was:he to 
_ do? What should he do now? There was nobody around:who 


could advise him on the. better choice. Different, people: just Mal 
confusedifiim by saying different things, but no one sieouid show ie 


him the way out. 

‘What's the matter, Arjun? Have you lost your neevet: 

Even then, Arjun would not take his hands from his face. His 
companions were almot unable to restrain themselves any longer. 
Labonya was screaming something over and over again, And 
Arjun was still unable to decide what he should do. Agitation 


-held him, trembling all over, An intense sadness flooded his being. _ 


" All these friends and kin—to engage In bloodshed with them! 
\ What good was land at that cost? It was better to tum back, 
A sudden, bestial howl shook’ him out of his trance. Kartik 


had answered his opponents: abuse-with s-really filthy xpletive. 
In return they had Hurled a brick. The brick had been-aimed at 


; Arjun, but it had misaed him and hit Becharam on the head. The 
. dog tay on the ground, writhing in agony, his blood flowing ina 


\coplous stream, 
A totally different kind of trance possessed Arjun at the sight 


“of blood. A second brick came hurtling forward to hit Dinv on 
the shoulder. Kartik ducked as he said, ‘Careful now, they may — 


leven have bombs. Arjun, Arjun... 

Arjun picked up his crowbar again. Now he was more terrible 
than the most terrible of sounds, His whipcordlike body was taut 
as poised arrow. 

‘What is there to be careful about?’ he roared, ‘Come on, 
friends, break it down. Smash that wall, raze it to the ground.’ 

And whirling the crowbar over his head, Arjun leaped over 
the wall, crying, ‘Come on, just try to stop me, you cowards. 
Come on, if you dare. I shall destroy everything today.’ 
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Who am 1? Ahhh, I hurt all over. Have they tied my arms 
to the bed? No, my arms are free all right. But I.can only lift 


my right arm, the left feels so heavy. My head—no there's no 


bandage there. They couldn't hit me on the head this me, | 


then, My head's all right. I can remember everything. Ab Rew 
My name is Agjun Raychou hury. My father; my brother—. 


yes, I remember their names (00. Jute fields.on. one side, rice 


fields on the other, the raised path between them, the cremation © 


ground beside the banyan. tree, we burnt my father’s corpse there, 


that whole rural image ja:nat.in tha least bit blucmed.. 2 la luminous 
In my memory. I remember It all. Brother, I promise you, some 


ynday Tigo back there. And I shall say. to them, we don't-want a 


war, we “don't want th the fi five  bighas “of land we we “owned. Just give 


a en es cee me ee et + op er 


us'a twentieth portion of that land and our tiny, ramshackle 


ee collage—-my mother suffers so, she can ply find peace there. . 
| 


When the evening comes, my. mother will go and light a cae. 
under the twési plant and. blow on. her conch shell. Brother, I give 
you my word, T shalt'go back one day. But I won't be able to take 
your dog with me. You told me never to chase him away. But 
those’ people have killed your Becharam..: 

Yet another injection! Nurse, nurse, there is pain all over my 
body, don't hurt me any more, Which hospital is this? I am so. 
thirsty, can [-have some water? Nurse, you have such a beautiful: 
face, just like my mother’s, But don't you be:as sad.as.my. mother. 
Keep you hand on my forehead a little longer—ah, how cool it: 


is, how beautifully cool. 
But I haye bandages all over my chest and my biake They 


muat have knifed me in my ribs. And I too... Haye I-killed a 


man? I lost all control over myself, [ just wasn't thinking any © 


more, | whirled the crowbar round and round over my head, and 
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whoever came in front of me'was.., I felt a demonic strength in 
my limbs then. There was a face, a face with a close, thick, black 
beard... Did I. hit him on the head? But, then, why did Kewal 
Singh raise his knife. against me first? No, I promise J shall never 
set hands on a weapon. again, ever. Yes, but to whom do J make 
the promise? To you, Mother. I promised you I would come back, 


haven't ] kept my word?,., 

Who is it? Oh, it's Uncle Biswanath. Of course, I can 
recognize you. I haven't been hurt too badly. How is Labonya? 
Has shé recovered? Ah, I do so hope she recovers soon. The 
poor girl has suffered so much. She felt she could not better her 
lot in life. But tell her to try again. Tell her, one should never 


give up, all through life. What? Did Labonya really plunge the 
knife Into Dibya's arm? Did ] hurt Dibya too? Oh yes, in his 
thigh once, with my crowbar... No, I have no anger against Dibya. 
If only he had not stood on the other side of the wall. Had he 
PAP on the same side as we were, then there would have been 

o fighting... I ask for yr forgiveness, Dibya, Kewal Singh—I ask 
all of you to > forgive me, Ldonot.want to hurt buman beings. But 
what ‘should I have. done then? Nobody would tell me. Oh, | fee) 


Hee  ckanieeienth dhe tame 


‘terrible, “this pi pain, this pain in my chest, and this pain in my heart 


LOO, 
Will Kartik be all right?sre-Gora? Uncle Biswanath, do 


you stay a ttle longer, Don't leave me just now. Please look 


after. my mother. Oh yes, I know you will, in any case, But I just 
felt like saying it. It we don't step forward to help each other in 
times of trouble... Just see to it that somebody forces:my mother 
to eat. Tell my, mother, Iam being fed very well In hospital. 
They give me so many infections of glucose, that my stomach 


always feels full. 
‘Do you know something, Arjun?) The government has finally 


taken up our Case.’ 
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_~hostital, What are you saying, nurse? No crowds? No- noise? 













~ ‘But how did ey know about us? Who informed ute aa te 


| py it 6 
rofessor of 


youl rs—he came with the reporters. et was in.the. as in.the papers. 


‘Normally, it takes them ages to move.’ ( 
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‘| can't beliewe it.’ 
‘And, cent oie government is going to give every one of us 
registered deeds-of- 






'T knew it, I iu Tknew it, Didntrtelryou : “you all, you can oe nothing 


unless. you stand up and. protest? Rights have to be taken. If we > 


had. }e4 Kewal Singh have his way with that land, then syon all 
the members too....) 

'Yes, the.other Members would have been evicted too.’ 

‘Uncle Biswanath, you must tell Labonyau re try again. 
Labonya wanted to rise above her surroundings. The pain of her 
failure... Why ts there such a crowd around my bed? Nurse, do 
tell them, I can't stand crowds, | feel suffocated, Such a lot of 
noise, it is deafening. They don't seem to know that at least in a 
hospital they should speak softly What, these people are the 
police! So, they want to put me in prison, do they? Let them. But 
now, I just want them toleave,-Let them observe the rules of the 


Then what is it? Am I going crazy? Very well, try holding up 
your fingers in front of me. How many? Three. There now, wasn't 
| right? How many this time? One. You see, my brains work all 
right. Why do you wear this coral ring, nurse? Do you have 
stomach problems? Oh | see, you are a Christian, and this is 
your wedding ring. But whoever heard of a coral wedding ring. 
Oh God, don't make me laugh, My stomach hurts abominably if 


I laugh... I think I'll sleep a little, 
‘Is that You, Abanishda? Do please sit down, [ am much better 
now, | had a nap, and my head feels quite clear now, Did you say 


you'd come before? When? Yesterday? How many days have | 
been here, what is the date today? Oh no, I really have wasted a 
lot of time then. As soon as! get back home, I shall complete the 


thesis,’ 
"The way you are going, Arjun, I doubt if you will ever get to 


finishing ¢hat thesis. Who knows how long it will take Ae lo gel 


well!) 
‘Oh no, don't worry about:that, I shall be fine. They wanted LO 


kill me. But they'll never succeed, I'll live.’ 
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‘That's all you can say, In the space of two months you have 
gat into two situations like (his, Why do you have to get involved 
in this sorhof ng! You should keep yeuieelt busy with your 
research,’ — 

‘What's the inc All my life I have just kept myself chained 
; to DOOks and academic work. What good was that to me? What 
\good is that to anybody?’ 

‘Not to everybody, perhaps, but to some. If you had not studied 
chemistry, would you have known so much about thetWorld of 
matter? With some people It is impossible to convey th 8é truths, 
in spite of tremendous efforts. But since you can grasp them so 


easily...’ 
"Yes, but how, can I-bury-myself.in-my books and ignore what 


is going on in the. real. warld.around me? 

'l am not saying you have to.do that, But each person should 
do that which is best suited to his abilities. This country of ours 
needs all kinds of talents. It is just as relevant to Jearn medicine 
or chemistry as it is to eradicate poverty through organized efforts. 
There-are some people who can break their heads against a wall, 
and still not be able to get a first claas degree in chemistry. Let 
them do something else. But for you, {t Is different.' 

"Yes, but when an external problem becomes very ee 
it is difficult to think like that.’ 

‘All right, no use arguing about it now, Get well soon,’ 

‘Oh, yes, that I shall, You'll see, in two or three days I'll...’ 

‘There's no need to brag about your strength. Arjun, if I have 
to lose a boy like you, I shall be more RORY: than [can say,’ 

'No, Abanishda, I shan't disappoint you.’ 

‘Very well. top talking now, and go to sleep. I'll come and 
sce you again tomorrow. Maya says she'll come with me then,’ 

I seem to be sleeping all the time. If ] have a visitor, I can_-at 
least talk a little, Otherwise, if U Just lie here alone, I seem to fall 
Into a trance, If they have knifed me in the ribs, why does my 
head throb so? Maybe I should've studied medicine jnrtead of 
chemistry; the mysteries of the human body seem more 


fascinating than the mysteries of the world of matter, But It costs 
a fortune to study medicine—besides, | wonder If I could have 
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come out at the top in medicine, Just through hard work, It is 
easy to do well in'chemisiry, that’s why [ chose it. But most 
people don't know that. Thank.God, they could not hit me on the 
left side instead of the right. That would have been:the endof 
me, But no, it’s not so easy to kill me. Who else was supposed 0) 


come visit me? No, no one is supposed to. But it would be nice 


to gal visitors—I do so feel like talking. 

‘Hello, Akhtar, do come in. Oh yes, 1 am fine. I almost feel 
like sitting up. Perhaps'I'll be able to, tomorrow or the day after. 
Hasn't Shukla come with you? What? Oh, shes busy with her 
_ friend's wedding. Which friend? Nandita? 1 see, If I-had been 
well, no doubt I would have been invited too. But, of course, 
Shukla always has something or other to keep her busy... 


‘You are leaving for Germany in four days.time? I'm sure.that 


will make Shukla very unhappy. If I'd not been-laid up. I would 
have come to the airport to see you off. We-rould have:made a 


real do of it, How long will you stay Qt? Three years! No, J 
‘wan't go to Sn ne las ie Dis Aiths moment, Iean 2 


rat Cias 


all the fects there are first class degree holders... 
‘But what a pity you are going away. I won't be able to go to 
your house and eat kebabs any more. Your. mother.once made 


‘those mutton kebabs—ummm, wonderful. I can: still: tasteithem. 
I do sound repulsively: greedy, don't 17 To talk about. food: like: 
this, This is what hospitals do to me—it seems like I:haven't had 


a decent meal in ages. Just glucose and glucose and. glucose! 
'Yes, I shall go to your house, even If you are not.there, I'll 


ask your mother to. feed:me. Okay Akhtar, Ill:see you when you 


” return home. Bon voyage! Au revoir!’ , 


Ahhh, God,.how it hurts! I cannot turn: ‘oh. my:side, I.can’t un 


my head, everything-Is going dark, Nurse, have you forgowen . 
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me’? What if everybody in this hospital just forgets all about mc? 
What #f I die without making a sound? Oh God, this pain is killing 
me. How can anyone bear such pain? But I must bear, J must 
live— there is still:so much to do. I wonder why Uncle Biswanath 
looked so grave, Have the doctors told him I am to die? No, no, 
no, that can't be... 

'Haranda, how did you break your arm? You have it all 
wrapped up in a sling. You. weren't with us in the fight. Oh, | 
_see, you had an accident in your taxi, J hope it is nothing serious. 
You see; Haranda, you went and broke your arm in a car 
accident, Yet, if you had come with us instead, a broken arm 
would not have,made you feel sorry for yourself. You'd have 
been Jubilant. Do you think I regret what I have done? Never, 
If Jam in the same situation ever again, I shall do exactly the 
same, 

'Haranda, why are you ieavint so soon? What—a lady has 
come to see me? What lady? 

'l knew it Shukla, I knew you'd come, However busy you 
may be, you'd still come.’ 

'How could you have known that?’ 

'Oh, I knew all right. Akhtar was here this morning. He sald 
you were very busy with Nandita's wedding, When is she getting 

married?’ 
-'She got married day before yesterday to Akhtar.’ 

‘What? To Akhtar? And that wretched boy never said a word, 
So, Nandita mu be going with him to Germany?" 


"Yes, 
‘And I, like an. idiot, said to him that you would be quite 


miserable because he'was going away. He just sat there grinning, 


Well toll me the truth, arentyoure bit sad?’ _ 
'Of course I am. Stop talking such nonsense. Just lie back 


and be quiet.’ 


‘What is this? Are you meine to tell me off, even in the hospital? 


Is it fair to scold a sick man? What will people Bay if they hear 
you?’ 


wall don't you?’ 
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‘Come now, when have | ever done thal? | haven't even seen 
you forthe last ten days or so.’ 

'You just go around making trouble, and you expect vthers to 
remain: untouched?” 

‘But | haven't made trouble, You say these things without 
knowing all about if... 

‘Don't you try to fool me. I know all there is to know, Why 


couldn't you have talked to my brother or my father before you 
got involved in a brawl? You could have found/out whether my 


father could do something or not.' 
'Why on earth should I talk to your father? Do | have lo tell 


him all about my domestic problems?’ 
No, of course not! It is much better to get beaten up and. 
‘Please, don't scold me any more. You shouldn't be so hard on 
a sick man, I could die of heart failure, you know. Haven't you 
got any perfuine on today? Why don't] smell it? 

Just listen to him! ‘He's going to spend ten days out of the 
month in hospital with a broken head, and I'll have to come to 
him all dolled up with perfume on me, just so he can smell it! 

‘No, of course you don't have to. It is much better insteud to 
yell at me, And you certainly do that very well. Tell me, Shukla, 
have you cried, even once, in the last two or three years’ I've 
always seen you happy, and having a good time, Though, you do 
become u bit aggressive whenever I am around. But] have never 
seen you cry, T would like to see what you look like when you 
Cry. 
| ee hoven't seen tt, because you don't have the cyes to see, 

{Not every person sheds tears in the same way.’ 

"Why, what has happened'to me? I don't seem to be uble to 
reply to Shukla at all! And why did she have to say this so 
suddenly? Her voice sounds unfamiliar too. I've never heard 


Shukla speak in such a soft voice. 
"Shukla, what is the mater with you? Please tell me, do.' 


‘Nothing's the matter. And, anyway, you vill. never 
understand,’ 

"Have I offended you in. any way, unknowingly? You are so. 
angry with me today, But you know, [ never wanted to bother 
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.you In any way, I am so far removed from your world=—that is 
‘ why I've trled not to encroach on you. You'have'such a:beautiful: 


life—-I know |, can have no place there.’ 

'Yes, anid KROwlng that, you have to go and do these stupid 
things—-break your head, or get stabbed in the ribs, and Ke here 
in a hospital! Your don't have the capacity to understand what 


(orture | suffer at such times. I don't seem to be able to enjoy. 


anything, | don't feel like going anywhere or seeing anybody; at 
night I can't even have the pleasure of sleep.’ 
‘Why do you think you feel this way?’ 


‘T don’t know,’ 
‘I know what It is. Basically, you are a soft-hearted person. 


You can never rest easy when you hear of the sufferings of others. 
[ am really sorry to have upset you in this way.’ 

‘Enough of tha’. Just remember one thing. I do not wish to 
remain indebted to anyone.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 


‘Just what I said.’ 
Please, dear Shukla, don't be so hard on me. 1 am in terrible 


pain all over. My head is not clear today. I can't quite make sense | 


of everything. Please explain what you meant by being indebted, ' 
‘I was about to drown, and you saved my life. Now do you 
think you can dle just like that, and leave me indebted forever? | 
tell you, | won't have It.’ 
‘Don't say such things. That was nothing. If I hadn't been 
around, someone else would have fescued you. How can. there 
bo any question of indebtedness? Give a paisa to any beggar in 


“the street, that will,absolve you of all obligations.’ 


‘All right, you fdon't have to carry on banbling any longer, 


you idiot,’ 
‘You know, Shukla, that dog of mine, Becharam—he's dead.’ 


‘Arjun! You are crying. Crying just for a dog! 
‘My brother loved him very much, My brother...’ 


‘Try not to think of such things now. Sleep a little. 'l g0 


now,’ | (" 
‘No, walt,Listen, last time { reproached you for not aiming 
to visit me in hoapital more than once, It's true, | do feel a dit 
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greedy—for | never get to see you all by myself at other times. 
' Only when something has happened to me, do l-—But anyway, 
you really don't-have to come and visit me again. Don’t come.’ 


"Why not?’ 
‘Why should you waste your time {ike this, for no good reason? 


Besides, you must be so busy now, Akhtar and Nandita are going 
away, and they are such good friends of yours.’ 

'l came to see you yesterday and the day before. You had not 
recovered your senses then, I'll come again tomorrow, moming 
and evening, day after tomorrow, morning and evening, and the 
day after and the day after—' 

'Why?' 

‘Just because I want to. Just beacuse | feel like it.' 

Ah, how good it is.to be alive. What joy! Why do men court 
death then, why do they want to kill their fellow men? Nurse, 
please help me sit up a little. There is no pain in my chest any 
more, my head feels clear—I’Il live all right, I shall live. I love 


being alive. They wanted.to kill me, but I won't die. 
From childhood onwards, death hascome to me many times. 
en we left our country, I. -many Umies.on 
that hazardous journey. , In Khulna, when those two men tried to 


grab my mother, or at Sealdahi station where so many: boys died 

of cholera like flles. Even after coming to. live.in the colony... 
These last two times, they wanted to kill me. But they'll never 

succeed, Never ever. ] will survive. Yes, certainly | shall, 
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hilsa 
Holt 
Jamdan|{ 
Jethima 
Kakima 
Kabab 


Khurima 
kohl-- - 
kotki 
 natchgar 
Neer 

pqan 
Pishima 
pucca sahib 
puranbari 
Rangapishima— 
sadhus — 
Shalik — 
shankhachur — 
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Glossary 


Respectful term of address-You . 


_ Worship of idol by moving a lamp around it 


As suffixed to name-MR. 


_ Cheap cigarette of rolled leaf 


Measure of land area—about 1/4 hectare 
Elder brother's wife 

As suffixed to name-elder brother 
Washerman 

Loose garment worn, wound around the 
lower part of the hody, by men. 

As suffixed to name-elder sister 
Savoury sea-fish also found in larger rivers 
Hindu spring festival — 

A (ypical Bangladeshi sari 

Father's elder brother's wife 

Father's younger brother's wife 

Ball of roasted minced meat 

Father's younger brother's wife 

Black powder used to darken eyelids 

A typical Oriya sari 

Dance hall 

Margosa tree 

Betel leaf 

Father's sister 

Real gentleman, used sarcastically 


Old house: 


Aunt: . 

Holy men 

A species of mynah 

King cobra 

Basil 

Informal term of address-you 
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